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PREFACE. 



THE very favourable reception which has been awarded to 
"The French Grammar for English Public Schools," and 
the many kind and appreciative notices of it which I have received, 
encourage me in believing that the present work will meet with a 
similar success. French has now become a most important element 
in the English boy's education ; learning it is no longer the farce 
of a few years back ; it has taken its place with Greek and Latin, and 
should therefore be taught on the same principles. For this reason, 
I have formed " The Book of French Exercises and Composition " 
on a similar plan to classical class-books, and have given no French 
to be translated into English. There are many good books in 
French, from the simple story admirably arranged for beginners, to 
the master-pieces of literature skilfully annotated for advanced 
students; these will interest and amuse where the constant 
sameness of isolated French sentences will only weary and disgust. 

The Exercises are so arranged that pupils who are only 
commencing the language, as well as those who have attained to a 
certain amount of proficiency in it, can use them, in conjunction 
with the Grammar, while they are pursuing their classical studies, 
without being compelled to obtain other books for translation into 
French, even if they are preparing for public examinations. For 
private students, too, this work will be found ho less advantageous, 
since it will aid them in working up their French, from the simplest 
beginning to the most difficult composition, without having recourse 
to any other Exercises. 

In writing this book I have had in view the great desira- 
bility of forcing boys to think for themselves. One serious 
objection to many existing works of this class is, that to every 
English exercise which is to be translated into French, there is also 
added one in French to be translated into English, and this 



IV PREFACE. 

frequently upon one rule, and one rule only ; the resuit is that boys 
look to the French to help them, without troubling themselves ta 
thoroughly understand and apply the rule. I, however, oblige the 
student to think for himself as to the rule he is to employ ; first, by 
giving him two separate books — ^the Grammar and the present work ; 
secondly, by supplying him with a certain number of rules on the same 
part of speech to study before translating the exercise into French, 
leaving it to him to select the one required, and in addition to this 
by constantly introducing sentences which require the application 
of previous rules. It will be found, too, that many of the sentences 
are connected in meaning with each other, so as to form easy stories, 
thus gradually initiating the pupil into the art of composition, and 
giving him greater confidence in his own powers. At the bottom 
of every page rules have been added, in order to bring back to 
the memory principles which are easily forgotten ; whilst at intervals 
are recapitulatory lessons, introducing exercises on the rules already 
given. Not the least important portion is the vocabulary, which 
will, I believe, prove to possess a completeness not often met with 
in this most necessary adjunct to books of this class ; for not only 
will be found there the French for the English words in the sense 
in which they are used in the text, but also the etymology of all 
those French words which are derived from the Greek or Latin. 
It seems absurd that the knowledge of the latter languages, which so 
many bo3rs have, should not be turned to account ; and I have no 
doubt great advantage will be gained from the opportunity thus 
afforded of comparing the older languages with the more modern 
one of French. 

In conclusion, I must express my hope that the present work 
will facilitate the endeavour of the English student to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of my native tongue. Should this be the case» 
I have only to say that I shall be most amply rewarded for the 
time which I have spent, and for any trouble which I have 
taken. G. H. D. 

Maryland House, Maidstone, 
yanuaryy 1883. 
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PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES 



ON THE 



French Grammar. 



FIRST PART. 

ACCIDENCE. 



ARTICLES. 



Exercise I. — (See Grammar i — 1 1.) 

I. The father and the mother are in the garden. — 2. To the 
garden of the friend. — 3. The friends of the brother and of the 
sister are in the room. — 4. Give the books to the cousins* of the 
friend. — 5. Give the pens to the man. — 6. From the door to the 
window of the house. — 7. The lion* is an animal.* — 8. The skin of 
a lion* ; the head of a horse ; the body of a mule.* — 9. The churches 
and the houses of the towns. — 10. The soldiers of the army and the 
sailors of the navy. — 11. The herring is a fish; the owl is a bird— 
1 2. The men are in the hamlet 

Friends, amis. Give, donnez. Books, Uvres. PenS| plumes^ 
Churches, egliaes. Houses, maisona. Towns, villea. Soldiers, 
soldats. Sailors, matelota. Men, hommes. 



Exercise II. 

I. Give some chocolate to the child, and some plums to the 
girls. — 2. Have you any money ? — 3. I have paper, pens, pencils, 



1. Noons used in a general sense take the definite article. 

2. Noons used to express a part of a whole take the definite article with the 
preposition de — viz., du, de la, de 1', des. 

3. The article is repeated before every noun, and takes the gender and number 
of each of them. 



EXERCISES ON FRENCH GRAMMAR. 



NOUNS. 

Exercise V. — (See Grammar 23, 24.) 

I. There are trees, flowers, and vegetables in the gardens of the 
villagers. — 2. The voices of the birds of the woods. — 3. The sons of 
the generals have {ont) horses. — 4. The soldiers are (sont) in the 
castles of the princes. — 5. Camels are animals. — 6. The children 
have playthings. — 7. Owls and cuckoos are birds. — 8. The ladies 
have bonnets, jewels, and fans. — 9. The hoops of the girls. — 
10. The carpets and the clocks of the room. — 11. The gentleman's 
newspapers. The young lady's hair (jpL), — 12. The horses' halters 
are in the stable. — 13. We have killed partridges, crows, and rabbits. 
— 14. Where are the nails and the stakes? — 15. The uncle's nephews 
. and nieces are on the boat. 

Killed, tuS. 

Exercise VI. 

1. The ladies have (ont) fans and cloaks. — 2. The rudders of the 
vessels. — 3. The eyes of the birds. — 4. We admire the skies of 
Turner's pictures. — 5. Our Saviour ascended into heaven (pi). — 
6. There are balls during the winter. — 7. Those men follow the 
examples of their ancestors. — 8. His grandfathers have filled high 
stations in the Government — 9. The works of our friends are much 
admired. — 10. We have seen the painted windows and the portals 
of the churches. — 11. There are cabbages, potatoes, onions, and 
fruit* in these gardens. — 12. The marshals (have) received crosses 
after the battle. 

We admire, nous admirons. Our, notre. Ascended into, monta 

nux. Those, ces. Follow, suivent Their, leurs. Have filled, 

ont rempli High stations, grandes charges. Are much admired, sont 

heaucoup admirSs, Painted window, vitrail Seen, vu. These,, ces. 

Have received, ont requ. 

Prepositions are repeated in French. 



NOUNS. 5 

Exercise VII. — &eoapltiilation. 

I. A little child went to a queen and said, " You have in your 
garden beautiful flowers, trees, and vegetables ; but in my father's 
field there are carrots and cabbages. — 2. You have palaces and 
castles, but we have a small {petite) cottage. — 3. You Jiave mantles 
and dresses of all {toutes les) colours ; I have two dresses, but I have 
no mantles. — 4. You have horses, carriages, and servants ; we have 
two cows and three pigs. — 5. You have jewels, fans, and gold, and 
we have nothing. — 6. Yet we have had ancestors who lived in 
castles. — 7. They had lands, horses, carriages, servants, gold. — 
8. Generals^ and marshals have left their names in our family, and 
yet we live in a cottage. — 9. Can you tell me why ? " — 10. The queen 
answered, "We have gold, silver, jewels, dresses, horses, castles, it is 
true, but you have happiness. — 11. Fools seek treasures on earth; 
wise people seek their treasures in heaven." — 12. The child opened 
her (the) eyes, turned them towards heaven, and forgot palaces^ 
horses, jewels, and fine dresses. 

Went to, alia trouver. Said, dit. 1 have no, ye rCaipas de. Two, 
deiix. Three, trots. We have nothing, nous rCavons rien. Yet, 
cependant. We have had, nous avons eu. Who lived, qui demeuraient. 
They had. Us avaient Have left, ont laissS. We live, nou6 
demeurons. Can you ? pouvez-vous f Tell me, me dire. Answered, 
ripondit. It is true, c^est vrai. Seek, cherchent. Wise people, mges^ 
Opened her, ouvrit les. Turned them, les touma. Forgot, oublia, 

1. A plural noun must end either with s, z, or c 

2. Landau makes landaus in the plural. 

3. Betail makes bestiaux. 



EXERCISI8 OK FRSHCH GRAMMAS. 



ADJECTIVES. 



Exercise VIIL — (See Grammar 34, 35.) 

I. A mother is a sincere* friend. — 2. Here are a red rose* and 
a yellow buttercup. — 3. There is a large trunk in the small room. — 
4. This woman is rich and charitable.* — 5. The daughter of the 
learned lady is very ignorant* — 6. The country is charming in the 
spring. — 7. Give the pretty little flower to the eldest daughter. — 
8. The study of history is useful and interesting.— 9. The woman 
wears a blue dress, a red shawl, and a yellow feather. — 10. The 
old lady is generous. — 1 1. Her daughter is happy and diligent. — 
12. The voice of the nightingale is harmonious, sweet, and grace- 
ful. — 13. This unfortunate woman is ambitious and superstitious. — 
14. The old grandmother of the little girl is still very active. 

Here is, here are, void. This, ceite. In the spring, auprintemps. 
Wears, porie. 

Exercise IX. 

I. This custom is ancient. — 2. She is a good and witty person, 
but rather indiscreet. — 3. The face of the orator is expressive, and 
his eloquence* is persuasive. — 4. A cruel* action* is not always 
criminal. — 5. You are ready, my good sister. — 6. Our mother is still 
very uneasy. — 7. A flattering promise. A false accusation.* A bitter 
thought. A deceitful little girl. A protecting law. — 8. The Chris- 
tian religion* is superior to all religions. — 9. My sister has a new 
watch and a beautiful brooch. — 10. Our daily life is subject to many 
evils. — II. The Turkish fleet and the Greek army. — 12. This is a 
foolish idea. 

This, cette. She is, c'est Is not, n'est pas. You are, vous Stes, 
Our, noire. All, tonte>i. Many, beaucoup de. This is, c'est. 

1. All /emt/an^ adjectives end in French with ^. 

2. Adjectives take the gender and number of substantives. 

3. Adjectives are generally placed after the substantives. 

4. The adjectives btau, bon^ eher, digne^ grand, Jeune, joli^ mauvais^ mechant, 
vieilieur, petit, saint, tel^ touty and vieux precede the substantives. 

5. Adjectives in French take no capital Utters. 



I 



ikOJECTIVBS. 



Exercise X. 



I. My table* is too low. — 2. The young lady showed herself 
active* and courageous. — 3. You have taken my favourite pen.-^- 
4* Your old friend has given himself up to a foolish hope. — 5. What 
a beautiful tree ! — 6. My new house is an old house.— 7. This is a 
fresh morning. — 8. We have received an ambiguous answer from 
that deceitful person. — 9. Capricious fortune* has brought the 
Empress to England. — 10. Where have you gathered this fine large 
peach? — II. My servant (/) is a very faithful woman, but a very 
great talker. — 12. She appeared as the protrectress and the avenger 
of her country. — 13. Sarah* Bernhardt* is a celebrated actress, and 
Adelina* Patti* a delightful singer. 

My, mcL Showed herself, s'est montrSe. Taken, pria. Your, 
voire. Has given himself, s'est livre. What a ! quel ! This is, c^est. 
Morning, matinee. Received, requ. That, cetie. Brought, ammS* 
To England, en Angletcrre. Gathered, cueillu She appeared as, 
elle apparut comme. Her, son. 



Number of iL^ectlves. 

Exercise XL — (See Gr. 36 — 38.) 

I. All (the) winters are not rigorous. — 2. All (the) books are not 
instructive. — 3. Truly charitable* men are rare. — 4. History is full 
of naval engagements fought by the English sailors. — 5. The fine 
trees of the large forest are covered with white snow. — 6. Low lands 
are generally unhealthy. — 7. The deep rivers were full of silvery 
fish (pi.) playing in their transparent waters. — 8. The meals of our 
poor neighbours were always frugal. — 9. The mountains are high 
and steep, and the valleys are deep. — 10. There are studious, atten-. 
tive, and obedient pupils in the school. — 11. We have traversed 



1. The grave accent is placed on the latter e before a silent syllable, as in 
ttiere, 

2. Adjectives referribg to nonns of different genders a^ce in gender with tho 
masculine noun, and take the plurai number. If the adjective end with a con- 
sonant, the masouHne noun comes last, 

3. Tout has for its masculine plural tous ; for its feminine plural toutes. 

4. Amicaly colossal, fatal^ natcU, naval, automnal, frugal, jovial, glacial, filial, 
initial, Jinal take s to form their mascnline plural^ ai anaeals, navals, etc 
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fertile* countries,immense* deserts,* and vast seas.— 12. White bears 
inhabit the Arctic regions.* — 13. Learned men are generally modest; 
ignorant* men are proud and conceited. — 14. All men are mortal 

Are not, ne $ont pas. Covered with, couverta de. Were, Staient 
Fla3ring, qui jouaient Their, leurs. Traversed, traversL Inhabit^ 
habitent 



Comparatives. 

Exercise XII.— (See Gr. 39 — ^45. Ex. Note I., p. i.) 

I. Actions* are more sincere than words. — 2. Shipwreck and 
death are less fatal* than the pleasures which attack virtue. — 
3. Germany is as populous as France. — 4. The daughter is not 
so learned as the son. — 5. Asia is larger than Europe. — 6. Envy 
is more irreconcilable than hatred. — 7. The master has more than 
five books on his desk. — 8. A reward is better than a reproach. — 
9. The book of your brother is smaller than the book of your 
sister. — 10. He is less clever than you think. — 11. It is more useful 
to work than to play. — 12. These pens are worse than yours, but 
my pencils are better. — 13. He writes as badly as his cousin. He 
writes worse than his brother. — 14. The paintings of this artist are 
far more beautiful than those of the other. 

Are, sont. Which attack, qui attaquent, Germany, VAllemagne^ 
France, la France, Is not, rCestpas, Asia, VAsie, Europe, r Europe. 
•His, son. My, mon. Your, voire. You think, votis pensez. To 
work, de iravailler. To play, jouer. These, ces. Yours, lea vdtres. 
My, mea. He writes, il Scrit, This, cet Far, beaucoup, Those> 
ceiix, 

1. Bon, tnauvait, petit make in the Comparatives : meUleur, piu, moindre^ 
Plus petit is used with reference to size. 

2. Than is translated by de before a number or a division of a number. It i9 
rendered by que de before an Infinitive, unless the Infinitive is preceded by d, and 
by que,.,ne before an Indicative or a Conditional. In the latter case ne is omitted 
if the verb is negative or interrogative. 

3. Bf/ after a Comparative is expressed by de, 

4. In after a Superlative is rendered by de, 

5. The more, the lets are rendered hyplue, moina. 



ADJECTIVES. 9 

Superlatives. 

Exercise XIII. — (See Gr. 46 — 48.) 

I. The horse is the noblest of all (the) animals.* — 2. Charity is 
the most beautiful of all (the) virtues. — 3. These two books are the 
best of all my books; they are the most interesting. — 4. The 
deepest rivers are not the most rapid. — 5. The English navy is 
the most powerful in the world. — 6. The smallest of my friends is 
the most clever. — 7. The most educated men are the most interest- 
ing. — 8. Virgil and Horace* are the best Latin* poets. — 9. The 
more he learns, the less he understands. — 10. Gold and silver are the 
most precious of metals. — 11. The most industrious boys in the 
school are also the most docile. — 12. The Egyptians were the most 
civilised nation* in the ancient world. — 13. The more you have, the 
less you save. — 14. My best friends have become my worst enemies. 

My, mes. Virgil, VirgiU, He learns, il apprend He under- 
stands, il comprmd. Egyptians, Egyptiens. You save, v(ya% ^pargnez. 
Have become, sont devenus. 



Exercise XIV. — &ecapltiilatlon. 

I. The night was fine, the moon clear and brilliant, the stars 
dazzling, the atmosphere* cold but pleasant. — 2. The old guide* was 
ready ; the horses and the mules,* full of impatience,* were at the 
door. — 3. Our two young companions, desirous of ending their 
journey, were even more active than on the preceding days. — 4. My 
niece* alone seemed inclined to wait for the morning. — 5. More 
than once I went to her little room to see if she were ready. — 6. She 
was evidently uneasy, and her apprehension was visible* on her pale 
face. — 7. However, at last she appeared, and slowlyf mounted 
her white mule.* — 8. All our companions, on the contrary, were 
merry and disposed to enjoy the pleasures of a long journey. — 
9. My niece,* silent, sad, depressed, at times restless, took no 
part in the general* hilarity. — 10. The more we advanced, the more 
her paleness seemed to increase. — 11. Yet the night was even more 
favourable than we had expected. — 12. Some (quelques) fatal* 
thoughts had evidently disturbed her timid mind. — 13. Her sweet 

t Slowly (see Gr. 191). 
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voice was no more heard, and the most beautiful scenes* had not the 
least attraction* for her. — 14. My anxiety was extreme. 

Was, Stait. Were, eiaient Such (see Gr. 85). Seemed, semhlait, 
I went, fallai. To see, voir. It she were, « elle StaiL She appeared, 
elle apparut Mounted, monta. On the contrary, an contraire. To 
enjoy, ajouir de. Took no, neprenait aucune. We advanced, nana 
avancions. To increase, s^accroUre, We had expected, notu ne 
Vaviona eapirS. Had disturbed, avaient trouble. Her sweet voice 
was no more heard, on rCentendait plus aa... Had not, n^avaient 
pas. For her, pour elle. My, man. 



Oetem&lnative iLdJeotlves. — Demonstrative iLdJectlves. 

Exercise XV. — (See Gr. 67 — 69.) 

I. Look gX that butterfly and that fly on the tree. — 2. These 
houses are higher than the cottages. — 3. This man is my uncle. — 
4. These books, pens, and pencils belong to the master. — 5. This 
boy is idle ; that girl is diligent. — 6. I like these novels, but I prefer 
those classical works. — 7. This hero, this heroine,* these soldiers, 
those sailors. — 8. Do you see that monument* ? 

Look at, regardez. My, man. Belong to, aont a. I like, fame. 
I prefer, je pre/ere. Do you see ? voyez-^ous f 



Possessive iLdyectlves. 

Exercise XVI. 

I. My father, mother, and brothers are my best friends. — 2. Your 
brothers and sisters are at home with your father and mother. — 

1. Cet is used instead of ce before a masculine noun beginning with a vowel or 
silent A. 

2. Determinative adjectives are repeated in French before every noun. 

3. In order to show whether the person or thing we speak of is near or fat 
from vts, the adverbs ei, here, la, there, are added to the substantive and joined 
by a hyphen, as : 

Cette femme-ci est belle, this woman is handsome. 
Vetiejemme-ld est laide, that woman is ugly. 
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3. His ambition,* his power, his efforts,* are vain.* — 4. Her perse- 
verance* has been the cause* of her success (pL). — 5. Study has its 
pleasures and its charms. — 6. Mother, I admire your self-denial. — 
7. Their father and mother have arrived. — 8. Do you know the his- 
tory of their adventures ? 

Are, 8ont. At home, chez eux. Has been, a ete, I admire, 
f admire. Have arrived, sont arrivSs, Do you know ? connaissez-vous f 



Numeral Aidyeotlves. 

Exercise XVIL— (See Gr. 73—78.) 

I. The Ganges travels through fifteen hundred miles. — 2. Socrates 
died in the year four hundred, or four hundred years before the birth 
of Jesus Christ*— 3. The army of Xerxes* was composed of 
five million two hundred and eighty-three thousand two hundred 
men. — 4. Five times eighty make four hundred. Five times eighty- 
one, make four hundred and five. — 5. We are in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-two. — 6. Francis the Second, 
Charles* the Ninth, and Henry the Third were the sons of Henry 
the Second. — 7. Charles the Fifth, King of France,* died in 1380, 
and Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, in 1558. — 8. We shall 
have a holiday on the 15 th of February. — 9. We always have a 
holiday on Thursdays. — 10. That gentleman occupied the third 
place. * 

The Ganges, le Gauge. Travels through, parcourt. Socrates, 
Socrate, Died, mourut. Xerxes, Xei^xh. Was composed, itait com- 

1. Mon, ton, son are used instead of ino, ta, sa before a feminine noun beginning; 
with a vowel or h mute. 

2. With the names of relatives the possessive is generally used : I pity you, 
brother, /i^ vous plains^ taonfrhe. 

3. Et unites un only with 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70. 

4. The English word on with days is not expressed in French. (See 
Grammar, Appendix, about Hour and Seasons, ) 

5. The preposition d connects two numbers when the things spoken of can be 
divided : Hade dix k douze ans, he is ten or twelve years old. 

Il a cinq ou six ehiens, he has five or six dogs. 
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posSe. Francis, Franqois. Henry, Henri We shall have, novs 

aurons. A holiday, congS, We alvirays have, rums avom toujours. 
Occupied, occupaiU 



Indefinite iLdJeotives. 

Exercise XVIIL— -(See Gr. 79—85.) 

I. No motive can justify falsehood. — 2. You bring every day the 
same books. — 3. Every country has its customs. — 4. The same 
causes* produce the same effects. — 5. He gave no answer to all his 
questions.* — 6. We have some (a few) trees in our orchard, but 
they give no fruit. — 7. Your sisters are quite surprised to see you. 
— 8. They are quite ashamed of your conduct. — 9. The old men, 
women, and children even were at the meeting.— 10. Such men are 
rare.* — n. However good you are, you can be better. — 12. What- 
ever may be our illusions,* time destroys them. — 13. Give us a few 
examples to explain the rules. — 14. However frequent our faults may 
be, we shall correct them by perseverance.* — 15. (The) kings them- 
selves have their faults. 

Can justify, pent jitstifier. You bring every day, votes apportez totis 
les jours. Produce, produtsent He gave, il donna (see Note 2). 
They give, ils donnent To see you, de vous voir. They are, elles 
sont Were at the meeting, Staient d la rSunton, You can be, voiis 
pouve% etre. Destroys them, les detruit. Give us, donne%'nous. To 
explain, pour expliquer. We shall correct them, nous les corrigerons. 
Have, out. 



Exercise XIX. — &eoapltalation. 

I. My father related to us several times the following story : — 
2. It happened on the twenty-first of June, 1822. — 3. ** I was on that 



1. Some or any, indeBnite adjectives, meaning some few, a few, a small 
number, are translated by quelguef qudques, as: Qu^gues livres, some (a few) 
buoks. 

2. A negative requires ne before the verb. If there is no verb, ne cannot be 
used. 

3. Chaque precedes the substantive, while ehaeun is always used without it. 

4. No, in answer to a question, is translated by non. 
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day with one of your uncles in the neighbouring village,* where 
every year I went to meet several of my acquaintances. — 4. Whatever 
our intention* may have been when we started in the morning, it 
was late in the evening when we left our friends. — 5. We were 
walking slowly through the country by moonlight, and were 
admiring the magnificent hills, when suddenly someone told us that 
our house was in the hands of thieves, and everyone was in the 
greatest alarm. — 6. In a few minutes* we were in the house. — 
7. Everybody seemed frightened. — 8. The servants themselves did not 
stir, and not one appeared disposed to meet the enemy. — 9. Your 
uncle, they (on) say, was a brave* man, and no one dared to 
doubt his courage. — 10. Immediately therefore they (on) showed 
him the room where the thieves had concealed themselves. — 1 1. With 
a pistol in one hand and an old sword in the other, he marc^ied 
bravely up to it. — 12. But the sight of two boots covered with 
large nails made his legs tremble under him. — 13. I was then behind 
your brave uncle, ready to help him in the struggle. — 14. What was 
my surprise* when I saw the cause* of all this terror. — 15. In my 
hurry I had left my hunting boots under the bed, and our maid 
had frightened the whole house by telling everyone that she had 
seen thieves there." 

Related to us, nous raconta. It happened, ceci arriva. I went 
tomeet,y'a/Zaw rencontrer. May have been, at< cte' (see Gr. 222). 
Started, parttmes. Left, quitidmes. We were walking, nous marchiona. 
Were admiring, admiriom. Told us that, nous dit que. In, en. 
Seemed frightened, semblait effraye. Did not stir,t ne bougeaient 
point Appeared, paraissaiu To meet, d rencontrer. Said, dit. 
Dared to doubt, osait douter de. Showed him, lui monira. Had 
concealed themselves, s^itaient cachds. He marched to it, il y 
monta. Covered, couvertea. With large, de gros. Made tremble, 
firent trembler. Him, lui. Help him, raider. I saw, je vis. Left, 
laisse. Hunting boots, bottes de chasse. Frightened, effraya. By 
telling, en disant d. That she had seen thieves there, qu^elle y avait 
vu des voleurs, 

t See Gr. 196. 
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9. They were the same men, but they were not the same women.— 

10. This pleases me. This book pleases me more than that one.— 

11. The officers accompanied their general* The latter was on 
horseback; the former went on foot. — 12. This is my book; that 
is yours. It is I. 

Convince, convainquerU. Was, Jut. Prefers, prefhre. It is all 
up, c*en est fait de. Were, itaient Only, aeuL Pleases, plait 
Accompanied, accompagnaient. Went, allaienU On horseback, 
CL chevaU On foot, d, pied. 



The Prononns "en** and *'y.*' 

Exercise XXIII.— (See Gr. 96—98.) 

I. You have some money ; give me some. — 2. Have you any 
pens ? I have not any. — 3. What do you think of" it ? — 4. Have 
you been to Paris* ? I am going there to-morrow. — 5. We consent 
to it, if you give us your signature.* — 6. The more I study the 
sciences, the more I find difficulties in them. — 7. Health is precious ; 
man ought not to abuse it (of it). — 8. My exercise is well done ; I 
have given all my attention* to it. — 9. He spoke to them about it. — 
10. We have been there, but they are not there. — 11. This person is 
false; I do not trust her. — 12. Your arguments* are conclusive ; I 
yield to them. — 13. Have you any pears ? Yes, I have two bushels 
(of them). — 14. You ought to be satisfied with them. — 15. We 
have always been esteemed by them. 

What do you think ? que pensez-vouaf Am going, vais. Consent 
consentons. I study, fitudie. Difficulties, de difficultcB. Ought not, 
ne doit pas. Done, fait. He spoke, il parla. Do not trust, ne me 
fie pas, I yield, je me rends. You ought to be, vous devez Stre. 
Esteemed, estimes, 

1. Qt4e is qu* before a vowel and h mute, 

2. Mine^ thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs, with Hre, are generally 
translated by a moi, a ioi, d lui, d elle, d nous, d vous^ d eux, d elles : This hat is 
mine, ee ehapeau est d moi, 

3. A book of mine. Translate : Uh de mes livres, one of my books. 

4. My own, thy own, etc., are rendered by a mot, d tot, etc., or by propre : Ce 
livre est d moi, t^est mon propre Uvre^ it is my own book. 
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Possessive Pronouns. 

Exercise XXIV. — (See Gr. 109, no.) 

I. My book is not so large as his. — 2. My watch is larger than 
hers. — 3. Their gardens are prettier than yours and mine, but our 
orchards are prettier than theirs. — 4, My exercises and hers are full 
of mistakes, but yours is well done. — 5. That book is her own, but 
that dictionary is not hers. — 6. Their houses and his are in the same 
village.*^ — 7. My translations are more difficult than his, but less 
difficult than theirs. — 8. He despises even his own brothers. — 
9. Such is my opinion*; it is neither yours nor his. — 10. That is a 
pretty flower ; is it yours ? No, it is my mother's. — 1 1. Where is 
yours ? Mine is lost. 

Despises, mSprise, It is neither... nor, ce n^est ni... nu That is, 
voila. Lost, perdue. 



Relative Pronouns. 

Exercise XXV. — (SeeGr. 114 — 121.) 

I. Who is that man? Who is this woman? Who are those 
children? — 2. The man whom I esteem. The woman whom I 
esteem. The ladies whom I esteem. — 3. The soldiers of whom 
you speak are those who have fought so bravely. — 4. The pupils to 
whom you have spoken are those whose exercises are so well done.— 
5. The sciences* to which he applies now are less attractive than 
those about which he spoke so often to us. — 6. With whom do you- 
live ? Whose gloves are those ? What 1 are you the author of the 
novels which we have read ? — 7. Here are two poets ; which is the 
better onef — 8. What you say is true, but what he says is not true. — 
9. What are you speaking of? Of the lessons which we have to 

1. h preposition in French must precede the word it governs : What are you 
thinking of ? ^ quol pensez-voms ? 

2. Dont denotes origin^ descent. D'ou denotes extraction, conclusion, deduction. 
Lafamille dont il descend. La ville d'oik il vient, 

3. Quel is an adjective ; lequel is a pronoun, 

4. Which way is translated by par oh, ; Which way do you go ? par oil 

allez-vous ? 
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learn. — lo. I do not know what will happen if you do what you 
propose. 

I esteem^ festime. Fought, comhattu. Spoken, parle. Done, 
/cwCs. He applies, i7 s^applique. He spoke, i7 parlait. Do you live ? 
demetirez'vomf Read, lus. You say, vous dites. He says, tZ dtt 
You are speaking, vous parlez. To learn, d apprendre, I do not 
know, je ne sais pas. Will happen, arrivera. Do, faites. Propose, 
proposez. 



Relative Pronoun '* lequel," etc. . 

Exercise XXVI. — (See Gr. 122, 123.) 

I. The study to which we apply. — 2. Which house do you live 
in ? — 3. There are mistakes in your exercises which you ought lo 
correct* — 4. What mistakes you make sometimes ! — 5. The country 
from which he comes is the finest in Europe.* — 6. The joy with 
which I have received your letter. — 7. The continual wars in which 
they are engaged. — 8. I have visited the provinces* through which 
you have travelled. — 9. Which way did they go ? They are gone 
to the house from which you come. — 10. The ancestors from which 
they descend are well known in history. — i r. Which of these two 
towns do you prefer ? I prefer the one in which there are some 
beautiful walks. — 12. What chapter have you learnt? We have 
learnt the one in which there are several interesting stories. 

We apply, noiis noiLS livrons. Ought to correct, devez corriger. 
Make, faitea. Comes, vient Received, requ. Engaged, engagis. 
Visited, visiU. Did they go? sont-ils partis? Gone, alles. You 
come, vous venez. Descend, descendent Known, connus. Do you 
prefer? priferez-vousf I pTtfer, je pre/he. Learnt, appris. 



Indefinite Pronouns. 

Exercise XXVII. — (See Gr. 124 — 130.) 

I. One has often need of his fellow-creatures. — 2. Nobody is 
always happy. No one thinks as you do, — 3. Someone is in the 
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house, but I see no one. — 4. One (/) is not always pretty. — 
5. Whoever will do this will be rewarded. — 6. I speak to whomso- 
ever will hear me. — 7. Whoever writes to me, I will not answer. 
— 8. Some say that the subject is too easy. — 9. Everyone follows 
his own inclinations.*— I o. Each of these ladies gave several francs* 
to the poor old man. — 11. We have met some of the gentlemen 
whom you have spoken to. — 12. Comedy gives us the means of 
laughing at other people. — 13. Nobody knows if he is worthy of love 
or of hatred. — 14. If they (people) see you here, they will suspect 
vou. 

Thinks, pense. I see, je voia. Will do, fera. Rewarded, ricom- 
pensS. Will hear, veut entendre. Writes, 6crit, I will not answer, je 
ne ripondrai pas. Say, disent. Follows, suit. Gave, donna. Met, 
rencontri. Gives, donne. Laughing at, noia moquer de. Knows, 
saii. See, voit. WDl suspect, soupgonnera. 



Exercise XXVIIL 

I. These two men have great talents* ; (the) one is a distinguished 
professor, the other a celebrated physician. — 2. My two cousins* 
helped each other, because they loved one another. — 3. The 
children of that school are jealous of each other. — 4. There were 
two soldiers ; both are wounded. — 5. Some (les um) were playing, 
others sang, others talked, and others read the newspapers. — 
6. Neither of those gentlemen is my uncle. — 7. Neither of these 
ladies is my aunt. — 8. Take one or the other of these two watches. 
— 9. Do you know such a one? — 10. (The) nations* suffer from the 
wars which princes* make with one another. — 11. Neither the one 
nor the other could conceive such ideas. — 12. Both fell together 
into the snare. — 13. Such a one who laughs to-day will weep to- 
morrow. — 14. Men who are merely victims of death ought to console 
each other. 

Have, ont. Helped, s*aidatent Loved, a^aimaient. There were, 






1. Others repeated is expressed by ePautret, 

2. " On,** one, meaning a woman, is feminine. 

3. Z*on is used instead of on after et, si, ou, que, qui. 
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il y avaif^ Wounded, blessSs. Were playing, jouaienL Sang, chanlmmL 
Talked, causaient. Read, lUaient, Take, prenez. Do you know ?• 
connaissez'vous f Suffer, souffrent Make, aeforU, Could conceive, 
ne puren^ concevoir. Fell, tomberent Laughs, nY, Will weep, 
pleurera. Are merely, ne sont que. Ought, devrakrU, To console, 
86 consoler. 



Exercise XXIX, — Reoapltnlatlon. 

I, What! what do you say? Have you seen them there 
together ? — 2. Yes, it is true ; be and his friends were together. — 
3. But were you near enough to see and to hear them? — 4. Believe 
me or do not believe me, I tell you what I saw and what I heard. — 
5. What were they speaking of ? — 6. He was telling them that his 
property was his own, and that he would sell it if he liked (it).— 
7. Is the property his, then ? Yes, it is. — 8. I believe that you are 
his frieiid and his cousin.* I am not, and I am glad that I am not* 
—9. Well, think of this : whatever he may say to you, do not trust 
him too much. — 10. Do you know that several times he has borrowed 
money from me? Yes, I do, — 11. He will pay you when he has 
(aura) money. — 12. He ! never. Now, whose property is it that he 
disposes of? Is it his? — 13. I believe so, or would he be able to 
sell it ? — 14. No, it is not, but it is my sisters', who have entrusted 
their interests to him during their absence.* — 15. Everyone finds 
pleasure in his company, but people do not know him as I do, — 
16. Whoever believes what he says will be deceived, as we have 
been. 

Do you say ? dites-vous f Seen, vus. Were, itaient (3rd pers.)* 
Were, etiez (2nd pers.). Near .enough, assez prhs. To see, pour voir. 
To hear, pour entendre. Believe, croyez, I tell, je die, I saw, j'ai 
vu, I heard, fai entendu. Were speaking, parlaient. Was telling, 
disait. Would sell, vendrait Liked, voulait, I believe, je crois. 



1. When speaking of more than two, Vun and V autre are used in the plural : 

Lea nations se font la guerre les unes auz autres. 
Nations make war against each other. 

2. Only^ merely f and 6m^ joined to a verb are expressed hy ne.„que: 
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Think of, pensez d. May say, dise. Do not trust, ne vousjiesi pea iL 
Know, savez. Borrowed from, emprunU a. Disposes, dispose. 
Would be able, pourrait. Sell, vendre. Have entrusted, ont confie. 
Finds, trouve. Do not know, ne connait pas. Believes, croiL 
Says, dtt Will be deceived, sera trompS. 

1. Flusieura, several, takes no preposition : Pluaieurs hommes^ several men« 

2. Autrui, other people, is not used as the subject of a verb : 

Ne detirona pM le bien d'antiui, 

Let us not covet the property of others. 

3. Maintf many. Maint homme^ many a man. 

4. Whoy in a question, is sometimes translated by qui esUce qui; whom^ by 
qui e8t-C9 que; what, by qu*$iUee qui (nom.) or etUce que (ace). 

5. Qtte is sometimes required in French when there is no expression for it in 
English : C*e$t un Hen honnSte homme que ce vieillard, 

This old man is a very honest man. 
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CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

First Class. — ^Verbs in "er." 

Exercise XXXII. — (See Grammar 142, 143.) 

I. George* and Charles* were playing with their dogs. — 2. We 
addressed several letters to them. — 3. That little girl sulked all the 
evening because her mother had spoken to her angrily. — 4. About 
the year 1436 Guttemberg invented the art of printing, which was 
introduced into France* in 1470. — 5. We will give something to the 
poor. — 6. We were singing a new song whilst you were working at 
your new poem. — 7. Examine the drawings of these pupils, and you 
will find them as beautiful as his. — 8. We would spend a few days 
with you in the country. — 9. If I had accepted his invitation,* my 
friends would have blamed me. — 10. Let us consult the best books 
in the library. — 1 1. Always speak the truth, and shun those who 
despise virtue. — 12. I helped them, in order that they might accom- 
plish their long* task before noon. — 13. We ought to love our 
parents,* respect them, and assist them in their old age. — 14. We 
(have) found him crying, and asking for his mother. 

Evening, soiree. Art of printing, imprimerte* Introduced, 
introduite. In order that, afin que. We ought, nous devom Old 
age, vieillesse. 

To play, jouer. To address, adresser cL To sulk, louder. To speak, 
parkr. To invent, inventer. To give, donner. To sing, chanter. 
To work, travailler. To examine, examiner. To find, trouver. To 
spend, passer. To accept, accepter. To blame, hldmer. To 
consult, consulter. To help, aider. To accomplish, achever. 
To love, aimer. To respect, respecter. To cry, pleurer. To ask 
for, demander, 

1. Do, does, did, will, shall, would, should, indicating the different tenses, are 
left out in French. 

2. Adverbs are placed in French after the verb, or between the auxiliary and 
ihtpoit participle, 

3. Prepositions in French are followed by the present infinitive. En is the 
only one requiring \)it present participle, 

4. A la campagne means in the country ; en eampagne, on a campaign. 



CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 2$ 

Exercise XXXIII. — &ecapltalatlon. 

« 

I. They relate that one day a snake, which lived near a clock- 
maker (it was a bad neighbour to ( pour) the clockmaker), entered 
(in) his shop, and while looking for (it was looking for) something to 
eat, found a steel file, which it began to gnaw. The file, surprised, 
asked the snake what was its design. '* You are attacking,'' said it, 
'* an object harder than yourself. You cannot take from me the 
least particle. Your teeth are not strong enough to (pour) damage 
even the surface* of my body. I have nothing to fear from you ; 
time alone can destroy me.'' How many people are like this snake ! 

To live, demeurer. To look for, chercher. To begin, commencer d. 
Surprised, surprise. To ask, demander d. To attack, attaquer. To 
take from, enlever. To have nothing to, n'avoir rien a. Can, peut. 
To destroy, detruire. How many, comhien. Enough, assez (precedes 
adj,). 



Zrregnlar Verbs of tbe First Class. 

Exercise XXXIV.— (See Gr. 146—148.) 

I. I am going into the country with my mother. — 2. I was 
going to see the river when I met you on the bridge. — 3. You often 
go to France,* and we often go to Germany. — 4. I will go to 
Canterbury at the end of next week. — 5. I believe that you would 
go to Rome,* if your brother would (voulait) accompany you. 
— 6. They would go to America if their father gave them the 
requisite money. — 7. We would send the newspapers to-day, but 
unfortunately we have left all our luggage at the station. — 8. Our 
servant will go and fetch them to-morrow, and we will send them on 

1. See note 2, page i. 

2. See note i, page 22. 

3. The da3rs of the week are, in French : dimaneh«, Sunday ; lundi, Monday ; 
mardit Tuesday; mercredi, Wednesday; j'eudi, Thursday; vendredi, Friday; 
samedi, Saturday. 

4. The second of two consecutive verbs is put in the Infiaitive, unless the 
first is auxiliary. 

5. After aller, declarer, tmoyer, laUseTf oaer, penser, retjarder^ sembler, the 
Infinitive takes no preposition. 
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Wednesday or Thursday.— -9. Cats mew, dogs baik, Inrds sing, and 
children cry. — 10. The Frendi army was advancingy but the enemy 
despised death, and victory was waveiiag. — 11. Intemperance 
shortens life. — 12. I doubt whether he will go {Suhj,) to his uncle's 
unless you send {Subj,) him. — 13. Let us ga — 14. Yon may go, if 
you wish to (it). 

Next week, la semaine prockaine, I believe, Je avis. America, 
Amh-upit. Requisite, ntceuairt, \\*hether, ^ne. 

To go, aJllar, To accompany, accwmpagner. To leave, 
UiU&er, To fetch, ckerchar. To send, r»ooyer. To mew, wUatder. 
To bark, oboytr. To advance, avancer. To despise, wprutr. To 
waver, balancer* To shorten, abr^gtr. To doubt, douter. To 
msh^dmrer. 



Exercise XXXV. 

I. The clerk seals up all the letters, and sends them to the post. 
— 2. We were employing our time in studying the French grammar. 
— 3. Economise your time, employ it well, and you will have enough 
(of it). — 4. We will tolerate your faults, if you try to (de) correct them. 
— 5. They would alleviate your troubles, if you confided them to 
them, — 6. Now that the drawing-room is cleaned, you must clean 
(Suij. pr,) the dining-room. — 7. The earth has been created ijem.) 
by God — 8. That man threw himself into the water, and drowned 
himself. — 9. It is important* that we should confide {Subj, pr.) this 
secret* to you, and that you should reveal {Subj. pr.) it to no one.— 
10. Let order and economy regulate your expenses. — 11. I call you 
by your name. — 12. Call the servants. — 13. They will a^^eciate 
your good qualities. — 14. Alexander was afraid that his generals 
{ne) would celebrate {8uhj. imp.) his obsequies by bloody wars. — 
15, Death levels everything. — 16. Nature* is a faithful mirror 
which reflects to our eyes the greatness and the majesty of God.— 
17. They protect the orphans. 

1. Proper names of persons take no article. 

2, AUer is u«ed in French with reference to healthy as : Comment alles-oot» f 
bow do you do ? It means idso to fit^ to suit, as : Get habit vous va bien^ that 
GOftt suits you will. 

3* To go np (to ascend) is monter or remOnter (a river); to go down, deacendre. 
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Now that, a present que. You must (it is necessary that you 
should), U faut qut vous. No one, personne (see note 2, page 1 2). 
Let, que, with Imperative. Alexander, Alexandre. Was afraid, 
craigncUt (Craindre requires ^jne" before the verb following it.) 
Obsequies, fimeraUles. 

To seal up, cacheter. To employ, employer a. To study, itudier. 
To economise, menager* To tolerate, tolerer. To try, essayer. To 
correct, com^^. To alleviate, ^oe^Za^^r. To confide, c(wi/?er. To 
clean, nettoyer. To create, creer. To throw, jeter. To drown, noyer. 
To reveal, reveler. To regulate, rSgler. To call, appeler. To 
appreciate, apprecier. To celebrate, celebrer. To level, niveler. To 
reflect, reJUter. To protect, protiger. 



Exercise XXXVI. — &ecapltalation. 

I. Two children were playing together by the sea, as children 
do. — 2. The elder one had a spade, and dug a large hole in the 
sand. — 3. The other picked up pebbles, which he tried to place (the) 
one on the top of the other. — 4. The latter suddenly stopped his 
laborious task, and, turning towards his companion, asked him why 
he was digging such a large hole in the sand. — 5. " Look," replied 
the elder ; " the sea is coming up and will soon fill the hole, and 
when it recedes {fut) will leave a small lake, where my boat will 
float without any danger. — 6. 6ut why are you heaping up pebbles 
with so much patience ? " — 7. " It is a wall to {pour) stop the waves," 
said the little child. ** Yesterday this wicked sea carried away my 
spade, and I wish to prevent it." — 8. The father was looking at them. 
*' My children," said he, gently, " you are working as many men do. 
You are trying to perform that which is impossible." 

By, prhs de. Do, Ufont On the top of, sur. Replied, repondit 
Will fill, remplira. 



Second Class. — Verbs in "Ir." 

Exercise XXXVIL — (See Gr. 149, 150.) 

I. If we build a new house, we will enlarge our garden. — 2. I 
often warn you of your faults, yet you always act with the same 
carelessness.^3. They were demolishing the walls of the castle. 
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when suddenly the troops of the enemy filled the country behind 
them. — 4. Reflect a moment,* and you will act more wisely. — 5. They 
would choose the best books. — 6. The master would have punished 
the boy if he had disobeyed him (to him). — 7. I wish that they may 
soften the disposition of this child. — 8. Let us fill our glasses. Let 
them fulfil their duties. — 9. It is easy to (de) blacken the reputation* 
of others. — 10. I did not believe that the physician would cure 
(Svhj. imperf.) this poor man. — 11. You have betrayed our country; 
blush with (de) shame. — 12. We would smooth the difficulties of 
your work. 

Yet, cependant I did not believe, je ne croyais pas. To build, 
batir. To enlarge, agrandir. To warn, avertir. To act, agir. To 
demolish, demolir. To fill, to fulfil, remplir. To reflect, rejlechir. To 
choose, choisir. To punish, punir. To disobey, desoheir. To soften, 
adouctr. To blacken, noircir. To cure, guerir. To betray, trahir. 
To blush, rougir. To smooth, aplanir. 



Exercise XXXVIII.— (See Gr. 151.) 

I. I hate falsehood, and I punish severely those who do not 
speak the truth. — 2. You hate work, you say, but by work alone you 
will succeed. — 3. The flowers are blooming in the fields. — ^4. God 
blesses those who love Him. — 5. In the Roman Church the water is 
consecrated by the priest — 6. This lady is blessed by all the poor of 
the neighbourhood. — 7. Blessed is she who brings up her children 
in the love of truth. — 8. Athens flourished under Pericles. — 9. Arts* 
and sciences* were flourishing in that country. — 10. He hated those 
men, because they hated him. — 11. Although we are {Subj.pr.) in 
the month of January, violets are beginning to (d) blow. — 12. Bless 
your enemies, even if they hate you. 

1. The conjunction que, that, connects the Subjonctive Mood with the 
preceding verb. (See Gr., Rule 165.) 

2. Personal pronouns governed by a preposition remain after the preposition, as 
in English. 

3. The verb venir takes no preposition before an Infinitive, unless it is used to 
express the English to bave Jnit* as : 

Je Tlens de manger^ I have just been eating, 
II Tenalt de sor^tr, he had just gone out 
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Do not speak, ne disent pcu. You say, dites-vous (quotation)^ 
She who (see Gr. 93). Athens, Athenes. Pericles, Perielks, 

To hate, hair. To succeed, reussir. To bloom, to blow, to 
flourish, fleurir. To bless, henir. To bring up, ilever* 



Verbs in " enttr," " rtlr," " rmir/' " rvlr," " vrir," "firlr," 

and '* enir." 

Exercise XXXIX.— (See Gr. 152.). 

I. I go out on Sundays, on Mondays, and on Wednesdays. — 
2. We feel the cold of this winter more than the heat of last 
summer. — 3. Shall we offer them a part of our dinner? — 4. He will 
come to England in the course of the month. — 5* Come quickly and 
open the door. — 6. The children sleep quietly in their little beds. — 
7. The train* starts from here at three o'clock, and returns in the 
evening. — 8. When I suffer from my old complaint, I send for the 
doctor, and he cures me. — 9. It is of the greatest importance* that 
you should start {Suhj, pr,) to-morrow, and that you should come back 
(Suh^\ pr,) before the nth. — 10. If the lambs left the shepherd, 
they would become the prey of the wolf. — 11. We have opened the 
parcel, and we have found some pretty things in it. — 12. The first 
Christians suffered death with courage.* — 13. We slept on the grass. 
— 14, The cat was a.sleep on a chair, while the dog slept before the 
fire. 

On Mondays (see Gr. 78). O'clock, heures. Evening, soiree. 
Complaint, maladie. To send for, envoyer^ chercher. It is, il est 
To leave, quitter. 

To go out, sortir. To feel, aentir. To offer, offnr. To come, 
venir. To open, ouvrir. To sleep, to be asleep, dormt'r. To start. 



1. Work =^rav«t7= Latin, labor. 
Work = ouvrage = Latin, opus, 

2. (a) Verbs in entir^ rtir, rmir, rvir, change iir, mir, vir^ into *, «, t^ in the 

singular of the Present Indicative, as : Je sem^ tu sens, il sent ;je dors, 

tudorSf il dart, 
(b) Those in frir and vrir htLVtfre and vre in the Present Indicative. 
{c) Those in enir have iens, 

3. Make sure of the terminations of etch tense in the different classes of verbs. 



J 
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to set out, partir. To return, to come back, revenir. To suflferj 
6ouffrir, To become, devenir. 



Exercise XL. — (See Gr. 152.) 

I. At this news the old lady started with (de) joy. — 2. By his 
conduct he will acquire the respect* of his schoolfellows. — 3, You 
run fast, but we run still faster. — 4. If you inform her of what has 
(est) happened, she will die of grief. — 5. We gather flowers, and you 
gather fruit. — 6. These peas will soon boil. The cook* is boiling 
some potatoes. — 7. We started early ; we ran over the wood ; we 
gathered some flowers ; you came towards us ; we started for (de) 
joy at your approach ; we came out of the forest together ; and we 
came back satisfied with our holiday. — 8. When we acquire 
knowledge, we feel that we become better. — 9. Hatred dies quickly 
in a good heart. — 10. Those boys will run one after the other.— 
II. We will die rather than commit such a crime.*— 12, They have 
at last consented to come to England with us. 

At, d. Still, encore. Grief, douleur. Early, de bonne heure. 
Satisfied with, satisfaita de. Rather, plutot Than to (see Note 2, 
page 8). To commit, commettre. At last, enjln. 

To start for, to leap for, to shudder with, treasaillir de. To 
acquire, acquerir. To run, courir. To die, mourir. To gather, 
cueillir. To boil, houiUir,faire houillir. To start, to go away, partir. 
To run over, parcourir. To come out, sortir. To consent, consentir. 



Exercise XLI. — (See Gr. 152.) 

I. You have boiled this cabbage too much. — 2. When the 
witness had been heard, the judge declared that the prisoner was 
innocent.* — 3. Peace was concluded without striking a blow.— 
4. This man's faculties fail every day ; he will soon die. — 5. Here 
lie two honest men who have, during their life, acquired the love of 

1. There is no elision in le^ la, ee, de, que, before out, huit, huitume, kuitaine, 
cnze, onzihme ; neither in h or la after an imperative mood, nor in the adverb /<i, 
as : Nous viendrona U huit ; donnez-le au concierga, 

2. A noun, connected with a preposition to form an adverbial expression, 
takes no article, as: Agir avec prudence^ to act prudently. 
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those who have lived witli them.: — 6. The charitable* ladies clothe 
the poor children of the parish. — 7. They will not detain you 
when you have (will have) answered their questions.* — 8. He 
assumes an air* of modesty, which does not suit him. — 
9. Christopher Columbus discovered America in 1492. — 10. Let 
us shun vice, and let us practise virtue. — 11. That coward has fled 
before the enemy, and has betrayed his country. — 12. John Howard 
died on the 20th of January, 1790. — 13. We shuddered with (cP) 
horror when he brought us the details of the accident* — 14. When 
Caesar had conquered Gaul, he came to subdue the Britons. 

Too much, trop. Concluded, conclue. Lived, vScu, Not, ne pas. 
Answered, rSpondu a. Christopher Columbus, Christophe Colomh, 
Brought, apporta. Caesar, Cesar, Gaul, la Gaule. To subdue, 
soumettre, Britons, Bretons. 

To hear, ouir. To strike, y^rir. To fail, defaillir. To clothe, 
vetir. To detain, retenir. To assume, revetir. To suit, convenir. 
To discover, decouvrir. To shun, to flee, fuir. To conquer, 
conquerir. 



Exercise XLII. — &ecapltulatioii« 

I. The soldiers, after having conquered vast countries, returned 
to England covered with glory, filled with enthusiasm, and proud to 
offer to their Sovereign the trophies which they had gathered on the 
fields of battle. — 2. When they started they felt that, guided by 
their brave* generals, they would soon punish an enemy which 
had for a time filled the inhabitants with terror. — 3. Indeed, their 
march was only a succession* of victories, and the hostile army, 
overwhelmed by their courage,* fled before them or died under their 
blows. — ^4. " You should have come with us," said a sailor to me 
the other day, " to see how they ran to save their lives (sing,), — 

1. After quani, lor&que, when, dka que, aussitSt que, as soon as, apres que, after, 
etc., the Perfect anterior is generally used, and the next verb is pat in the 
Perfect definite, as : When he had finished, he went out, quandil eutjini, il sortit, 

2. Aller, arriver, venir, devenir, parvenir, revenir, mrvenir, mourir, take 6tre 
in their compound tenses. 

3. A future time must be expressed by a Future tense : 
^ Quand U viendra, when h« comes. 

4. rait is the Past Participle of fiUre. 
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5. One morning a few men of our battalion had just gone out of the 
camp* in search of water, when suddenly a bullet whizzed by them.-^ 

6. In one moment they gave the alarm, and the whole army was 
under arms in less than five minutes. — 7. There were about a 
hundred horsemen, who had advanced to examine our position.* — 
8. When they saw our troops, they seemed so frightened that they 
fled at full gallop, without offering the least resistance.* — 9. But, 
unfortunately for them, they had come too near, and not one 
escaped our fire." 

Gathered, recueiUis, For (see Gr. 310). A time, quelque temps. 
To flee, s^enfuir. Had just gone out, venaient de sortir. In search of, 
pour chercher. In one moment, en un instant Had advanced, 
s'etatent avarices. At full gallop, d, toute bride. To escape, ichapper a. 



Third Class. — Verbs in "olr." 

Exercise XLIII. — (See Gr. 154, 155.) 

I. We receive New Year's gifts with pleasure. — 2. They receive 
all their friends with courtesy. — 3. They owe us two hundred 
pounds, and we owe them the rent of our house. — 4. We perceived 
the villagers climbing the mountain. — 5. Let us deceive nobody, and 
no one will deceive us. — 6. The starved inhabitants at last received 
provisions. — 7. You ought to render good for evil. — 8. You 
ought to have learned your lessons and done your exercises.^ 
9. He would have received you with politeness, if you had brought 
him the letters. — 10. The man who collects the taxes is called a 
tax-collector, and he who has charge of the education* of a child is 
called a tutor. — 11. I was afraid that they would perceive {Suhf, 

1. Ought, should, mtut^ are rendered by the verb devoir, when the idea of duty^ 
ohligcUion, necessity, is^ implied, as : You should, you ought to, you must speak 
the tnith, vous devez dire la verit€. 

When the Infiuitive following ou^ht, should, must, is in a compound tense 
in English, then a compound tense of devoir is used with the Infinitive present, 
as : He must have gone, il a d& partir. They ought to have paid him, iU 
auraient du le payer, 

2. The verbs to have and to be are also translated by the verb devoir when 
there is an idea of obligation, of duty, as : You will have to go, vou^ devrez 
y oiler. They are to start to-morrow, is doivent partir demain. 
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imperf) our intentions, and that they would conceive (Stihf. mperf. 
plans against us. — 12. You will have to (d) receive him with all the 
respect* due to him. — 13. Had you perceived all the consequences* 
of such an indiscretion ? — 14. Whatever you conceive {Svhj. pres.) 
in your mind, let your conscience*- be your guide.* 

New Year's gifts, etrennes. Climbing, qui graviaaatenU Starved, 
affamia. To learn, apprendre. To do, /aire. Is calledj i^appelle. 
Tax-collector, percepteur. Has charge, eat chargi. Tutor, pricepteur, 
I was afraid, Je eraignaia (ne is required). Due to him, ^1 lui eat dH 
To receive, recevoir. To owe, deooir. To perceive, apercevoir. 
To deceive, decevoir. To collect, percevoir. To conceive, cancevoir. 



Tbird Class. — Zrregrnlar Verbs* 

Exercise XLIV. — (See Gr. 156, 157.) 

I. When that boy knows (Juture) how to work, he will provide 
for his mother's wants. — 2. You will see that he can, by his 
eloquence,* move the hearts of his hearers. — 3. You foresaw the 
fatal* circumstances which were to {devoir) upset the present 
Government. — 4. You will now foresee the difficulties which they 
will have to (d) fight against. — s* The judge deferred his decision 
in this action. — 6. Sit down {vous) in the arm-chair, and I will sit 
down (m*) on the form. — 7. That weak man could not move the 
load which he had to carry. — 8. I would set the child on the 
carpet, if he were tired and wished to rest. — 9. I would call 
them, if I saw them. — 10. I shall see them at the balL I can, if 
you like {le voulez), tell them that you wish (dSairez) to see them. — 

11. I must {il faut que je) know {Suhj. prea.) all my lessons. — 

12. Do not say that you cannot understand your work: will it, 
and you will be able to do it. The will will prevail against the 
difficulties. — 13. Your hat is not worth as much as mine. — 14. I do 

1. When Aim, her, it, them are used for to him, to her, to it, and to them^ 
they must be translated by the corresponding words in French. 

2. Do not forget Notes i and 2, page i. 
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not know what they wish (vouloir), but I know what they can do. 
— 15. Be kind enough to come. 

Present, aciuel To fight against, comhattre. Action, proch* 
To rest, se reposer. To tell, dire d. Do not say, ne dites pas. To 
understand, comprendre. 

To know, aavoir. To provide iox^pourvoir i To be able (can), 
pouvoir. To move (a load), mouvoir. To move, to stir up, 
Smouvoir. To foresee, prevoir. To sit down, t^asseoir. To set, 
asaeoir (actioe). To will, to be willing, to wish, vouloir. To see, 
voir. 



Exercise XLV. — (See Gr. 158.) 

I. It often rains in this country. — 2. To-day it has rained all 
day ; it will probably rain to-morrow. — 3. We foresaw that it would 
rain. — 4. That gentleman has (est) fallen in the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens. — 5. The bill of exchange which we have received 
falls due to-day; have the goodness to (de) take (porter) it to 
the bank. — 6. We can, and we will, have our money again. — 
7. "What will you have?" said he to me. — 8. I shall know how to 
defend myself (me), although I feel (Subj. pres.) my weakness. — 
9. We hope that your advice may prevail — 10. That is certainly 
worth the trouble which you take. If you succeed, you will be able 
to remove even the greatest obstacles.* 

Bill of exchange, lettre de change. Received, reque. Said he^ 
dit-41. To defend, defendre. To wish, desirer. You take, votis 
prenez. To remove, applanir. 

To rain, pleuvoir. To fall, dechoir. To fall due, echoir. To 
prevail, prSvahir. To be worth, valoir. To have again, ravoir, 

1. An Infinitive governed by a substantive is preceded hyde, as : II a lepouvoir 
Ce lefaire, he has the power to do it. 

2. Apereevoiry devoir, falloir^ pouvoir, savoir, valoir, voir, vouloir, take na 
preposition before an Infinitive. 

3. Will, before a verb expressing an action of the mind, must be rendered by 

vouloir. 
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Exercise XLVI. 

T. You must go out — 2. I must see toy father. — 3. It was 
necessary that I should come immediately. — 4. It would be necessary 
to start to-morrow. — 5. They must have books. — 6. This lady wears 
a dress which becomes her (lui) very well. — 7. A dress which 
becomes her will also become you. -^8. We must leave you, for it 
will rain in a few minutes. — 9. I (have) felt a drop of rain ; we shall 
have to beg of you to (de) lend us umbrellas. — 10. I am going to 
send for a cab, in order that you may (pouvoir) return home before 
it rains {Subj.) too heavily. —11. They want money, in order to (pour) 
go to America; can you lend them some? — 12. I cannot believe 
him capable* of the crime* you accuse him of. — 13. We could not 
do what you wish. 

Leave, quitter. To beg of, demander. To lend, /r^^er. To send 
for, envot/er chercher. In order that, afin que. Return home, rentrer 
chez V0U8. Before, avant que. Heavily, fort. To believe, croire. 
To be necessary, must, want, falloir. To become, to suit, aeoir. 



Exercise XL VII. — &ecapltalation. 

I. We cannot believe what he has written to us. — 2. He 
ought to have known that we (had) perceived his intentions.* — 3. Of 
course he may have decided differently ; but we had perceived his 
plan,* and we have to provide for our own interests. — 4. What could 
we do ? We knew that he wished to deceive us, that his words were 
not in accordance with his actions, and that he could not keep his 
promise. — 5. For some time, moved by motives of pity, and by the 
hope of seeing him understand that we could no longer allow him to 
{de) continue his conduct towards us, we would not take too severe* 
measures against him. — 6. But I do not know of anything {de) 
more cowardly than the conduct of a man who pretends to be your 

1. Savoir, scire ; connaitre, cognoscere. 

2. Vfith pouvoir and aavoir the negative **pa8 " may be omitted. 

3. The conditional je ne saurais is sometimes used forje ne puis and J^ ne 
pourrais, as : Je ne puis le croire, je ne saurais le eroire, 1 cannot believe it. 

4. The subjunctive sache is sometimes used with a negative instead of the 
indicative, as : // n\st pas thez lui queje sache, he is not at home so far as I know. 
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friend, and does what he can to hurt you. — 7. He had been 
deceived in his hopes, it is true, but is that a reason yor Atm to (pour) 
act as he does ? — 8. I repeat it, I will not have any more intercourse 
with him, and I could not, even if you wished it, resume the corre- 
spondence which we ought to have discontinued long before this. 

Written, ecriL Ought to (see Gr. 279). To allow, permettre A, 
In accordance, d* accord. As he does, comme il le/aiu Long before 
this, il y a lovgtemps. 



Fourtb Class. — ^Verbs In " re." 

Exercise XLVIII. — (See Gr. 149 — 150.) 

I. This merchant sells tea and coffee. — 2. What have you sold 

to that man ? — 3. The dog which we have bought has bitten our 

little brother. — 4. When will you answer (ct) the letters? — 5. It is I who 

ihear, and it is he who answers. — 6. The Romans pretended that 

]Romulus* descended from the god Mars.* — 7. Jesus said to the 

Tharisees, ** Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's." — 

^. When they heard that their friends had lost their fortune,* they 

pretended that they could not assist them. — 9. Why do you waste 

-your time? — 10. You must come down ; we can hear the carriage. — 

11. It was necessary that you should correspond with those mea — 

12. If you were older, you would understand better the value of time. 
— 13. If we call him, he will come down immediately, for he is 
. always ready to render a service.* — 14. Was your uncle waiting for 
: me when he received my telegram ? 

I. (a) Verbs are conjugated interrogatively by placing the personal pronoun 
* (subject), or ce and on, after the verb in simple tenses, and between the suxUiary 
and the past patticiple in compound tenses, as : Will you go with him ? irez-TOum 
' avec lux f Is it you ? est-ee voua f Have they arrested him ? Va-t-on arrSte 9 
:zr.B.~A *' f is inserted after a verb ending with a vowel before tV, eUe^ on, for 
^e sake of euphony. 

(b) If the verb has a noun or any other pronoun for its subject, it is placed 
Ihefore the verb, and one of the pronouns, il, elle, ils, ellea, put after : Does your 
brother paint? voire frere peint-il t Does this suit you? oeol vous eonvient-ll t 

[e) If qtte begins an interrogative sentence, the noun follows the verbs : What 
does your brother do? que fait votre frhre t 

{d) If the first person ends with e mute, an acute accent is placed upon it.— 
(See Gr. 173.) 
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Romans^ Eomains. Pharisees, pharisiens. 

Things which are Caesar's : say, that which belongs to Ccesar. 

To sell, vendre. To bite, mordre. To answer, rSpondre. To 
pretend, pretendre. To descend, to come down, descendre. To 
render, to give back, rendre. To hear, entendre. To lose, to waste, 
perdre. To correspond, correspondre. To understand, comprendre. 
To wait for, to wait, atfendre. 



Exercise XLIX. — (See Gr. 159, 160.) 

I. If we wish to succeed, let us unite our efforts.* — 2. That 
young lady paints from nature.* — 3. I believe that this plant grows 
on the mountains. — 4. I am solving a problem, the difficulties of 
which seem to grow greater and greater. — 5. They have solved the 
question.*— 6. Although I put {Suhj. pr.) the greatest confidence in 
that man, he acts towards me with the most offensive suspicion.-r- 
7. Benevolent men give more than they promise ; ungrateful men 
promise enough, but seldom keep their promises. — 8. Men would 
know nature* much better if they studied it in its wonders and not 
(non) in books. — 9. Do you know that professor ? He is a man who 
likes his pUpils to know (that his pupils should know, Suhj, pr,) their 
lessons. — 10. Do you believe that he will conclude (Suhj, pr,) that 
bargain ? — 11. What do you conclude from his behaviour ? — 12. Corn 
grows now in countries where forests grew formerly. — 13. I should 
be afraid that he would recognize (Suhj, imperf,) us, and would come 
(Suhj, imperf,) and join us. — 14. Sew a button on (a) my coat, and 
resew the seam which is unsewn. 

From nature, d'apres nature. To grow greater and greater, 
devenir de plus en plus grandes. Towards, envers. More than (see 
Gr. 45). To keep, tenir. 

To unite, joindre. To paint, peindre. To grow, croitre. 
To solve, resoudre. To put, mettre. To promise, promettre. 
To know, connaitre, savoir. To conclude, conclure. To be 
afraid, to fear, craindre (" ne " before second verb). To recognize, 

1. Passive verbs are conjugated as in English — that is, by connecting the past 
participle with the different tenses of Hre^ to be (Gr. 181) : Nout aommes blesxis, 
we are wounded. Nous avons $U insultes, we have been insulttd. 

2. Tht past participle conjugated with Stre agrees in gender and number with 
the subject of the verb. 
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reconnaitre. To sew, coudre. To resew, recoudre. To unsew, 
decoudre. 



Exercise L. — (See Gr. 160.) 

I. I take, a cup of coffee and a crust of bread for my breakfast 
— 2. Take that lady to the theatre.* — 3. We will follow you when 
we have { future) written our letters. — 4. That boy writea badly and 
reads as badly. — 5. Why do you laugh when you read ? — 6. The miller 
grinds corn. — 7. The ^n(/«-grinders sharpen knives and scissors. — 
8. Let us live like (en) good citizens. — 9. Those poor people live 
from hand to mouth. — 10. Long live our Princes I — 11. Charle- 
magne* resolved to (de) vanquish the Saxons,* and he vanquished 
them. — 12. This bad action* has hurt his reputation.* — 13. The 
baker of our village* used to bake twice a day ; now he bakes 
three times. — 14. How many years has he lived in that sad condi- 
tion* ? I do not know. I know that at present he lives like a (en) 
respectable man. — 15. Time seems short to those who read much. 
— 16. Read this again, if you please, and perhaps you will believe 
me. — 17. You displease me very much by your airs* of haughtiness. 
— 18. A star appeared to the Magi, and led them to Bethlehem.* 

From hand to mouth, aujour lejour. Twice, deuxfois. Three 
times, troia fois. How many? combten def At present, d present. 
Respectable, honnete. If you please, s'il vous plait (if it pleases 
you). Perhaps (see Gr. 89). Magi, Mages. 

To take, prendre, condutre. To follow, suivre. To write, Scrire, 
To read, lire. To laugh, rtre. To grind (to crush), moudre. To 
grind (to sharpen), emoudre. To live, vivre. To vanquish, vaincre. 
To hurt, nuire d. To bake, cuire. To seem, paraitre. To read 

1. PrendrOf to take possession, to take hold. Conduire* to take to, to 
lead. 

2. Moadre* to grind seed, to reduce to powder, ilmoudret to grind, to 
sharpen. 

3. Paraitre, to show itself to seem. Apparaitre, to become suddenly 
visible. 

4. In very much, very is not translated. 

5. Adverbs of quantity require de before the substantive. Bien and laphpart 
take the article as well, as : Bien de« hommes, many men. 
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again, relire. To please, plaire. To displease, d^laire. To appear, 
apparaitre. 



Exercise LI. — (See Gr. i6o.) 

I. We drink (d) the health of the Queen. — 2. You say again 
what you have said twenty times before. — 3. He says that you con- 
tradict your father. — 4. If you wish that a thing should be (Subj. 
pr.) secret,* do not say it ; if you do not wish that people should 
know (Suhj. pr,) ity do not do it — 5. You must live wisely, if you 
wish to die as a (en) wise man, — 6. We are born, we live, and we 
die. — 7. Our soldiers did their duty; they vanquished their enemies, 
and their General* concluded an honourable peace with them. — 
8. You ask too much for the goods which you offer me. — 9. Where 
were (Stes) you born ? We were bom in two different countries ; 
he was bom in England, and I was born in France.* — 10. Napo- 
leon* the First was bom (Per/, def.) at Ajaccio* on the isth of 
August, 1769. — n. Whatever you do {Subj. pr.)^ do it well — 
12. What will you do to-morrow? We will take a walk in the 
country if it is fine. — 13. Have a house built on the top of the hilL 
— 14. You tell me what I should (ought to) do ; why don't you do 
it yourself? 

Before, auparavant. Was born {Perf, def, ^ see Gr. 162). In the 
country (see Note 4, page 24). 

1. Avantf (kvant, auparavant, before ; 

Avant, a preposition which denotes priority of time. 
Bevant, a preposition which shows order. 
Anparavant is an adverb : 

Je leferai avant vous, I will do it before you ; I will do it first. 
Je ieferai devant vous, I wiU do it in front of you. 
// / *a fait anparavant, he has done it before. 

2. (a) The yerh /aire is used in French with the weather, as : 

Jl fait beau, it is fine. 
Fera-t'U froid / wiU it be cold ? 

{b) Faite is also used with the words promenade, question* visit, 
attention 1 

Noui ferons wm promenade ee eoir, 
Je lui at lUt quelques qnestions. 
11 noiitf a teAt une visite. 
Vaites attention d ee qu*on vous dit. 
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To drink, hoire. To say, dire. To say again, redire. To cott^ 
tradict, contredtre. To do, to make^faire. To be born, naitre. To 
ask too much for, surfaire. To take a walk (see Notes, page 39). 



Exercise LII. — (See Gr. 161.) 

I. The moon shines during the night. — 2. The sun will shine 
to-day when it has left oflF raining. — 3. The spring is coming, the 
little buds will soon open. — 4. Fry the fish. The soles are already 
fried. The herring is frying in the frying-pan. — 5. All the doors are 
shut The judge has resolved to try the case with closed doors.— 
6. These eggs will hatch in a few days. — 7. John, have you milked 
the cows ? No, sir, I am going to milk them. — 8. The cows are 
grazing in the valley. — 9. Cows low, horses neigh, and donke)rs 
bray. — 10. If you would read this novel, it would amuse you.-T- 
II. We will extract several passages* from the book which we are 
reading. — 12. He wished then to close the sitting, but they (on) con- 
vinced him of the absurdity of such a proceeding. — 13. We have 
said what we had to say, and done what we had to do, so (atnsi) we 
are perfectly satisfied with (de) our conduct. — 14. Let him follow 
me. I know him. I believe you, although you do not believe 
(Subf.pr.) me. — 15. Faults grow rapidly in us. 

It has left off" raining, il aura cesse de pleuvoir. With closed 
doors, & huts clos. John, Jean, To low, beugler. To neigh, kennir. 
If, si (with Imperfect). Proceeding, procede. 

To shine, luire. To blow, to open, to hatch, Sclore, To fry, 
frire^jaire frire. To shut, to close, clore. To milk, traire. To 
graze, to feed, paitre. To bray, hraire. To amuse, to divert, rfeV 
traire. To extract, extraire. 



Exercise LIII.^Recapltnlatloii. 

I. It was beautiful weather. — 2. The sun shone in all its glory ; 
the birds sang on the trees which grew around our house; the 

1. Beflexive verbs have two pronouns, and are conjugated with Sire in their 
compound tenses (Gr. 184). 

2. An impersonal verb has only the 3rd person singular of each tense, and has 
always U for its subject. 
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country people were taking their cattle to the mountains, and the 
merry maids, carrying their pails on their heads, went to milk the 
cows which had been grazing all night in the meadows. — 3. It was 
really a charming morning. — 4. We soon resolved to go and spend 
the day in the neighbouring village.* — 5. After having taken the 
necessary provisions,* we started, promising ourselves the most com- 
plete enjoyment. — 6. To be more comfortable, I had put on a very 
thin coat, thinking we should have a hot day.— 7. In a short time 
we reached our destination,* followed by (de) our two servants and 
our dogs. When we arrived at the inn, we sat down to break- 
fast, and formed our plans. — 8. Eyeryone resolved to go fishing in 
the stream which came down from one of the mountains. — 9. But, 
alas 1 when we went out, the latter had disappeared, and the clouds 
were already stretching over the valley. — 10. This was the fore- 
runner of a storm which my pen would not suffice to depict. 

Round, autour de. 

To spend the day, passer lajoumee. In a short time, en peu de 
temps* 



Zmperfeotf Perfect Definite, Perfect Indefinite, Perftct 

jlLnterior. 

Exercise LIV. — (See Gr. 162.) 

I. I was fishing in the Medway,^ when an engine whistled and 
passed by at full speed. — 2. I did not know that you were writing 
your letters when I called you. — 3. I went to (P) church this morn- 
ing; to-morrow I shall go to (Z*) school. — 4. As soon as he had 
received that note, he went up to dress himself ran to the station, 
took the train, and started for Dover, where he took the boat for 
Calais.* — 5. Have you not breakfasted yet ? If I had breakfasted, 

1. In speaking of time, par is used, withont any article, before the substantive^ 
as : // venait quatre foU par moia, he came foor times a month. 

2. Last week, last month, last year, are rendered in French by la semaine 
dernihre, le mots dernier, tannee dernHre, But in mentioning the last week, or the 
last month, etc., oi a period of time, then the adjective precedes the snbstantive, 
as : Za dernihe semaine du dernier mois de Pannee demtere, the last week of the 
last month of last year. 
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the Rue St. Honor^.* — ii. In the engagement that took place, 
three hundred men remained on the field of battle. — 12. A few mis- 
takes have escaped you in your composition,* through your careless- 
ness. — 13. If I had not been attentive, your observation* would 
have escaped me. — 14. During the severe winter several children 
have been born, but a great number of old people have died. 

To bring down, to take down, descendre. To bring in, entrer 
dans. Long, longtemps. Our best, de noire mieux. To take place» 
avoir lieu. 



Verbs Coi^ugrated ZnterrogratlTely, etc. 

Exercise LVII. — (See Note 2, page 43, and Gr. 170 — 185.) 

I. What do you think of all that ? — 2. Whom are you speaking to? 
— 3. He will remember me, will he not ? I do not know if they 
will remember you, but they will certainly refrain from speaking to 
you. — 4. Why should they repent of having addressed themselves 
to me? — 5. You would have lowered yourself in the esteem of your 
friends if you had not corrected yourself of that bad habit — 6. You 
will go away soon, will you not? — 7. I question whether you will 
decide to stay, knowing that everybody notices your intentions.*— 
8. Have not your friends lost themselves in the forest ? — 9. They 
have amused themselves {d) gathering flowers in the fields, although 
they were {Subj, tmperf.) tired from their long* walk. — 10. As we had 
been riding for several hours, we decided to go for a drive. — 



I. Verbs which take no preposition 


before an Infinitive 


• 

9 


Aimer mieust, to prefer. 


oser, 


to dare. 


aller. 


to go. 


paraitre. 


to appear. 


compter, 


to reckon. 


penser, 


to think. 


eroire. 


to believe. 


preferer. 


to prefer. 


courir. 


to run. 


pritendre. 


to pretend. 


daigner. 


to condescend. 


pouvoir, 


to be able. 


declarer, 


to declare. 


reconnaitre, 


to acknowledge* 


devoir^ 


to owe. 


savoir. 


to know. 


entendre. 


to hear. 


sembler. 


to seem. 


envoyer. 


to send. 


toukaiter. 


to wish. 


esperer. 


to hope. 


toutenir. 


to maintain. 


failiir. 


to be well-nigh. 


valoir mieux 


, to be better. 


Jalloir, 


to be necessary. 


venir. 


to come. 


hitter. 


to let. 


voir^ 


to see. 


nier. 


to deny. 


vouhir. 


to be willing. 
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II. Your parents* would have rejoiced at (cfe) our good fortune,* 
would they not? — 12. Love one another. — 13. Let us respect each 
other. — 14. Do not hate one another. — 15. Do not those boys tease 
one another ? 

To remember, se souvenir de. To refrain, a^ahstenir. To repent, 
ee repentir. To address one's self, s^adresser. To lower one's self, 
s*abai88er. To correct one's self, se corrtger. To go away, a'en alter. 
To decide, se didder. To notice, s^apercevoir de. Lost, perdu. 
Amused, amuaS (see Note i). As, comme. To ride, se promener d 
chevdl. To go for a drive, se promener en voiture. To rejoice, se 
rijouirn To tease, taquiner. 



Zmpersonal Verbs. 

Exercise LVIIL— (See Gr. 186—188.) 

I. We must see him. — 2. See how it lightens. — 3. It did not 
lighten, did it ? — 4, I am sure that it will freeze, it is so cold. — 
5. There is a man who complains of everybody. There are two 
ladies who complain of nobody. — 6. There are great difficulties in 
this exercise. I hope that you have prepared yourselves to conquer 
them by {en) learning your verbs with the greatest care. — 7. It does 
not become you to speak to your parents* with so little respect.*— 
8. There are thirty thousand inhabitants in this town. — 9. How 
many English soldiers were there in that battle? — 10. It follows 
that there are many people who did not see (have not seen) what 
has happened. — 11. It is time to begin our work, for we must finish 
it before supper. — 12. There {it) came several persons whom we 
had not invited. — 13. Will you tell me if it rains? If it did not 
rain, we should like to (a) go for a walk. — 14. Are there not more 
(de) difficulties in this exercise than you thought ? 

1. The patt participle of a verb which is accidentally reflexive— i\i9X is, not 
always reflexive — agrees, like a patt participle conjug^ated with avoir, with its 
cbject {accusative)^ if the latter comes before it, as : lie ae aont blesses, they have 
wounded each other. The verb blesser is not always reflexive, for instance : Ih 
cnt blesse leurs amis, they have hurt their friends. 

2. Promenade, marche, walk. The first means a ualk for pleasure; thit 
second the action of walking, or a march. 
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How, eomme. To lighten, Sclairer. To freeze, geler. To com- 
plain, seplaindre. To prepare one's self, sepr Sparer. To be becoming, 
seoir. To follow, t^efnsuwre. To rain, pleuvoir. To go for a walk, 
^ire wwe promenade. So little, « |?ew rf& 



Exercise LIX. — Reoapltnlatlcm. 

I. We tried in vain to cross the sea in a balloon ; the wind com- 
pelled us to turn back. — 2. 1 was so pleased, when we started, to see 
our balloon go up so rapidly. — 3. Everything seemed to promise (us) 
that our crossing would be short and pleasant. — 4. We had already 
ascended several hundred metres,* and travelled several kilometres* 
in the direction* of Cape Gris-nez,* when we were obliged to abandon 
our journey and to obey the current, which carried us rapidly 
towards England. — 5. In less than an hour and a half, to the 
great astonishment of a multitude* of spectators, we had come 
back almost to the very spot where we had started from. — 6. We 
expect to see the weather change, for the barometer has gone up 
very much since yesterday. — 7. My brother wishes to go with us. 



I. Verbs which take k before an Infinitive : 




S^abaigser, 


to lower one's 


self to... 


eneovrager. 


to encourage. 


aboutir, 


to end in. 




engager. 


to engage. 


accoutumer^ 


» to accustom. 




exercer. 


to exercise. 


admeitre, 


to admit. 




exhorter, 


to exhort. 


aider. 


to assist. 




hesiter. 


to hesitate. 


aimer. 


to like. 




inviter. 


to Invite. 


8*amiuery 


to amuse one's self. 


se mettre. 


to begin. 


a'appliqtier 


, to apply. 




penser. 


to thmk of. 


apprendre, 


to learn, to teach. 


persister. 


to persist in. 


aspirer. 


to aspire. 




se plaire, 


to please. 


s'aitaeher, 


to stick to. 




porter, 


to induce to. 


s'attendre, 


to expect. 




pousser. 


to excite to. 


autoriser. 


to authorize. 




preparer. 


to prepare. 


te borner. 


to limit one's 


self. 


prendre plaisir, to delight in. 


ehercher. 


to endeavour. 




renoncer. 


to renounce. 


concourir, 


to co-operate. 




se resigner. 


to resign. 


condamner, 


to condemn. 




se resoudre. 


to resolve. 


comentir. 


to consent. 




Tester, 


to stay. 


conspirer, 


to concur. 




songer. 


to think of. 


disposer. 


to dispose. 




iravailler. 


to work. 


donner, 


to give. 




viser. 


to aim. 


employer, 


to employ. 
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and begs of us to wait for him. — 8. If he does not come to-morrow 
morning, we will send him a telegram to tell him that we intend 
starting at nine o'clock. — 9. Several times I have dissuaded him 
from undertaking such a journey, knowing how delicate he is, and 
how easily his health is affected by the damp atmosphere. — 10. This 
time he entreats me to allow him to accompany us, so that we must 
wait until the morning. 

The very spot, Vendroit meme. So that, de sorte que. 



I. Verbs which take de before an Infinitive : 



to threaten, 
to deserve, 
to neglect, 
to Oder, 
to omit, 
to order, 
to forget, 
to aUow. 
to persuade, 
to pity, 
to prescribe, 
to urge, 
to beg. 
to promise, 
to propose, 
to remember, 
to refuse, 
to regret, 
to rejoice, 
to thank, 
to resolve. 
to risk. 
to summon, 
to wish, 
to suspect, 
to remember, 
to entreat, 
to attempt, 
to tremble, 
to boast. 



2. The preposition de is required between the following words and the adjec- 
tive joined to them : quelque chosey Hen, ceci^ eela, quoi, personne, quelqu'un^ pas 
mn^ mteun : Vous avez quelque chose de nouveau, you have something new. 
Il n^y a rien de bon, there is nothing good. 



AcheveTf 


to finish. 


mencuer. 


affecUr, 


to affect. 


meriter. 


a affligery 


to grieve. 


ndgliger. 


avertir, 


to warn. 


offrir 


8*avi8er, 


to take into one's head. 


omettre, 


se charger. 


to take upon one's self. 


ordonner. 


commander, 


to command. 


oublier. 


conjurer, 


to entreat. 


permettre. 


eonseiller. 


to advise. 


persuader. 


se eontenter, 


to be satisfied. 


plaindre. 


eraindre, 


to fear. 


preserire, 


dedaigner, 


to disdain. 


presser, 


diftndre. 


to forbid. 


prier. 


«e defier. 


to distrust* 


prometire. 


diffhrer. 


to differ. 


proposer, 


dire. 


to tell. 


se rappeler, 


dispenser. 


to dispense. 


refuser. 


dUauader, 


to dissuade. 


regretter. 


ierire. 


to write. 


se rejouir. 


empSeher, 


to prevent. 


remercier, 


enjoindre. 


to enjoin. 


resoudre. 


entreprendre^ 


t to undertake. 


risquer. 


s^eiofmer. 


to wonder. 


eommer. 


eseayer. 


to try. 


souhaiter. 


eviter. 


to avoid. 


soupgonner, 


feindre. 


to feign. 


se souvenir, 


96 /inciter, 


to congratulate one's self. 


supplier. 


te flatter. 


to flatter one's self. 


idcher, 


forcer. 


to compel. 


trembler. 


jurer. 


to swear. 


se vanter, 


manquer, 


to fail in. 





3> See the use of ne, Gr. 300. 
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ADVERBS. 



Exercise LX. — (See Gr. 189 — 192.) 

I. In our visit to that town, we went to see the museum, where 
we found pictures admirably painted, statues artistically carved, and 
draperies richly embroidered — 2. In your whole life act wisely ; do 
not follow blindly your foolish inclinations,* and try to live accord- 
ing to the good counsels given you by your parents.* — 3. If we live 
according to the commands of God and the laws of our country, we 
can appear before the tribunal* of justice* with impunity.— 4. We 
often see plainly that we are wrong, and yet we obstinately try to 
prove that we are right — 5. We do not always do well in our 
studies, and sometimes even we do badly, because we do not work 
sensibly. — 6. We were attacked at the same time right and left by 
the populace,* and we had to retreat in haste. — 7. The next day we 
got up early, and we started on foot for the railway-station, whence 
we intended returning home. — 8. At first we walked rapidly, but 
the darkness of the morning and the fear of meeting our enemies 
forced us to advance slowly and prudently. — 9. We had hardly 
reached the top of the High-street, when suddenly we were again 
obliged to retire before the throng of people, who seemed more and 
more excited. — 10. Nevertheless, we succeeded at last in frustrating 
their movements, and arrived at the station, whence the train* soon 
conveyed us to a place of safety. 

Whole (see Gr. 82). To try, essay er de. Given (say, which are 
given). To intend, avoir Vintention de. More and more, de plus en plus. 

1. The adverbs more or less are rendered by deplus and de moins in sentences 
like the following : A day more or lessy unjour de pins ou de moins. 

2. More, in the sense of still more, is rendered by encore, as : Give me a little 
more, donnez'm*en encore un peu, 

3. So mtfch the more, so much the less, are expressed in French by {Tcattant pltis, 
^autant moins, as : He is so much the more to be blamed, il est d'autant plus 
d bldmer. 

4. The more,., for it, the less,., for it, tixe rendered by en... plus, en.., moins, 
as : He is only the more to be blamed /or it, il n*en est que plus a bldmer. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 



Exercise LXL — (See Grammar 193 — 201.) 

I. Napoleon* Buonaparte* went to Egypt and Syria, hoping to 
make his way as far as India. He landed at Alexandria, went to 
Cairo, was defeated by Admiral Nelson* at Aboukir,* marched again 
across the desert to Jaffa* and Acre,* and was obliged at last to 
return to France.* — 2. Before long he was made First Consul in 
Paris,* and crossed the Great St. Bernard* with thirty-six thousand 
men, defeated the Austrians at Marengo* and Hohenlinden,* and 
forced Austria to accept his terms of peace at Luneville* in 1801. — 
3. In 1803 he collected one hundred thousand men at Boulogne,* 
with the intention of landing in England. At Trafalgar* the victory 
of Nelson destroyed his hopes on the sea. But in the same year 
Napoleon defeated the Austrians at Ulm* and at Austerlitz,* and a 
treaty was signed at Presburg. — 4. In the year 1806 he destroyed 
the power of Prussia at Jena. But his success forsook him in 
Saxony and Spain, and in 18 14 the fallen Emperor retired to the 
island of Elba. — 5. On the ist of March 18 15 he landed in Pro- 
vence,* and was in a few days in Paris.* In twenty days he once 
more was at the head of his army, and held the capital and the 
throne of France. 

To make his way, penetrer. To march to, s'avancer jusqiCa, 
Long, peu. To retire, se retirer. Once more, encoj^e une fois^ 
Presburg, Presbourg, Jena, lena. 



Exercise LXII. 

I. Before the church door two poor blind men were seated. — 
2. One was turning his face towards the passers-by, and seemed 



I* See Remarks, Grammar, page 6. 

2. The Ferfect definite b used in narration. 

3. Quslquef queiques, some, a few. Quelque, however. Quel que^ whatever. 

4. Bn is the only preposition requiring the Present participle. 
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full of resignation.* — 3. Everyone was pleased to assist him, and to 
throw a penny into his hat, which he held in his hand. — 4. The 
other, on the contrary, rough and ungrateful towards his benefactors, 
displeased with the pity. which they showed him, received their alms 
with {de) a greedy hand. — 5. From morning till evening they stood at 
the door without speaking to each other, without trying to help each 
other in their misfortune. — 6. Near the church lived an old lady, 
who was very kind to the poor of the village,* and liked to render 
their condition* more tolerable. — 7. She was struck by the presence* 
of those two beggars, and resolved to spealc to them, so as to find 
out their respective* conditions. — 8. But while she was received 
with the greatest respect* and the deepest gratitude* by the one, she 
was insulted by the other ; and, notwithstanding her kindness and 
her tenderness, he would not listen to her. — 9. The former had sub- 
mitted to his fate as a Christian, and was grateful towards those who 
had pity on him. The latter had never believed in God, and found 
no consolation* in works of love and charity. 

Seated, assia. On the contrary, au contraire. To live, demeurer. 
So as to, afin de. Find out, decouvrir. To have pity on, avoir pitie de. 

1. II y a trois cents habitants dans la vilie, there are three hundred inhabitants 
in (within) the town. // n*e8t pas ii la ville, il est ^l la campagne, he is not in 
town, he is in the country. 

2. Il travaille an mitre, he works by the yard. 

3. As a, like a, is expressed by en 1 Like a prince, en prince. 

4. See Gr. 70. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 



Exercise LXIII. — (See Grammar 202 — 206.) 

I. I thought he was at home when I went into the town. — 
2. Since you are here, I must talk with you, in order that I may 
know your opinion* on the subject — 3. Yet, as you have so little 
time to spend among your friends, I believe you would prefer your 
liberty ; therefore I will wait until you come back (Sub;.), — 4. But 
I hope you will soon come and see us, for, since I am obliged to act 
without your advice, I feel that, as soon as I am in trouble, I have no 
one to guide me, and it seems that I am (Suhj\) incapable* of bringing 
this business to an issue. — 5. Besides, you have told me many times 
that, if I were in difficulty, and you could (Suhj,) be useful to me, 
I should always find you ready to render me assistance. — 6. There- 
fore, when the opportunity presents itself, you may be sure that not 
only shall I write to you, but also that I shall remind you of your 
promise. — 7. Whilst we live, let us live worthy of Him who has 
given us existence, so that when we die we may be ready to give an 
account of our lives (sing.). 

Obliged, oblige de. Trouble, Vemharras, To bring to an issue, 
terminer. Many, hien des. Assistance, service. To give an account, 
rendre compte, 

1. Since, a preposition, is depuis. — Since, a conjunction, is puisque 

(cause), depute que (time). 

Vor, a preposition, is pour. — Tor, a conjunction, is ear. 

Before, a preposition, is avant or devant. — Before, a conjunction, is 
avant que. 

After, a preposition, is aprds. — After, a conjunction, is apres que, etc. 

2. To, meaning in order to, for the purpose of, is translated by ponr. 
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INTERJECTIONS. 



Exercise LXIV. — (See Grammar 207, 208.) 

I. Well done, my boys ! — 2. Come, cheer up ! Forwards ! — 
3. What ! (a) such behaviour 1 Really you surprise me 1 — 4. Be quiet, 
(I) pray (you) 1 Fie ! What a noise ! — 5. Alas ! I must punish you. 
— 6. ** Help 1 help ! " cried the man in the midst of the flames. — 
7. Ha ! how happy I am to meet you ! Alas ! how much I have 
suffered during your absence* 1 — 8. Look out I the train* is coming 
into the station ! All right — ^all right, my friend ! I am not on the 
line. — 9. Ho, there ! where are you going to ? Stop, thief ! — 
10. Hush 1 we won't say any more about it. 

How happy I am, que je suis heureux. In the midst, au milieu. 
How much, combien. To come into, entrer dans. We won't say any 
more about it, n'en parlous plus. 



I. Helas ! alas I He, Id ! hoy \ Alas I we are betrayed I hilaa! nous aomme^ 
trahia ! Hoy 1 not so fast, he^ Id ! paa at vite. 
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SECOND PART. 

SYNTAX. 



ARTICLES. 



Use or OmlBBlon of tbe jlLrtlcle. 

Exercise LXV. — (See Grammar 12 — 22.) 

I. Men fear death, which ends all their evils. — 2. Peace, joy, 
and abundance reigned among the inhabitants. — 3. Children must 
play. — 4. Iron is a mineral,* wheat a vegetable, and horses are 
animals.* — 5. I come from Holland, and my brother has just arrived 
from India. — 6. French wines are imported into England in great 
quantity. — 7. From Mexico we resolved to come back to England. 
— 8. In Spain we used to buy oranges* very cheap. — 9. Here we 
buy them one franc* a dozen. — 10. Boys in boarding-schools go 
home three times a year. — 11. Prince* Louis Napoleon* became 
President of the French Republic — 12. Prince Alfred,* Duke of 
Edinburgh,* married Princess Marie,* daughter of the Czar of 
Russia. — 13. Poor children have very often neither parents* nor 
friends. — 14. We found the children's clothes in rags. — 15. They 
were without food, and even without money. 

Has just anived (see Note 3, page 28). Very cheap, d trh bon 
marche, Edinburgh, Edimbourg. To marry, epoma. Neither... 
nor, m... ni. 



Exercise LXVI. 

I. Mrs. S. has pretty dresses and handsome shawls, but she 
always wears ugly bonnets. — 2. Many men who call themselves 

I. En, dans^m. En is used without any article. Dana is followed by an 
article or determinate adjective. 

With time en denotes the duration of time required to do a thinjr. Dans 
denotes the period of time after which a thing will be done (see Gr. 196). 
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friends of others are in reality their most dangerous enemies. — 
3. We have received a basket of flowers, a great quantity of pears, 
peaches, and apricots, and a large box (caisu) of apples. — 4. Charles* 
the Twelfth lost the Battle of Pultawa* against Peter the Great in 
1709. — 5. Sixtus the Fifth said that he^ Henry the Fourth, and 
Queen Elizabeth* alone were capable of bearing a crown. — 6. His 
friend's house has been completely destroyed by fire.— 7. You have 
seen my silver pencil, have you not ? — 8. I have seen your clasp- 
knife and your pin-box, but I have not seen any pencil — 9. Let us 
live as (en) true patriots. — 10. There were many men, women, and 
children in the streets, but few soldiers. — 11. Will you drink a glass 
of wine, or do you prefer a cup of tea? — 12. I will take, if you 
please, a glass of the Spanish wine which you have had so long. — 
13. The more I drink it, the more I like it — 14. All the roses* of our 
garden are in bloom. 



Exercise LXVII. 

I. What a beautiful book ! Are you going to give it to the in- 
telligent*-looking boy? — 2. He is an Italian boy, whose father is a 
general* in the Italian army. — 3. Michael Angelo, a contemporary 
of Raphael,* was at the same time a painter, a sculptor, and an 
architect. — 4. Necessity has no law. — 5. We have visited Antwerp, 
a town of Belgium. — 6. This little girl has a great deal of intelli- 
gence* for so young a child. — 7. How many friends has he in 
Paris* ? I do not know. A great many, I think, for he is himself 
almost a Frenchman. — 8. I should like to go to the fish-market and 
meat-market to {pour) buy fish and meat. — 9. My father has just 
bought a steam-engine for his flour-mill.— 10. What a noise you 
make when you come down ! If you keep on making so much ncnse, 
I shall be obliged to (de) send you into the garden. — ii. How much 
do they (people) sell this cloth at ? Three shillings a yard. And 
this lace ? Ten shillings a piece. 

Looking, regard. Michael Angelo, MichtUAnge, Raphael, 
Raphail Antwerp, Anvers, Belgium, Belgiqtie. To keep on, con- 
tinuer. 

I. A good deai, grmt dud^ many, • great many ^beaaooiip ; to many sstant ; as 
mmty^MiUiit. 
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Exercise LXVIII. — Reoapltalation. 

I. At school we study all sorts of things. — 2. Sometimes 
we are learning Greek, sometimes Latin.* — 3. Then we learn 
history, geography, natural history, botany, mathematics, &c. — 
4. We spend hours in (d) trying to learn geometry. — 5. When 
our masters give us problems, we grumble, because he gives 
us problems to solve when we ought to be writing com- 
positions.* — 6. We have also long French and German lessons 
to prepare, exercises to write, impositions to do. — 7. Life, we 
think, is very hard for boys. — 8. Yet when we leave school and 
have spent some years in the world, what a pleasure it is for us to 
look back on our school-life 1^-9. How pleased we should be to go 
back to school to prepare lessons for our masters, to study, to 
increase our knowledge, to work, in order to become clever men ! — 
10. Yes, work is very hard at school ; but how happy we are, when 
called upon to choose a profession,* to feel that through work we 
have acquired knowledge, and that through study we are able to pass 
examinations which place us in independent positions. — 11. The 
years passed at school seem a hard time for boys ; but let them 
remember that the fruit* of study is always sweet. 

Sometimes, parfois. To look back on, jeter Us yeux en arrihre mr. 
Called upon, appeles. Clever, de talents. Through, j>ar. Know- 
ledge, connaissances, 

1. The preposition by, before a Present participle in English, is expressed by 
en in French with the Present participle, 

2. WhcU has become of them 9 What tcould become of him ? etc. Such forms 
must be changed in French, and translated as if they were : What are they 
become ? What would he become ? Que sont-ils devenus f Que deviendrait'il ? 

3. The artide is repeated before two adjectives connected by etf when they 
do not qualify the same noun, as : Ze premier et le second etage^ the first and 
second stories — i.e,, the first story and the second story. 
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NOUNS. 



Plural of Proper MTouna and Coxnpound Subataatlves. 

Exercise LXIX. — (See Grammar 25 — 28.) 

I. The two Corneilles have distinguished themselves in 
literature, but both the Ciceros have not been equally cele- 
brated. — 2. The two Gracchi, by flattering the people, excited the 
divisions* which ended only when the Republic began, — 3. I had 
two Virgils and two Ciceros in my desk ; what has become of them ? 
— 4. In the second book of the Georgics, Virgil sings the praises of 
Italy, which has produced the Decii, the Marii, the Camilli, the 
Scipios, and Caesar, the greatest of heroes. — s« There were in that 
army three lieutenant-generals. — 6. In India the oleanders grow on 
the l^anks of streams. — 7. My grandsons were almost out of their 
minds for joy when they saw three of their kites disappear from (a) 
our sight. — 8. I never knew (Per/, indef.) a, ip\a.ce with so many screech- 
owls and so many bats. — 9. Silk-worms are so common in Tonquin* 
that silk is as cheap as cotton. — 10. Nightshades and marvels-of- 
Peru are plants which grow in our gardens. — 11. Have you ever seen 
a rattle-snake ? — 12. We have gathered a great quantity of snow-drops 
in that wood. — 13. Our friend was attacked on the high-road by two 
regular cut-throats, but managed to escape. 

Gracchus, Gracchus. Only, ne.,. que. What has become (see 
Note 2, p. 55). Georgics, Georgiques. Decius, Decius. Marius, ilfanw, 
Camillus, Camille. Scipio, Scipion, Oleander, laurier-rose. Almost 
out of their minds for, presque fous de. Regular, vrai. Managed, 

reicsstt. 

I. To live, meaning to dwell, to remain, is translated by demeurer, 
„ „ to have life, to exist, is expressed by vivre, 

1^" In writing compound substantives students should take the greatest care to 
understand thoroughly the meaning of each word. Then, as a rule, their mere 
common sense will show how to write them correctly. 
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Konns with two OenderSf Forelgrn MTounSf OolleotlTe 

MTouna. 

Exercise LXX. — (See Gr. 29 — 33.) 

I. With the prompt* assistance of his guide,* he succeeded in 
(a) carrying the dead man into a snow hut. — 2. Really this cabin- 
boy with his trumpet is a continual torment to (pour) the passengers, 
— 3. What page* are you reading now? I am reading (the) page two 
hundred ; I shall soon have finished, since the book has only three 
hundred pages. — 4. You would have roared with laughter if you 
had .seen that clown and his pretended assistant acting in the panto- 
mime.* — 5. I generally have a couple* of eggs for my breakfast.*- 
6. There are many (bien) bad people in this town. — 7. All the people 
of this hamlet are good. — 8. Although old, these good people 
are still active. — 9. I do not like certain* business people. Whatever 
(thing) you ask them, they always seem to impose upon you. — 
10. A great number of my friends live in America. — 11, Do you 
know the number of my house ? I believe you live at number 
eighty. — 12. It was Mazarin who brought to Paris the first operas ; 
they were Italian operas. 

Since, puisque. To roar with laughter, ae tordre de rire, (See 
Note, page 67.) 

Exercise LXXI. 

I. I want some postage-stamps; have you got any? — 2. We 
have several boot-jacks in the house, yet I cannot find one (of them). 
— 3. Most people think that happiness consists in riches ; they are 
mistaken. — 4. That boy always puts postscripts to his letters. — 
5. During the Empire* the Imperial* eagles were on all the French 
flags. — 6. This building was twice struck by lightning. — 7. The 
soldiers marched into Paris (en) singing their national* hymns. — 

1. Flu8 d'un, more than one, requires the verb in the singuUr. 

2. Got, used in English with the verb to have, is not translated in French, 

3. When 1/et means however It is expressed by cependant, 

4. En is placed before the verb whenever the latter is followed by »om$ or 
any, a number, an adverb or noun of quantity, when these words are not followed 
by their nouns, as : En avez'voutf Out, j* en ai trots. 

Have you got any ? Yes, I have three. 
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Place of Adjectives. Adjectives which changre their 
meaningr accordingr as they are placed before or 
after the MToun. 

Exercise IXKlY.-^See Gr. 56—60.) 

I. Will you bring me some cold water in a wine-glass ? — 2. The 
English troops fought valiantly with the French troops before 
Sebastopol.* — 3. The huntsmen wore red coats and black caps. — 
4. Consumptive persons ought to stay at home during the damp 
weather. — s- ^^^ ^^^e received from that lady a charming letter. — 
6. At last you have given me well-written exercises. — 7. The atmo- 
spheric variations* of the English climate are far from being pleasant 
— 8. *' Dear Mamma," said a pretty little girl to her mother, " it is 
fine weather to-day, let us go and listen to the harmonious songs of 
the birds." — 9. An honest man is not always a brave* man. — 
10. Napoleon* the First was a short man, but he (c*) was neverthe- 
less a great man. — 11. If we go out this evening I must wear a clean 
dress. — 12. When I asked {Pret indef,) you for a skeleton-key, I did 
not ask you for so large a key. — 13. When we write, as well as when 
we speak, we ought to select proper words to (pour) express our 
thoughts. — 14. A single word from you would suffice to comfort 
that poor woman. 

To fight, combattre. Consumptive, poitrinaire. To stay, rester. 
Song, chant. To comfort, consoler. 
See Note 2, page 39. 



Government of Adjectives. A<Uectlves of Dimension. 

Exercise LXXV.— (See Gr. 61—66.) 

I. Ignorance* is always ready to admire itself. — 2. We ought to 
be attentive to the voice of reason. — 3. Boys are often inclined to 
idleness. — 4. The house is full of people pleased with the reception 
which they have met with. — 5. Be kind towards your school-fellows, 
and you will be worthy of their love. — 6. That general* came back 

I. Adjectives requiring different prepositions must each have the preposition 
they require. We can say : Cet homme est utile et cher a safamille. But we could 
not say : Cet homme est utile et chert de sa famille, because utile requires ii and 
eheri requires de« We must say : Cet homme est utile k. safamille et in est eheri. 
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covered with glory. — 7. A father is dear to his children, — 8, It is 
more glorious to conquer one's self than to conquer others.— 9. It is 
useful to travel. — 10. That is easy to understand, but it is difficult 
to translate it into good English. — 11. The steeple of the cathedral 
of Pisa is 150 feet high. — 12. The Mississippi* is 4500 miles long 
and about 60 feet deep. — 13. We have in our house a room 30 feet long 
and 21 wide. — 14, You are richer by far than that man. — 15. How 
old is your sister ? She is fifteen years old. — 16. I should like to 
have a square box fifteen inches long by seven deep. — 17. The form 
on which you are sitting is seven feet long and two feet high. — 18. I 
am very glad to see you. 

Reception, accueil. Met with, regu. To conquer one's self, se 
vaincre soi-meme, Pisa, Pise, Square, carrL Form, banc. You are 
sitting, V0U8 etes aBsis. 



DeterminatlTe AiUeotlves. 

Exercise LXXVI. — (See Gr. 70, 71.) 

I. The son who cultivates wisdom is the joy of his parents,* the 
consolation* of their old age, and the hope of their posterity. — 
2. Fenelon* used to say, " I love my family more than myself, my 
country more than my family, and humanity more than my country.'' 
— 3. Aristotle said to his disciples,* ** Friends, there are no friends." 
— 4. Will you remember me to your father and mother ? — 5. That 
poor child has the toothache. — 6. A workman has just fallen down 
and has broken his arm. — 7. You have hurt my leg. — 8. I wish 
you were a little more careful ; in throwing that stone you have 
broken my tooth (a tooth to me). — 9. My cousin* has certainly his 
faults, but he also has some good qualities. — 10. Nature* spreads 
before us its works and its wonders. — 11. We recognized the lady, 
but we, did not recognize her two sons. — 12. I have travelled 
through the country which you praise so much ; I admire its villages 
as much as its towns. — 13. There are in the year seven months 
which have thirty-one days ; they are January, March, May, July, 

Which, quelf is an adjective. Which, lequelf is a pronoun. 

Which books have you chosen? Quels Hvres avez-vous chnsis f 
Which do you want ? Ztesquels voulez-vous ? 



A 
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August, October, December. There are four months which have 
thirty days ; they are April, June, September, November. February 
has only twenty-eight ; but every four years — that is to say, in every 
leap-year — it has twenty-nine days. 

To travel through, i^eircaz^nr. To remember to, rapptkt cm 
strnvenir de. — 

Exercise LXXVII. — Keeapltiilatioii. 

I. Some yqars ago, while we were on the Continent,* we met a 
poor old man, who was walking barefoot, and had evidently 
travelled a long journey. — 2. His dress attracted our attention. — 
3. His broad-brimmed grey hat covered the greatest part of his 
face. — 4. He wore a light brown coat, which had not certainly been 
made for him, and showed that it had belonged to a taller man than 
he. — 5. His wide trowsers, considerably too long for his short legs, 
were turned up, and allowed us to see his feet. — 6. Under his dirty 
attire his demeanour did not seem to announce a common man. — 

7. Indeed, when we spoke to him he bowed to us with the politeness 
of a man accustomed to live in good society, and when he spoke to 
us we could easily see that he was a man of good education. — 

8. " Although I am (Suhj,) seventy years of age," said he, "I travel 
through Europe on foot to admire once more the magnificence* of 
its architecture,* for I am a poor architect, deprived of everything. — 

9. I can assure you, gentlemen, that I never was so happy as when 
I stopped for several days near the famous church of St Peter at 
Rome.* — 10. I measured it myself. — 11. I know its length and its 
height. — 12. It is six hundred and thirteen feet in length and two 
hundred and eighty-six feet in height" — 13. He would have given 
us, no doubt, a long and interesting story of his travels had we not 
been obliged to leave him. 

Ago (see Gr. 251). Travelled, fait Turned up, retroussA, 
To bow to, aaluer. On foot, a pied. Once more, encore une fois. 
For (see Gr. 310). No doubt, sans doute. Had we not, say, if we 
had not 

1. January, Janvier ; Febraary, fivrier; March, mars; April, atrrt// May, 
mai ; June, Juin ; July, juillet ; August, aofCLt ; September, septembre ; October, 
octobre ; November, novembre ; December, decembre, 

2. Year is translated by an and annie. An expresses the idea of a complete 
year of 365 days, whilst annee is not limited to the number of 365 days : 

Une annie scolaire^ a scholastic year. 
UamUe bissexliUy leap-year. 
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PRONOUNS. 

Personal Pronouns. 

Exercise LXXVIII. — (See Grammar 99 — 104.) 

I. I know him, love him, and respect him, and shall esteem him 
notwithstanding your calumnies. — 2. Each day we have duties to 
fulfil and ought to remember them. — 3. I cannot understand that 
little boy. He cries, laughs, sings, and plays almost at the same 
time. — 4. Since you and your mother wish it, he, she, and I will 
start for London to-morrow. — S* ^^ spoke neither to them nor to 
me. — 6. I had spoken and written to him when he sent for you and 
your brother. — 7. We have written to their friends to tell them that 
their letters have been received. — 8. Our position was very different. 
While their object was to return to America, ours was to remain in 
England. — 9. You are, you say, an Englishman ? Yes, I am. But 
your wife is nd! an Englishwoman ? No, she is not. Is she not 
Mr. R.'s daughter ? She is. And you, I believe, are the French 
consul?* I am. — 10. Are you satisfied with the position you 
occupy in the French Government? No, I am not. — 11, Time 
develops in nature a principle of existence which seems to be con- 
cealed within it — 12. It depends always on one's self to act honour- 
ably. — 13. Whosoever thinks only of himself cannot hope that 
others should think of him. — 14. To love nobody but one's self is 
selfishness. 

To remember, se rappeler de. At the same time, en meme temps, 

1. In answering: questions, use a complete sentence in French : Have you 
received my letter? Yes, I have. Avn^vouBre^ ma lettre ? Oui, je Tai re^ue. 

2. Does he ? does he not? do we? do we not ? did we not? etc., are translated 
by n'est-ce pas f You are better, are you not ? Votu aUez tnieux, n'est-ce 
paaf 

3. See Appendix (Gr., page I03)> verbs preceded by en. 

4. When the gender of an adjective represents sufficiently whether you speak 
of a man or woman, the word man or woman, &c., is omitted : He is an Irish 
boy, il est Irlandals. 
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To Start, partir. To send for, envoyer chercher. To depend on, 
dependre de. Nobody but, ne... que. 



Exercise LXXIX. — (See Gr. 105, ro6.) 

I. If a man {on) wishes to correct himself of his faults, let him 
begin to examine himself and to know himself. — 2. It is more noble 
to conquer one's self than to conquer nations. — 3. That man seems 
to live only for his child. Forgetful of himself he is always thinking 
of her. — 4. What have you there ? Give me some. — 5. Go awayi 
greedy boy ; you have some in your hands, and yet you ask for some 
more. — 6. God has given you the means of becoming learned ; 
why have you not made use of them ? — 7. When I think about it I 
feel inclined to give it all my attention. — 8. It is an irreparable mis- 
fortune, you say, but you forget that you have a friend in him ; 
trust him, and you will soon receive from him the assistance you are 
in need of.^^ — 9. When you go to London, do you go there on foot or 
by train ? I always go by train. Shall you start from Paris to- 
morrow? Yes, I shall start from there to-morrow, and I shall 
return thither in a fortnight. — 10. Work is often hard, but its fruit* 
is sweet. Devote yourself to it, and some day you •will be glad of 
it. — II. Since we have at length found a house, we must stop there 
and ask for (a) shelter for the night. — 12. Do you think so (/e)? 
The people who live in it do not know us, and will certainly refuse 
to receive us. 

(See Gr. 62, 286, 299.) To make use of, se servir de. To feel, se 
sentir. To be in need, avoir besoin. (See Gr. 190.) To stop, 
s'arreter (see Gr. 98 and 183). 



DemonBtrative Pronouns. 

Exercise LXXX. — (See Gr. 107, 108.) 

I. What ! you here ? Is it possible ? — 2. Yes, it is I, and it is, 
as you see, quite possible. But what surprises me is, that you are 

1, In a weehy in a fortnight^ are translated by dan% buit jourt^ dans quinze 
Jours. To-day week, to-day fortniffht, by d*aujouri^hui en bult, d* aujourd'hui 

en quinze (see Gr. 252). 

2. ThnVs it is translated by e'est cela. 
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here also.' It is not possible, it is not you. — 3. That which you 
speak of is quite as surprising, it is true ; but do you believe that 
it is a well-established fact ? Is it not rather a pure* invention* ?^ 

4. No doubt it is a singular thing, but you may believe it. My 
brothers were there, and it was they who related the adventure. — 

5. If it were not a friend and a man whom I trust who tells (Subj.) 
me these things, I would not believe them. — 6. It would be easy to 
ascertain for yourself the truth of what I tell you. Write to my 
brothers and you will see what they will say to you. — 7. That's it ; 
it would be more satisfactory. Incredulity is a failing which I 
have never been able to conquer. — 8. See what you expose yourself 
to. One of my brothers never repeats what he has once said, and 
if it is he who answers your letter he will probably tell you that you- 
have no right to doubt what I have said. — 9. It is the duty of a true 
citizen to live and die for his country. — 10. It is noble to die for 
one's country. 

Quite possible, tres possible. Quite as, (out aussi (Gr. 287). No 
doubt, sans doute. To ascertain for one's self, ^assurer de. To 
conquer, vaincre. To have no right, n^ avoir pas le droit. To doubt, 
doubtei' de. 



Possessive Pronoumi. 

Exercise LXXXI. — (See Gr. in — 113.) 

I. Whose dog is this ? Is it yours ? — 2, Yes, it is my own. A 
friend of mine gave it to me two years ago. — 3. It is a very fine 
animal.* What is his name ? His name was given to him by a 
great friend of mine, who seems to like to give his dogs names that 
cannot be translated into any other language. — 4. Have you seen my 
brother's dogs ? They used to be my cousin's.* They are mag- 
nificent dogs. — 5. One of them is a mastiff and the other a terrier, 

1. To have the right of is translated by avoir le droit de. 
To have a right to „ ,, avoir droit km 

To he right „ „ avoir ralson. 

On the right and on the left „ » ^ droite et ii ffauobe- 

2. See Gr. 71. 
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the affection* of which for their master is extraordinary! — 6. For 
my ovm part I should prefer that my dogs should know their master's 
friends as well as their own master. — 7. Several of our ministers, 
chosen by the King, are imbued with his patriotism, and feel that 
their glory, as well as his, is in the happiness of the nation,* — 8. He 
who shows kindness to his fellow-creatures gathers its sweetest fruit 
— 9. I read good authors in order to form my taste. — 10. Why do 
we fear death if we have lived so as not to dread its presence ? — 11. In 
order to depict the passions* of man, it is necessary to have studied 
his heart and to know all its springs. — 12. This is not mine. It is 
probably my brother's. What has become of yours, then ? I have 
left mine at your uncle's. Do you know where he has left his ? Do 
you mean his watch ? I have sent it with my own to the watch- 
maker's. 

Imbued with, pSnStrS de. So as not, de manihre d ne pas. Springy 
ressort. To mean, vpuloir dire. 



D'otif dont. — Ohacnii. — Autres. — ^Antre chose, peraonne, 

etc. 

Exercise LXXXII. — (See Gr, 132 — 136.) 

I. The allies of Rome, ashamed of recognizing as their mistress 
a city from which liberty seemed banished for ever, began to shake 
off the yoke which they could no longer endure. — 2. The ten tribes 
of Attica had each its president, its police-officers, its tribunals, its 
assemblies, and its interests. — 3. Those men ask for advice, but do 
they not always act each according to his own fancy ? — 4. There is 

1. Affo is expressed by 11 y a before the time : 

He came five years agrOf il est venu 11 y a clng ans, 

2. Aimer takes the preposition d before the Infinitive, Aimer mieux takes 

lio preposition 

// aime a ae promener^ he likes walking, 

H aime mieux s'amuser que de travaiUer^ 
He prefers playing to working. 

3. Most English words ending in ory or ary become French by changing ory 
into oire, and ary into aire^ as : Glory, ghire; ordinary, ordinaire. 



\ 
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no eccentricity of which men are not capable.* — 5. The house you 
came out of is mine. It belonged to a family whose ancestors have 
played a great part in history, and from whom you would be proud of 
being descended. — 6. The ambassadors of the three different nations/ 
after having each presented his request to the Sultan,* left the palace, 
and immediately returned each to (dam) his own country. — 7. Since 
you have read the newspaper, can you tell me if there is any truth 
(anything true) in the report which has been spread all over the town ? 
—8. We have spent the day in the country, where we have at last 
met with somebody sensible. He was a man who did not trouble 
himself with politics, and one whose confidence rested entirely with 
those who governed his country. 

To shake off, secouer. Attica, Attique, To ask for advice, demander 
conseiL To play a part, jouer un rSle, All over, par touie. To meet 
with, rencontrer. Sensible, sage. To trouble one's self with, a'occuper 
de. To rest with, repoaer sur 



Exercise LXXXIII. — Beoapltalatioii. • 

I. My children, at your age* one likes to hear stories, and I am 
going to tell you a short one, which an old aunt of mine used to 
relate to anyone who wished to listen to her. — 2. These were her 
own words. — 3. " He who thinks only for himself cannot expect 
that others should trouble themselves about him. — 4. Two boys had 
gone together into the country to gather nuts. — 5. Of course, both 
were anxious to fill their pockets as soon as possible.* — 6. The 
younger one, who was not more than nine years old, ventured too 
far into the wood and began to cry. — 7. The other one, who was 
twelve, heard him ; but, fearing that he would not fill his pockets if 
he went to his assistance, paid no attention* to his cries. — 8. The 
wood in which they were was frequented by wolves. — 9. One of 
these, attracted by the cries of the poor child, came out in search of 
his prey. — 10. And, what was the terror of the bigger boy, when he 



1. Pays, reyio or patria, Campagne^ rus, Patrie, patria. 

2. To spend (money), is dtpenser. To spend (time), is passer. 

3. To ask for, is demander. To ask someone for a thing, demander une chose 
d quelqtCun. To ask a question, is faire une question. To ask of, is demander d 
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saw near him an enormous wolf, whose eyes were fixed on him, and 
whose mouth was already half-opened to seize him. — ii. Then he 
cried too, but his cries were not heard, and the wolf devoured him. 
— 12. God had pity on the other one. — 13. A wood-cutter had 
heard him and, with the assistance of his dog, discovered him. — 
14. He took the child to his mother, who wept for joy and 
thanked the good wood-cutter for having saved her only son." 

Anyone who, quiconque. These were, void. Word (see Gr. 225). 
To trouble one's self about, s'occuper de. Country (see Gr. 309). 
To pay attention, /aire attention, /aire cas. In search, en quite. 
Near (see Gr. 317). Mouth (see Gr. 226). Half, d moitii. To 
have pity on, avoir pitie de. To take (see Note i, page 38). 
For joy, de joie. Only (see Gr. 60.) 

Be who, blm who (meaning the one who), eelul qu%, 
^Be whom, blm whom ( „ „ whom)^ eelul que, 

8be who, ber who ( „ ,, who), eelle qui 

8be trAom, ber t^^m( ,, ^, whom), eelle ^Me. 

Tbey who, tbem toAo=ceux qui, eelles qui, 
^ Tbey whom^ tbem whom=^wx. que, eelles que. 
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ADVERBS. 

Exercise LXXXIV. — (See Grammar 284 — 295.) 

I. You must come sooner. For three days in succession you 
have been late. — 2. If you were as regular in your studies as you are 
in your games, I would willingly grant you the holiday which you ask 
me for. — 3. Nothing would please me so much ; but there is nothing 
less satisfactory than your attendance at school. — 4. Your brother 
is far more industrious than you, and yet, although he has (Subj,) 
some ability, you have a great deal more. — 5. You used to work as 
much as the best boy in the school, but suddenly you became care- 
less ; and since then you have neglected your duties, or rather you 
have not done that which we have a right to expect of you. — 
6, Formerly you seemed inclined to please your masters, by doing 
voluntarily all your work and by never being late. Now you are 
anything but diligent, and the sooner you alter your conduct the 
better it will be. — 7. You will not try to please others, you say, nor 
me either ; therefore, although I regret it very much, you must come 
to school to-moriow, and if you are late I shall punish you. 

Regular, exact Attendance, assiduite. At school, d I'ScoIe. To 
alter, changer de. The better it wDl be, mieux cela vaudra. (See 
Gr. 89, 284, 289, and 290.) 



Exercise LXXXV. — (See Gr. 296—306.) 

I. Why does he not reply when he is spoken to ? I cannot 

make him saya word. — 2. You could not imagine how often I have 

.tried to induce him to overcome his timidity, which, unless he is 

(Subj.) with persons whom he knows, renders him incapable o^ 

expressing himsell — 3. His parents* constantly reprimand him, hot 

1. For, referiiog to time : Bepuis* meaning since. 

Pendant* „ during. 
Vonr, „ enough for, 

2, Do not forget the place of an adyerb in a French 
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I fear that it is in vain, and it is no longer in the power of anybod]^ 
to give him the confidence in himself which he has lost. — 4. Parents* 
ought not only to watch over their children, but they should also 
bring them up with the greatest care, for fear lest through their £ault 
they themselves should become (Suhj,) ashamed of their behaviour 
in society. — 5. I do not doubt that often children are to be blamed 
for their awkwardness, but I think that with proper training they 
may overcome a great deal of their natural nervousness. — 6. Those 
who have not studied the disposition of children will question, per- 
haps, the truth of my assertion ; but not only have I proofs of it 
myself, but I have heard it confirmed by many others. — 7. It requires 
more tact than you think to educate youths, and it is more difficult 
than you imagine to break them of the bad habits which they have 
contracted in their infancy. 

To imagine, iimapiner. How often, combien defaiSi To induce, 
persuader. In the power, cm pouvoir. Anybody, personne. To 
watch over, veiller sur. To be blamed, d hldmer. To break off, 
arracker d. 

1. The passive voice in English is generally better rendered in French by the 
active with on for the subject, as : 

It is related, on raeonte. 

He has been warned, on fa avertu 

2. Word is translated by mot or parole. Mot is merely a word com- 
posed of letters. Varole is the expression of that word, as : 

I have written two words to him, je lui ai ecrit deux mots. 

I don't care for all your fine words,7'at bum f aire de vot belles paroles. 

3. See Gr. 209. 

4. A preposition and a noun formini; an adverbial expression have no article 
between them: II a eombattu aveo oouragre, he has fought with couroffe 
(courageously). 
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PREPOSITIONS. 



Exercise LXXXVL— (See Grammar, Chapter viii., and 307 — 317.) 

T. During the reign of Elizabeth, Mary, Queen of Scots, abdi- 
cated her throne in favour of James the Sixth. — 2. Louis* the Four- 
teenth, after the death of Colbert,* revoked the Edict of Nantes,* and 
issued another by which he allowed Huguenot children above seven 
years of age to change their religion without the consent of their 
parents.* — 3. During his reign nearly four hundred thousand 
Huguenots* left their country and carried into foreign lands their 
wedth, their commercial* intelligence,* their industry, and then: 
desire for (de) vengeance. — 4. During (sous) the reign of James the 
Second seven prelates of the Church were prosecuted for defending 
the privileges* of the established religion.* Their trial lasted a whole 
day. The jurymen remained all night in consultation* without fire 
and candle. A great difference* of opinion* appears to have pre- 
vailed among them, for it was not until ten o'clock on the following 
morning that they pronounced the acquittal of the prelates. — 
5. Peter the Great undertook a journey through Europe for the 
purpose of bringing back to his subjects the improvements of more 
civilized nations.* 

Scots, JEcosse. James, Jacques. To allow someone to, permeitre 
d qtielqu^un de. To remain, rester. For the purpose of, dans le 
hue de. It was not until ten o'clock, c« nefut qu'd dix heures* 



ExERasE LXXXVII. 

I. The enemy was on the point of declaring war against (to) us, 
but our soldiers were ready to defend their country and die for their 

1. Comme — ^meaning, in the capacity of — takes no article, as : Comme che/du 
conseil, iljlt connaitre tea ddliberationt, as the chief (in his capacity) of the council, 
he made its deliberations known. 

2. For. lam sorry for itfj^en auisf ache. Tor cvtr, d jamais. But for 
yon, sans vous. For, a conjunction, car. 

3. Vrota — referring to time — is sometimes expressed by dhs, as : From that 
moment, dds ce moment ; sometimes by depuis, as : From that day, depuls ce 

jOUT'ld* 
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king. — 2. Indeed, when the news came that the hostile troops were 
marching through the forests and along the valle3rs to surprise our 
frontiers, our army in less than forty-eight hours had begun a 
campaign, which, according to the reports of our correspondents, 
was nothing but a succession of acts of heroism. — 3. When once 
they had penetrated (in) the ranks of their enemies, and had com- 
pelled them to sue for peace, our soldiers showed their generosity 
by protecting the property of those who had remained in the 
country to cultivate their land. — 4. But among those who had 
fought against them, there were some who for a long time had 
excited the hatred of their nation^ against ours. — 5. The commander- 
in-chief of our troops thought it his duty to make a severe* example 
of them, and twenty of them were shot by his orders. — 6. As for 
their sovereign, he was restored to his possessions,* and had only to 
sign a treaty of peace, which lasted more than ten years. 

To remain, rester (see Gr. 169). It his duty, qu^U etait de son 

devoir. Shot, JusilU, Restored to, rStahU dans. 

* 

z. Aprh, after. D'aprks, from, according to. 

He came after me, il eat venu apr^s moi. 
He paints ttom nature, ilpeint d'aprds nature. 

2, De nuit, by night. J)e Jour, by day. 

3, Peu dpeu, little by little. Tour d tour, by turn. 

4, De ville en ville, from town to town. De Paris h, Londres, from Paris ta 
London* 

5« To take a thing trora someone, prendre quelque chose h, quelquun. 

6, See Gender of Nouns, Gr., page 93. 

7« A qui mieux mieux : They vie with each other in ninning, Us eourent d qui 
mieux mieux, 

8. An infiQitive governed by a noun is preceded by de, as : Le temps de lirem. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 



Exercise LXXXVTIL — (See Grammar 202 — 206.) 

I. From what yoa have written to me, I conclude that this afiair 
is hi more important than I had thought. — 2. Wliatever yoa do you 
will not succeed, although you are working (SubjJ) with the greatest 
industry, because you do not adopt proper methods. — 5. I think, 
tfaeiefore^ God exists ; for that which thinks in me I do not owe to 
mysel£ — 4, Neither absence* nor time will ever efiace from my 
heart the remembrance of your kindness. — 5. Neither my health, 
nor my tastes, nor my occupation'^ (pL) allow me to leave this 
ddig^btfnl retreat. — 6. Since you are here, and are disposed to hdp 
me^ I accept your services. — 7. Although I often meet him, and 
know him veiy well, I cannot hope that he will accept {Suhj.) my 
proposal — 8. He was fond of glory, but he found it rather in 
the testimony of his own actions than in the testimony of men. — 
9. I have nothing to say about that man, except that he is a gentle- 
man. — la Before commendng war, wise men can oppose it; but as 
soon as it is dedaied, whether they (on; find it just or unjust, there 
ODg^ to be only one will in the Jiaiion.* Ejuch citizen owes himself 
to his country. 

Wasfond o[f mficuL Abont, dt. Except Ibat, tiw^n qve, A gentle- 
man, MM lomme comtuie ilfauL Whether, tCfU qwL, Mill, x»Vm$A (ytft 
Gr- 162 dS.) said zz^y (cp 



As loBf JH^ imift ^pttf MMM hmji ttm jfm fwt, 
As kng \^>) Mf mum kmf |m. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 



Exercise LXXXIX. — (See Grammar 209, 210.) 

I. Whatever you may say against my friend, I will never believe 
that he wishes to deceive me. — 2. I doubt whether you would speak 
so rashly if you knew him. — 3. I am certain, on the contrary, that you 
would defend him against the attacks of his enemies, if you were as 
convinced as I am of his honesty. — 4. We have lived several years 
together, and I do not think that his conduct has excited even the 
least suspicion. — 5. Do you believe, then, that there can be any 
truth in the accusation* which they have brought against his 
character ? — 6. Could it be possible* that a man, whose name has 
always been respected, would disgrace* his family and his friends by 
such conduct ? — 7. No, nothing would surprise me more than that 
this man should be guilty of an offence which, unless it was 
proved, I could never believe. — 8. He is, I assure you, the most 
honest man that I know, and the only one, perhaps, in whom 
I place my entire confidence. — 9. It seems that you have been 
deceived by someone who wished to injure the reputation* of my 
friend, in order that you might prevail upon me to break off our 
friendship. — 10. The only advice I can give you is to drive such a 
thought from your mind. 

To bring, suaciter.JpLO disgrace, dishonorer. Offence, crime. 
To injure, nuire a. To prevail upon, persuader. To break off, 
rompre. To drive from, bannir. 

After some of the verbs which generally govern the Subjunctive Mood, the 
Indicative must be used when the thii^ spoken of is not doubtful but certain, or 
at aU events most probable^ as : 

(a) Madame, onbUex-TOiis 

Que Th^s^ est mon p^ et qn'il est votre ^ponx ? — Racine, 
{b) Zl a'enaatt {impers.) que vons tKvem tort. 
(e) De ces deux dames, c'est la plus jeune que je connais. 

{d) II fit teUe et telle phose, de mant^re que Ton vit clairement 
ses intentions. 

(e) Je n*tffnore pas qu'il a voalii me nuire. 
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Exercise XC 

I. It seems to humble men who cultivate science,* that God 
has allowed that the greatest discoveries should be made by chance. ^ 
— 2. Boys, behave always in such a manner that you may be loved 
and esteemed by your masters. — 3. That boy behaves in such a 
manner that he is, and will always be loved by them. — 4. It is 
true that I have made a mistake, and I cannot deny it But if it is 
true that you have made the same mistake, why do you hot acknow- 
ledge it ? — 5. You say that you are certain that he is right What 
would you say if someone wrote to you that he is wrong ? — 6. I 
would not believe that he could be wrong, whatever you might say. 
— 7. If you considered the state of affairs and gave yourself time to 
reflect, I question whether you would not endeavour to obtain some 
delay. — 8. What do you fear ? Do you suppose that our conduct 
could be. opposed to the wishes of our nation*? Is it not most 
important* that Europe should be informed at once of our intention ? 
— 9. But could you not show as much determination* without 
running the risk of plunging the nation into war ? — xo. Do you not 
think that a little more consideration,* with the same determina- 
tion*, would produce the same eflfect ? — 11. We must act promptly ; 
that is our motto. 

In such a manner, de manihre que. To acknowledge, reconnaitre^ 
At once, sur-U-champ. Motto, devise. 



Exercise XCI. 

I. If we were certain that those gentlemen had come and wished 
to visit our neighbourhood, we would send our carriage to meet 
them, in order that we might have the pleasure of receiving them 
ourselves, and of giving them the information they require, — 2. We 
have written to your brother to come (use Subj. with ** ajin que ") 
with them ; but, unless he is not at home, or has not received our 
letter, we cannot understand how it is that we have not been informed 

Bule.^!^ Indicative Mood is the mood used to express real facte (or fficts lap* 
posed to be teal) and principal propositiene. 

The Subjunctive Mood expresses potsibHitif, uncertainty^ doubt^ and it oced 
in subordinate prqpoeitioHM^ 
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of the day of their coming. — 3. But I do not suppose that he would 
come if he had anything else to do. — 4. Is it probable that he would 
consent to undertake such a journey ? — 5. I do not believe that he 
could have answered your letter, even if he had received it. Do you 
forget that you wrote yesterday, and that he could only receive your 
letter to-day ? — 6. Whatever you think, whatever you say, whatever 
may be your conduct towards me, I am not afraid that my motives 
will be suspected. — 7. I have done my duty, therefore I shall not 
be afraid that my friends will blame my actions. What ! have I been 
brought up by you to be exposed to shame, because I have followed 
your bad counsels ? May I die sooner than (to) lose my honour ! 

To meet them, a leur rencontre. How it is, comment il se fait. 
Their coming, leur arrivSe. Anything else, autre chose. Than (see 
Gr. 45). 

Exercise XCII. 

I. He is the cleverest painter that I know. — 2. His pictures are 
the best that I have seen in this exhibition. — 3, May he be one day 
the greatest artist in the world. — 4. You must stop in this village, 
for it is the last one you can reach to-day. — 5. Nero was the first 
emperor who persecuted the Church. — 6. Is this the first exercise 
that he has written ? Yes, it is the first composition that he has 
done. — 7. The Egyptians were the first who knew the principles of 
(a) true government. — 8. The movements of planets are the most 
regular movements of any we know. — 9. Although this book has 
been written by the author you mention, it is not the best he has 
published. — 10. Happen what will, I cannot consent to it. — 11. We 
could not believe that he was among those men, nor that he even 
knew them. — 12. I brought all my flowers in, for fear that it would 
freeze. — 13. Homer, who invented the fables of gods and demi-gods, 
is the most agreeable romancer that ever was. — 14. The Egyptians 
did not doubt that certain plants and animals were divinities. 

Exhibition, eai^osilion, (See Gr. 261.) What will, que pourra. 
To bring in, rentrer. (See Gr. 303.) 

The Terb is found often at the beginning of elliptical sentences, such as : 
▼Ive la liberie ! Liberty for ever I P^rlssent les meckants ! Perish the wicked I 
▼entile le del quUl en soit ainsi ! Heaven grant that it may be so ! Que je 
•aobe, as far as I know. Fa$ qaeje aaolie, not that I know of. 
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Exercise XCIIL-^&ecapltalatloii. 

. I. Whatever you may say, whatever you may promise me, you 
cannot persuade me to divulge my secret^ — 2. A secret entrusted 
to me is a sacred trust — 3. There is no one in the world who can 
compel me to disclose it. — 4. Although you may use the most 
rigorous means, although you may exercise your power, although 
the laws even are against me, do not expect that I shall ever be con- 
vinced that I have the right to break a promise which I have once 
made. — 5. Do you think that I could be cowardly enough, after I 
have told a friend or an enemy that the confidence he has placed in 
me shall be shared with no one, to go and break my word for fear 
that some disgrace* should befal me ? No, never ! — 6. There are 
things which I might do to please you, but to suppose that I should 
commit an action,* so unworthy of a man, is an insult to my honour. — 
7. Know that I have taken for my motto that of one of the noblest 
men who have ever lived, of one of the bravest who have ever 
fought on the battle-field, of the knight who never feared lest (qu^) 
death should strike him, because he was without fear and without 
reproach. — 8. Do not think, then, that your words of persuasion or 
of threat could ever turn me from that which* I believe to be my 
duty. — 9. Such words are worthy of the soldier who, although he 
was a prisoner, did not hesitate to die rather than divulge a secret 
which might have caused the loss of his country. 

To turn, dStoumer, 

1. See Gr, 81. 

2. Repeat the determinative a^ecttve before each noun, as: Such men and 
women cannot be trusted, on nepeutpaa se fier i de teU hommes et d de telles 
femmes. 
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PAST PARTICIPLE. 

Exercise XCIV. — (See Grammar 211 — 221.) 

I. In to-day's telegrams the general in command announces that 
the Egyptians have been defeated. — 2. Their troops have been 
obliged to retire behind their intrenchments, after having left several 
guns in the hands of the English soldiers. — 3, Although the 
Egyptians attacked our army in {avec) superior force, they were driven 
back into their camp, and must have suffered considerable loss. — 
4. Every day we may expect to hear that a decisive battle has 
been fought, and that the enemy, unable to resist our troops, has 
fled into the desert or has surrendered. — 5. Yet the task is not a» 
easy one. Their chief has succeeded in collecting a great number of 
men under his command, and if they can be persuaded to flght in 
a battle as they have fought in their forts, they may not be so 
easily subdued. — 6. Already we have heard of officers leaving the 
rebel chief, of dissatisfaction among his troops, and of their readi- 
ness to flee when they are attacked by English soldiers. — 7. But 
until they have been crushed in a pitched battle, they will offer 
an obstinate resistance. 

To drive back, repottsser. May (use the verb pouvoir). To 
expect that, s^attendre d. To hear, apprendre. To surrender, se 
rendre. To succeed In, succSder hm To hear of, entendre parler. 



Exercise XCV. 

I. Led to victory by their brave general, our soldiers have come 
back, covered with glory. — 2. In our journey through the provinces, 
which had been occupied by the invaders, we met nothing but 

The past participle agrees with the noun or pronoun bearing the action of the 
verb, except in the case when the noun or pronoun is in the accusative, then the 
participle agrees with it only when the accusative precedes the participle. 
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devastated fields, destroyed houses, pulled-down fortifications, and 
burned castles. — 3. The gentlemen to whom you have spoken are 
well known in our town, — 4. They often have given to travellers 
information(^Z.) which they have themselves collected with the greatest 
difficulty. — 5. How many times we should have been compelled to 
retrace our steps had we not met them. — 6. We have at all times 
received from them marks of attention which we had no right to 
expect — 7. When we had visited the principal parts of the country, 
we were invited to spend a few days with them. — 8. Never have we 
met men more learned and more profoundly acquainted with 
antiquity. — 9. Not only did they explain (Pey/. Indef.) to us most 
lucidly what we asked {Perf, Indef.) them, but they also went {Perf. 
Indef.) so far as to offer to take us and show us the ruins which are 
scattered about in the neighbourhood — 10. We really have found a 
constant source of pleasure in the company of such men. 

To retrace one's steps, retrousser chemin. At all times, toujours. 
Right (see page 65). Never have we, nous rCavonajamaii. As far 



Exercise XCVI. — (See Gr. 222 — 238.) 

I. The evenings we have spent in the country among our friends ; 
the dinner-parties which they have given ; the time we have spent 
with {dans) their families ; the words which they have used in their 
conversation ; the things which we have seen in their homes ; the 
balls which we have gone to ; the walks we have taken with them ; 
everything, even a description of their carriages, has been introduced 
in the diary, which I will send you. — 2. Your sister has already torn 
up several letters which she had begun to write. — 3. I saw her 
yesterday morning take her writing-case, but, before she had written 
two lines, she was obliged to go and welcome her aunt who had 
arrived from England. — 4. The greatest wonder of Egypt is not the 
work of men ; nature alone has created it ; it is the Nile. — 5. Man- 
lius bared his breast, which was covered with the scars which the 
wounds that he had received had left. — 6. The numerous storms 



Th^past participle, without any auxiliary verb or conjugated with Hre^ must 
take the gender and the number of the noun to which it refers. 
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there have been have injured vegetation. — 7. We shall always 
remember the week we have travelled together. — 8. The lady whom 
I have seen painting paints very well. — 9. The lady whom I have 
seen painted by that artist is well known. 

To go and welcome, aller recevoir. To injure, nuire d. 



Exercise XCVII. 

I. At last we have made them understand that the thing is more 
serious than they had thought (it). — 2. I have given you several 
pages to write out ; how many (of them) have you written ? — 3. My 
reasons, which I thought (Perf. Indef.) they would approve of, 
seemed to me better than they were. — 4. The few troops which he 
has collected will save the country. — 5. The little attention you have 
given to your work has been noticed by your master. — 6. The Gauls, 
having taken possession of Rome, were driven out of it by Camillus. 
— 7. In all his actions, it is his glory, rather than the happiness of 
the people, which he has had in view. — 8. Some of our writers have 
imagined that they surpassed the ancients. — 9. On the arrival of 
their father all his children kept silent. — 10. We had persuaded our- 
selves that our conduct would be admired. — II. We have paid the 
seven hundred francs that this land has cost us. — 12. The risk which 
he has run is very great. — 13. The two hours we have run have tried 
us very much. — 14. The plague there has been has compelled many 
people to leave the country. 

To write out, copier. The few, lepm. To collect, assembler. To 
take possession, s'emparer. To drive out, chasser. To have in view, 
se proposer. To imagine, ^imaginer. To keep silent, se taire. 



Exercise XCVIII. — (See Appendix, Adv. — Prep.) 

I. Towards midnight we heard a strange voice, which seemed to 
come from outside. — 2. My brother had gone to bed later than usual, 
and was not yet asleep. — 3. We thought it could be nothing less 

1. The second of two consecutive verbs is in the Infinitive Present. 

2. And, after a verb of motion, is not expressed in French. 

3. See Gr. 288—300. 
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than a man crying for help. — 4. We listened for some time, and the 
voice appeared to approach nearer and nearer. — 5. It seemed then 
to come through the wall of our room. — 6. For a few minutes a 
complete silence succeeded the sound which we had heard so 
plainly. — 7. Suddenly a cry was uttered within our room. — 8. I 
cannot deny that I was considerably frightened. — 9. But my brother, 
who is always ready to investigate that which he cannot at once 
understand, jumped out of bed, and in an instant was standing in 
the middle of the room quite as frightened, I believe, as I was. — 
10. He assured me afterwards that he felt rather nervous, thinking 
that it might be a ghost. — 11. Nevertheless he seemed ready to 
defend himself if he met anyone, and was on the point of catching 
up a pistol, when suddenly the sight of two brilliant lights petrified 
him. — 12. I saw the lights also, but instead of imitating my 
brother, I burst out into a roar of laughter. — 13. It was our old cat, 
which had run into our room through the open door, after having, I 
suppose, quarrelled with one of her nightly friends. 

To be asleep, dormir. Nearer and nearer, de plus en plus prhs. 
To jump out of bed, sauter ci has du lit To be standing, etre debout. 
To burst out into a roar of laughter, eclater de rire. 



Exercise XCIX. — Reoapltulatlon. 

I. Petitions against the restoration of Cetewayo are being 
numerously signed in Natal. — 2. They assert that his return would 
raise among the Zulu people a desire to reorganise the military 
system, that it will be regarded by the natives of Natal as an act of 
weakness, will excite their disgust, and seriously affect their present 
loyalty to Her Majesty's Government. — 3. In the course of a recent 
interview John Dunn is said to have denied that he ever had the 
intention of welcoming back the King. — 4. On the contrary, he firmly 
believes that the step will be fraught with great danger, and that Great 
Britain will be compelled to retain a strong force in Zululand. — 
•5. The Chief Oham has declared his intention of offering no oppo- 
sition to the restoration. — 6. Sir H. Bulwer has left Maritzburg for 
Rorke's Drift, in order to meet the Zulu chiefs, to discuss and settle 
their grievances. — Daily News. 



6 
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THIRD PART. 



COMPOSITION. 



GIBRALTAR. 

An English fieet under Sir George Rook, having Dn(i) board 
several regiments commanded by the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadti 
appeared before the Rock of Gibraltar. The soldiers of the garrison 
went,to say their prayers instead of standing on their guard (2). A 
few English sailors climbed the rock. The Spaniards capitulated ; 
and the British fls^ was placed on the rampart. — Macauht/.. 

(l) d, (2) S€ teairsnr leurs gardes. 



AN INGENIOUS REPLY. 

Two men were one day talking together. One of them said that 
his great-grandfather, his grandfather, and his father all died (i) at (2) 
sea. " Then," said the other, " if I were you, I would never go to (2) 
sea." " But," said the first speaker, " where did your father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather die ? " ** In their beds," was the reply. 
" Then," said the other, " if I were you I would never go to bed " (3). 

(i) Say : had all died. (2) £n. (3) Se coucher. 



CHARLES IL AND DOCTOR BUSBY. 

When Charles II. paid a visit to Doctor Busby, the latter 
walked through the school with his hat on (i), while the former 
complaisantly followed with his hat under his arm. Before the 
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departure of the King the Doctor thus addressed him : — *' I hope 
your (2) Majesty will excuse my want of respect, but if my boys 
imagined there was a greater man in the kingdom than myself, I 
should never be able to rule them." 

(i) Son chapeau sur la tite. (2) 8a, 



QUIN AT A DINNER-PARTY. 

Quin, the actor, was once at a small dinner-party. The master 
of the house, pushing a delicious pudding towards him, begged 
him to (i) taste it. A gentleman had already taken an immense piece 
of it. " Pray," said Quin, looking first at the gentleman's plate and 
then at the dish, *' which is the pudding ? " 

(i) Le pria de. 



CARLINI AND THE PHYSICIAN. 

When Carlini was oonvnlsing (i) the inhabitants of Naples with 
laughter, a patient went to a physician in that city, in order to obtain 
some remedy for the excessive melancholy from which he suffered. 
The physician endeavoured to comfort him, and advised him to go 
to the theatre and see Carlini. ** I am Carlini," replied the patient. 

(i) To convulse with laughter, faire erever de rire. 



COLIGNY. 

Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France, was one of the most 
remarkable men of his time. His name has gained a mournful 
celebrity in the pages of history, as that of the greatest martyr in the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew (i). He embraced the doctrines of 
Calvin, and by his austere manners and the purity of his life illus- 
trate (2) the doctrines which he had embraced. In his youth he 
was the gay companion of the Duke of Guise. But the two 
friends, separated by opinion and by interest, were changed into (3) 
mortal foes. — Prescott. 

(I) La Saint-Barth^l^my. (2) Relever. (3) Devenir. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND THE PIRATE. 

Alexander the Great asked a pirate, who had been taken (i) 
prisoner, and was brought (2) before him, why he was so daring 
as to (3) infest the seas, and commit depredations in (4) so shameful 
a manner. " For my own private advantage, as you do," replied 
the pirate. ** But as I only employ a single galley, I am called (5) a 
pirate; whereas you, because you make }Our excursions with your 
whole fleet, are called (5) a king ! " Alexander immediately ordered 
the man to be set at liberty (6). 

(i) Fait. (2) Amener (apporter gives the idea of carrying to). (3) Auez... 
ponr. (4) De. (5) Use the active form with " on." (6) That the man should 
be {SubJ ) mettre en liberty. 



LOUIS XIV. 

Louis XIV. was bom on September 5th, 1638. He was only 
five years old when he was called to the throne of France, after 
the death of Louis XIII., his father. His reign was the longest of 
the French monarchy, and lasted seventy-two years. During the 
minority of Louis, Anne of Austria, his mother, was Regent, and 
governed France with Cardinal Mazarin, who became Prime 
Minister. The first five years of his minority were remarkable for 
four great victories — Rocroi, Fribourg, Nordlingen, and Lens^ — 
gained by the young Duke of Enghien, called afterwards the Great 
Condd Louis XIV, was twenty-two years old when he began to 
reign by himself (i), after the death of Mazarin. 

(i; SenL 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND DIOGENES. 

Alexander the Great, pasting through (i) Corinth, had the 
curiosity to see the philosopher Diogenes, who was there at that 
time. ** I am the great King Alexander,'^ said he to the philosophor, 
** and I am the dog Diogenes,^' replied the philosopher. '* I 
good man," said Alexander. '' Well, who has any reason to fear 
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good ? '^ replied Diogenes. After some more conversation, the' King 
said, "I see you are in want of many things; I shall be glad to 
give you my assistance. Ask of me whatever you please." " Get 
away, then, from between me and the sun (2),'' said Diogenes, '^ and 
do not take from me that which you cannot give me. Which is the 
richer man," continued the philosopher, " he who is contented with 
his cloak and wallet, or he who, having an extensive kingdom, is not 
satisfied, and who every day exposes himself to a thousand dangers 
to extend its limits ? " Alexander's courtiers were very angry (3) 
that he should so long honour with his conversation such a surly 
fellow as Diogenes, who did not even rise from his seat while he 
spoke to him. The King perceived (4) their anger, and said to 
them, " If I were not Alexander, I should wish to be Diogenes." 

(i) Traverser. (2} Mon soleil. (3) Mecontents de voir. (4) S*aper* 
cevoir de. 



DEAN SWIFT AND THE' SERVANT. 

A friend of Dean Swift one day sent him a turbot, as'a present, 
by a servant, who had ofren taken (i) similar gifts' to the Dean, 
without receiving any gratuity. Having been admitted, the boy 
opened the door of the study (2), put the fish on the floor (3),. and 
said, very roughly, " Master has sent you a turbot." " Eh ! " said 
the Dean, " is that the way you deliver a message ? I must tieach 
you better manners ; sit down in (4) my chair, and I will show you 
how you ought to behave for the future." The boy sat down, and 
the Dean, going to the door, came up (5) to the table and bowed 
deeply (6). "Sir," said he, "my master presents (7) his compli- 
ments, hopes you are well, and requests your acceptance of (8) a 
small present" " Does he ? " replied the boy ; " return my best (9) 
thanks to him, and there is half-a-crown for yourself." The Dean 
laughed heartily, and gave the boy a crown. 

(i) Porter. (2) Cabinet. (3) Parterre. (4) Sur. (5) Revenir. (6) Fatre 
on profond salut. (7} Faire. (8) Vous prie d*accept«b (9} Bien sinc^e. 
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LORD RAGLAN. 

Lord Fitzroy Somerset, afterwards Lord Raglan, was a younger 
son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort and of a daughter of Admiral 
Boscawen. He was born in 1788. He entered (i) the army in 
1804. In 1808 Sir Arthur Wellesley, being about to (2) embark 
for his first campaign in Portugal, attached the young Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset to his staff (3) ; and during his career in the Peninsula he 
kept him close to Ms side (4), first as his aide-de-camp, and then as 
military secretary (5). Between the time of the first restoration of the 
Bourbons in 1814, and the flight of Louis XVIIL in the spring of 
the following year. Lord Fitzroy Somerset was secretary of the 
Embassy at Paris. It was during this interval of peace that he 
married Emily Wellesley, a daughter of the third Earl of Morning- 
ton, and a niece of the Duke of Wellington. When the war was 
renewed he again became military secretary and aide-de-camp to 
the Duke of Wellington, and served with him in his last campaign. 
At Waterloo — he was riding at the time near the farm of La Haye 
Sainte-^he lost his right arm from a shot (6). — A. W. KinglaJce. 

(i) Entttr dans. (2) Snr le point de. (3) £tat-mftjor.- (4)' k. sea c6td& 
(5) Secretaire du commissariat. (6) Un boulet lui enleva \e^ 



FRANCIS L AND CHARLES V. (i) 

Francis I. died at Rambouillet, on the last day of March, in the 
fifty-third year of his age and the thirty-third of his reign. During 
twenty-eight years of that time an avowed rivalship subsisted 
between him and the Emperor, which involved the greater part of 
Europe in wars. • Many circumstances contributed to this. Then: 
animosity was founded in opposition of interest, and exasperated not 
only by mutual injuries, but by reciprocal insults. At the same 
time, whatever advantage one seemed to possess was wonderfully 
balanced by some favourable circumstances peculiar to the other. 
The Emperor's dominions were of greater extent, the French King's 
lay more compact; Francis governed his kingdom with absolute 
power ; that of Charles was limited, but he supplied the want of 
authority by address; the troops of the former were more im- 
petuous and enterprising ; those of the latter better discblined 
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and more patient of (2) fatigue. The talents and abilities of the 
two monarchs were as different as the advantages which they pos- 
sessed, and contributed to prolong the contest between them. — 
Robertson. 

(i) Qaint. (2) Capable d'endurer. 



LA FAYETTE. 

The American cause was very popular in France, out of (i) 
hatred to (2) this country. Franklin and Silas Deane had been sent 
as envoys to Paris to solicit the support of the French; and 
though the latter were not yet prepared to declare openly in favour of 
the Americans, they gave them secret assistance. Many French 
officers proceeded to America to offer their services, among whom 
the most distinguished by rank and fortune was the young Marquis 
de la Fayette, who was not yet twenty years of age. The Americans 
gave him the rank of Major-0eiieral(3), and he undertook to serve 
without emolument. In England, Chatham again appeared in the 
House' of Lords, and made an eloquent appeal for conciliating 
America, but without success. The exertions of Chatham in this 
cause were noble, enlightened, and patriotic. — JD. Hume. 

(i) Par. (2) Pour. (3) General de brigade* 



NOT TREASON, BUT FELONY. 

Dr. Hey ward had written a work on the dethronement of 
Richard 11. , in which he expressed sentiments highly displeasing to 
Queen Elizabeth. She sent him to the Tower, and might have sent 
him to the scaffold, thinking that the book was more important 
than it really was. She asked Lord Bacon if it did not con- 
tain treason. "No," replied Bacon, wishing to save his friend, 
" not treason, but a great deal of felony." " Felony ! " exclaimed 
the Queen ; " how so (i) ? " " Because," said the lawyer, " he has 
stolen most of his expressions and thoughts from Tacitus." The 
Queen laughed and pardoned. — London Prisons. 

(i) Comment cela ? 
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PERSEVERANCE. 

Perseverance is a prime quality in every pursuit. Youth is, too, 
the time of life to acquire this inestimable habit Men fail much 
oftener from want of perseverance than from want of talent and 
good disposition. As the race wm not to the hare (i), but to 
the tortoise, so (2) the success in study is not to him who is in 
^^^^(3)9 ^u^ to him who proceeds with (4) a steady and even 
step. It is not to a want of taste, or of desire, or of disposition to 
learn that we have to ascribe the rareness of good scholars, so much 
as to a want of perseverance. — William Cohbett 

(i) As the hare did not win the race. (2) As, de mcme que,,,, so, ainsi' 
is) Se hater. (4) De. 



EXECUTION OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

The Sheriff repulsed Su: Hugh Ceeston from the scaffold. 
** Ifever fear (i),'* said Raleigh to his old friend, " I am sure to have 
a place." A man, who was quite bald, advanced to look at the con- 
demned hero, and to pray for him. Walter took his own cap from 
his head and placed it on the head of the old spectator, saying, 
" Take it, my friend ; you will want it more than I." Then, turn- 
ing to some noble friends, he exclaimed, *^ I have a long journey to 
make, and must say good-bye." On reaching (2) the scaffold, he 
said quietly, " Now I am going to God ;" and, touching the axe, he 
added, ** This is a sharp medicine, but it will cure all diseases." 
The executioner shrank from beheading the illustrious man, until 
the bold knight said to him, "What dost thou fear? Strike, 
man ! (3)." A moment after he was dead. — Catherine Sinclair. 

(i) Ne craignez rien. (2) When he arriyed at. (3) Frappe, done I 



THE ANGLO-SAXON NOBLE AND THE CHRISTIAN 

MISSIONARIES. 

In the year 626 of our era, when Edwin, the Anglo-Saxon King, 
was deliberating on receiving (i) the Christian missionaries, one of 
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his nobles said to him : *^ The present life of man, O King, com- 
pared with that space of time beyond, of which we have no certainty, 
nmiiids me of (2) one of yoor winter feasts, where you sit with your 
generals and ministers. The hearth blazes in the middle, and a 
grateful heat is spread around, iriiile storms of rain and snow are 
raging witiunit (3). Drivai by the chilling tempest, a little sparrow 
eaten at (4) one door, and flies delighted around us till it departs 
through the other. Whilst it stays in our mansion it feels not the 
winter storm ; but when this short moment of happiness has been 
eigoyed (5), it is forced again (6) into the same dreary tempest from 
which it had escaped, and we behold it no more (7). Such is the 
life of man, and we are as ignorant of the state which preceded our 
present existence as of that which will follow it. Things being so (8), 
I feci that, if this new faith can give us more certainty, it deserves to 
be received.'* — /?. W. Emerson. 

(i) Put : whether he ought to receiTe. (2) Me rappelle. (3) Dehors. 
(4) Kotre par. (5) Lorsqull a jone de. (6) De reprendre son voL (7) Nous 
no U voyoiu plus. (S) Puisqu'U en est ainsi. 



IIAVELOCK'S GENERAL ORDER TO HIS TROOPS 
AITER THE BATTLE OF CAWNPORE. 

" Soldier8,^-Your general is satisfied, and more than satisfied, 
with (i) you. He has never seen steadier troops. But your 
lalmun are only beginning (2). Between the 7th and the 
16th lastaat (3) you have, under the Indian sun of July, marched 
1^6 milea and iboght (4) four aotion8(5). But your comrades 
Hi Luoknow are in peril; Agra is besieged; Delhi is still the 
|(ifsu» of mutiny and rebellion. Three cities have (6) to be saved; 
two MtrontC plftcei to be blockaded. Your general is confident that 
il« i^nn o/Toct all these things and restore this part of India to 
tfAnf|Uittiiyf If you only second him with your efforts, and if your 
l1ll»^l|'lintf i* equal to your valour. Highlanders ! it -was my earnest 
llnnlfH Uf nfford you the opportunity of showing how your pre- 
dlNMiMNini crjnquored at Maida. You have not degenerated. Assaye 
WM lUfi won by a more silent, compact, and resolute charge than 
WM« ••!• vlllniJO near Jauscmow, on the i6th instant" — W. Brook. 

(f) li$t (•) Nsfftirs que commencer. (3) Of this month. (4} Livrer. 
(f) M«MII#« W Zl r ft trois... 
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DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

They carried him to his lodgings, and laid him down upon a 
couch. The pain of his wound increased. He spoke with difficulty 
and at intervals. He was firm and composed to the last (i). Once 
only, speaking of his mother, he showed great emotion. "You 
know," said he to his old friend, Colonel Anderson, " that I always 
wished to die thus. ... I hope," he exclaimed, " the people of 
England will be satisfied ! I hope my country will do me justice !" 
These precious sentences were among the last he uttered; his 
sufferings were not long. He expired with the hand of. Colonel 
Anderson pressed firmly in his own. 

Soon after nightfall the remains of Sir John Moore were quietly 
interred in the citadel of Corunna. Soldiers dug his grave, soldiers 
laid him in the earth. He was buried in his military cloak, and was 
left asleep and alone upon a bastion — a bed of honour well-chosen 
for a hero's resting-place (2). — Major Moyle Sherer, 

(i) Jusqa'aa dernier moment. (2) Demiere demeare. 



PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 

The virtue of prosperity is temperance; the virtue of adversity is 
fortitude. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; adversity 
is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater benediction 
and the clearer revelation of God's favour. Yet even in the Old 
Testament, if you listen to David's harp, you shall hear as many 
hearse-like (i) airs as carols (2) ; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost 
hath laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than the 
felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without many fears and 
distastes ; and adversity is not without comforts and hopes. We 
see in needleworks and embroideries it is (3) more pleasing to have a 
lively work upon a sad and solemn ground (4), than to have a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground; judge, therefore, of 
the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly, virtue 
is like precious odours, most fragrant where they are incensed or 
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crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity dolh 
best discover virtue, — Lord Bacon, 

(I) Fun^bre. (2) Cantique. (3) That it is. (4) Fond. 



THE DUTY OF PRESERVING HEALTH. 

If by (i) gaining knowledge we destroy our health, we labour for 
a thing that will be useless in our hands ; and if by harassing our 
bodies (though with a (2) design to render ourselves more useful) 
we deprive ourselves of the abilities and opportunities of doing that 
good we might have done with a meaner talent, which God thought 
sufficient for us, by having denied lis the strength to improve (3) it 
to that pitch (4) which men of stronger constitutions can attain to, 
we rob God of so much service, and our neighbour of all that help 
which, in a state of health, with moderate knowledge, we might 
have been able to perform. He that sinks his vessel by overloading 
it, though it be with gold and silver and precious stones, will give 
his owner but an ill account of his voyage. — John Locke, 

(I) En. (2) Le. (3) Cultiver. (4) Point. 



REFLECTIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

When I look upon (i) the tombs of the great, every emotion of 
envy dies in me ; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every in- 
ordinate desire goes out ; when I meet with (2) the grief of parents 
upon a tombstone, my heart melts with (3) compassion ; when I see 
the tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings lyingp 
by (4) those who deposed them, when I consider rival wits (5) 
placed side by side, or the holy men that divided the world with (6) 
their contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment 
on the little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. When 
X read the several (7) dates of the tombs, of some that died 
yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that great 
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day when we shall all of us he contemporaries, and make our 
appearance together. — Joseph Addison. 

(i) Jeter mes regards. (2) Rencontrer. (3) De. (4) £cendas aupr^ de. 
(5) Bel-esprit (6) Par. (7} Respectif. 



PERFECTION. 

A friend called on(i) Michael Angelo, who was finishing a 
statue. Some time afterwards he called again (2); the sculptor 
was still at his work. His friend, looking at his figure, exclaimed, 
" You have been idle since I saw you last (3)." " By no means," 
replied the sculptor ; " I have retouched this part, and polished that ; 
I have softened this feature, and brought out (4) this muscle ; I 
have given more expression to this lip, and more energy to this 
limb." " Well, well," said his friend, " but all these are trifles." •' It 
may be 80(5)," replied Angelo; "but recollect that trifles make 
perfection, and that perfection is no trifle." — Eev. C, Colton, 

(i) Venir Toir. (2) Revenir. (3) La derni^re fois. (4) Faire ressortir. 
(5) Cela peut etre. 



MARIE ANTOINETTE, QUEEN OF FRANCK 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since (i) I saw the Queen 
of France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles ; and surely never 
lighted (2) on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightfiil vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating and 
cheering (3) the elevated sphere she just began to move in, glitter- 
ing like the morning star, full of life, and splendour, and joy. Oh ! 
what a revolution, and what a heart must I (4) have, to contemplate 
without emotion that elevation and that fall ! Little did I dream (5), 
when she added titles of veneration to that enthusiastic, distant, 
respectful love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp 
antidote against disgrace in that bosom ; little did I dream that I 
should have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of 
gallant men, in a nation of men of honour and of cavaliers. I 
tiiought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their scabbards 
to avenge even a look that threatened her with insult. But the age 
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of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calcula- 
tors has succeeded, and the glory of Europe is extinguished for 
ever. Never, never more (6) shall we behold (7) that generous 
loyalty (8) to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept alive, even 
in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The iinbouglit(9) 
grace of life, the chief defence of nations, the nurse of manly sen- 
timent and heroic enterprise is gone ! It is gone, that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled 
whatever it touched, and under which vice itself lost half its evil by 
losing all its grossness.^^Edmund Burke, 

(i) II y a.,, que. (2) Descendre. (3) £fjayer. (4) Jedois. (5) Je ne 
songeais gu^e. (6) Plus jamais. (7] Voir. (8) Loyalty due. (9} Int^ce. 



WOULDLY PRUDENCE RECOMMENDED. 

Amongst all other things of the world, take care of thy estate, 
which thoii shalt ever preserve if thou observe three things : first, 
that thou know (i) what thou hast, what every thing is worth that 
thou hast, axxd to see (2) that thou art not wasted (3) by thy 
servants and officers. The second is, that thou never spend anything 
before thou have it; for borrowing is the canker and death of every 
man's estate. The third is, that thou suffer not thyself (4) to be 
wounded for other men's faults, and scourged for other men's 
offences ; which is the surety for another, for thereby millions of 
men have been beggared And destroyed (5), paying the reckoning 
of other men's riot, and the charge of other men's folly and prodi- 
gality ; if thou smart (6), smart for thine own sins ; and above all 
things, be not made (7) an ass to carry the burdens of other men ; 
if any friend desire thee to be his surety, give him a part of what 
thou hast to spare (8) ; if he press thee farther, he is not thy 
friend at all, for friendship rather chooseth harm to itself than 
ofifereth it. . . . If thou be rich, it will give thee pleasure in health, 
comfort in sickness, keep thy mind and body free, save thee (9) from 
many perils, relieve thee in thy elder years (10), relieve the poor 
and thy honest friends, and give means to thy posterity to live, and 
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defend themselves and thine own fame. Where it is said in the 
Proverbs, '* Tliat he shall be jore vexed that Is surety for a 
stnuDger, and he that hateth suretyship is sure(ii)"; it is 
further said, ''The poor is hated (12) even of his own neigh- 
bour (13), but the rich have many friends." Lend not to him that 
is mightier than thyself, for if thou lendest him, count it but (14) 
lost ; be not surety above thy power, £Dr if thou be surety, think to 
pay it — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

(i) La pcemi^re, que ta saches. (2) Qae ta voies. (3) What thou pos- 
Mtiest is not wasted. (4) Se laisier. (5) Raines et r^daits ^ la mis^e. 
(6) Sonfinr. (7) Qu'on ne faase pas de toi. (8) Tu petxx te passer. (9) Thy- 
self. (10) Vieillesse. (ii) Celai qui r^pond pour un Stranger tombera dans le 
malheor; mais celui qui ^vite les pieges sera en silretd. (12) Odieux &. 
(13) Proches. (14) Pour. 



THE FRENCH TERRORISTS OF THE FIRST 

REVOLUTION. 

The small number of those who perpetrated these murders in 
the French capital, under the eyes of the legislature, is one of the 
most attractive facts in(i) the history of revolutions. Marat had 
long before said, that with two hundred assassins at a louis a day he 
would govern France, and cause (2) 300,000 heads to fall (2); and 
the events of the 2nd September seemed to justify the opinion. 

The number of those actually engaged in the massacres did not 
exceed 300 ; and twice as many more witnessed and encouraged 
their proceedings; yet this handful of men governed Paris and 
France with a despotism which three hundred thousand armed 
warriors afterwards strove in vain to effect. The immense majority 
of the well-disposed citizens, divided in opinion, irresolute in con- 
duct, and dispersed in different quarters, were incapable of arresting 
a band of assassins, engaged in the most atrocious cruelties of 
which modern Europe has (3) yet afforded (4) an example — an 
important warning (5) to the strenuous and the good (6), in every 
succeeding age, to combine for defence the (7) moment that the 
aspiring (8) and the desperate have begun to agitate the public 
mind, and never to trust (9) that mere smallness of numbers (10) 
can be relied on for preventing reckless ambition from 
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solute virtue. It is not less worthy of observation, that these atrocious 
massacres took place in the heart of a city where above 50,000 men 
were enrolled in the National Guard, and had arms in their hands ; 
a force specifically destined to prevent insurrectionary movements, 
and support, under all changes, the majesty of the law. They were 
so divided in opinion, and the revolutionists composed so large a 
part of their number, that nothing whatever was done by them, 
either on the loth August, when the King was dethroned, or the 
2nd September, when the prisoners were massacred. This puts in 
a forcible point of view (11) the weakness of such a force, which, 
being composed of citizens, is distracted by their feelings and actuated 
by theh: passions. 

In ordinary times it may exhibit an imposing array (12), and be 
adequate to the repression of the smaller disorders; but it is 
paralysed by the events which throw society into convulsions, and 
generally fails at the decisive moment when its aid is most required. 
— Sir Archibald Alison. 

(i) In, after a superlative (see Grammar). (2) Faire tomber. (3) The sub- 
junctive is used after a superlative and a relative pronoun. (4) Donner. (5) Le9on. 
(6) Gens de bien et d'^nergie. (7) At the. (8) Les agitateurs ambitieux. 
(9) Croire. (10) Le petit nombre seul. (11) Faire voir dairement. (12) Aspect* 



DEATH OF GOETHE. 

The following morning — it was the 22nd March, 1832 — ^he tried 
to walk a little up and down the room, but after a turn he found 
himself too feeble to continue. Reseating himself in the easy-chair, 
he chattered cheerfully with Ottilie (his daughter-in law) on the 
approaching spring, which would be sure to restore (i) him. He 
had no idea of his (2) end being so near. The name of Ottilie 
was frequently on his lips. She sat beside him, holding his hand in 
both of hers (3). It was now observed (4) that his thoughts 
began to wander incoherently. '•' See," he exclaimed, ** the lovely 
woman's head, with (5) black curls, in (5) splendid colours — a dark 
background 1 " Presently he saw a piece of paper on the floor, and 
asked them how they could leave Schiller's letters so carelessly l^ing 
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about Then he slept softly, and, on awakening (6), asked for the 
sketches he had just seen — the sketches of his dream. 

In silent anguish they awaited the dose (7) now so surely 
approaching. His speech was becoming less and less distinct. The 
last words audible were, *' More light ! " The final darkness grew 
apace, and he whose eternal longings had been for more light gave 
a parting cry for it (8) as he was passing under the shadow of 
death. He continued to express himself by signs, drawing letters 
with his forefinger in the air, while he had strength ; and finally^ 
as (9) life ebbed, drawing figures slowly on the shawl which covered 
bis (10) legs. At half-past twelve he composed himself in the 
comer of the chair. The watcher (11) placed a finger on her lip to 
intimate that he was asleep. If sleep it was, it was a sleep in which 
a life glided from the world. He woke no more. — G, H. Lewea, 

(l) Rendre la sant^. (2) Que sa... (3) Les siennes. (4) U&e the active 
form. (5) See Gnmmar, 21. (6) When he awoke. (7) La fio qui... (8) Lui 
Jeter un dernier cri. (9) k mesure que. (10) See Grammar, 70. 
(11) Garde-malade. 



EQUALITY AND FRATERNITY. 

I would no more deprive a nobleman of his respect than of his 
money. I consider myself as acting a part in the great system of 
society, and I do to (i) others as I would have them do to me. I 
would behave to (2) a nobleman as I should expect he would behave 
to me, were I (3) a nobleman and he Sam. Johnson. Sir, there is 
one Mrs. Macaulay in this town, a great republican. One day, 
when I was at her house, I put on (4) a very grave countenance, 
and said to her, '* Madam, I am now become a convert to your way 
of thinking : I am convinced that all mankind are upon an equal 
footing ; and to give you an unquestionable proof, Madam, that I 
am in earnest (5), here is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved (6) 
fellow-citizen, your footman ; I desire that he may be allowed to sit 
down and dine with us." I thus, Sir, showed her the absurdity of 
the levelling (7) doctrine. She has never liked me since. Sir, 
your levellers wish to level down (8) as far as themselves ; but they 
cannot bear levelling up (9) to themselves. They would all have 
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some people under them ; why not then have some people above 
them 1—BofweWB "Zifa of Jokaaan/" 

(i) Agir eBTera. (2) BaTcis. (3) If I wen^ (4) Ptendre* (5) Pkrler 
s^riensement. (6) De bcNUie conduite. (7) P'egaiit^ (8) Aboisser. (9) Rdaver. 



DIFFICULTY OF GOVERNING A NATION. 

It would seem that the science of government is an unappropriated'^ 
region in the universe of knowledge. Those sciences with which 
the passions can never interfere are considered to be attainable only 
by study and by reflection ; while there are not many young me» 
who doubt of their ability to make a constitution, or to govern a* 
kingdom: at the same time there cannot, perhaps, be a more 
decided proof of a superficial understanding than the depreciation 
of those difficulties which are inseparable from the science of govern- 
ment. To know well the local and the natural man ; to track the 
silent march of human affairs ; to seize, with happy intuition, on 
those great laws which regulate the prosperity of empires ; to recon- 
cile principles to circumstances, and be no wiser than the times will 
permit ; to anticipate the effects of every speculation upon the 
entangled relations and awkward complexity of real life ; and to 
follow out the theorems of the senate to the daily comforts of the 
cottage, is(i) a task which they will fear most (2) who know it best — 
a task in which the great and the good have often failed, and which 
it is not only wise, but pious and just in common men to avoid. 
— Bev. Sydney Smith, 

(i), C'est 1^ (2) Will frigjiten most those. 



THE ADDRESS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH TO HER 

ARMY AT TILBURY FORT. 

" My Loving People, — We have been persuaded of (i) some 
that are careful (2) of our safety to take heed how we commit 
ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear (3) of treachery; but, I 
assure you, I do not live to distrust my faithful and loving people. 
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Let tyrants fear. I have always so behaved myself, that, under (4) 
God, I have placed my chiefest strength and safeguaed in the 
loyal hearts and good will of my subjects. And therefore I am 
come amongst you, as you see at this time, not for any recrea. 
tion and disport, but being resolved in the midst and heat of the 
battle, to live or die among you all ; to lay down for my God and 
fmr my kingdom and for my people, my honour and my blood even 
in the dust. I know I have the body but of a weak and feeble 
woman, but I have the hesurt of a king — ay, and of a king of 
England too ; and think foul scorn (5) that Parma or Spain, or any 
prince of Europe, should dare to invade the borders of my realm ; 
to which (6), rather than dishonour shall grow by me, I myself 
will take up arms; I myself will be your general, judge, and 
recorder of every one of your virtues in the field (7). I know 
already for your forwardness (8) you have deserved crowns ; and 
we do assure you, on the word of a prince, they shall be duly 
paid you. In the meantime, my lieutenant-general shall be in my 
stead, than whom (9) never prince commanded more noble or 
worthy subject ; not doubting but (10) by your obedience to my 
general, by your concord in the camp and your valour in the field, 
we shall shortly have a famous victory over these enemies of my 
God, my kingdom, and my people. 

(i) Par. (2) S'occuper. (3) Dans la crainte. (4) Au dessous de. (5) Je 
consid^re comme une insulte abominable. (6) Cest poarquoi. (7) Action. 
(8) Hardiesse. (9) Que lui (after subject). (10) Que. 



ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN TROOPS BEFORE THE 

BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND. 

The time is now near at hand which must probably determine 
whether Americans are to be freemen or slaves ; whether they are 
to have any property they can call their own ; whether their houses 
and farms are to be pillaged and destroyed, and themselves con- 
signed to a state of wretchedness, from which no human efforts 
will deliver them. The fate of unborn millions will now depend^ 
under God, on the courage and conduct of this army. Our ciuel 
and unrelenting enemy leaves us only the choice of a brave lesis^* 
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ance, or the most abject submission. We have therefore to resolve 
to conquer or to die. 

Our own, our country's honour calls upon us for (i) a vigorous 
and manly exertion, and if we now shamefully fail we shall become 
infamous to the whole world. Let us, then, rely on the goodness 
of our cause and the aid of the Supreme Being, in whose hands 
victory is, to animate and encourage us to great and noble actions. 
The eyes of all our countr3nxien are now upon us, and we shall 
have their blessings and praises, if happily we are the instruments 
of saving them from the tyranny meditated against them. Let us 
therefore encourage and animate each other, and show the whole 
world, that a freeman contending for liberty on his own ground, is 
superior to any slavish mercenary on earth. 

Liberty, property, life, and honour are all at stake ; upon your 
courage and conduct rest the hopes of our bleeding and insulted 
country; our wives, children, and parents expect safety from us 
only ; and they have every reason to believe that Heaven will crown 
with success so just a cause. The enemy will endeavour to intimi- 
date by show and appearance (2) ; but remember they have been 
repulsed on (3) various occasions by a few brave Americans. Their 
<cause is bad, their men are conscious of it (4), and, if opposed with 
>€rmness and coolness on (5) their first onset, with our advantage of 
-works and knowledge of the ground (6), the victory is most assuredly 
ours. Every good soldier will be silent and attentive — wait for 

• orders — and reserve his fire until he is sore of doing execution (7). 
'-^George Washington, 

(i) Nous appelle &. (2) Par nn ^talage trompeur de leurs forces. (3) En. 

• (4) Le savent (5) k, (6) Terrain. (7) Ne fera feu que lorsqu*il sera s&r de 
.son. coup. 



THE ORDER OF NOBILITY. 

To be honoured and even privileged by the laws, opinions, and 
inveterate usages of our country, growing out of the prejudice of 
ages, has nothing to provoke horror and indignation in any man. 
Even to be too tenacious of those privileges is not absolutely a 
crime. The strong struggle in every individual to preserve posses- 
sion of what be has found to belong to him, and to distinguish 
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him, is one of the securities against injustice and despotism im- 
planted in our nature. It operates as an instinct to secure property 
and to preserve communities in a settled state. What is there to 
shock in this ? Nobility is a graceful ornament to the civil order. 

It is the Corinthian capital of polished society. " Omnes boni 
nobilitati semper favemus/' was the saying of a wise and good man. 
It is, indeed, one sign of a liberal and benevolent mind to incline 
to it with some sort of partial propensity. He (i) feelsno ennobling 
principle in his own heart who wishes to level all the artificial 
institutions which have been adopted for giving a body to opinion 
and permanence to fugitive esteem. It is a sour, malignant, and 
envious disposition, without taste for the reality or for any image or 
representation of virtue, that sees with joy the unmerited fall of 
what had long flourished in splendour and honour. I do not like to 
see anything destroyed, any void produced in society, any ruin on 
the face of the land. — Edmund Burke, 

(0 Celui-1^ 



LADY JANE GREY. 

Her parents, the Duke and the Duchess, with all the household, 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in the park. I found her 
in her chamber, reading Phoedon Platonis in Greek, and that with 
as much delight as some gentlemen would read a merry tale in 
Bocace. After salutation and duty done (i), with some other talk, 
I asked her why she would lose such pastime in the park. Smiling, 
she answered me, " I wis all their sport in the park is but a shadow 
to (2) that pleasure that I find in Plato ; alas ! good folk, they 
never felt what true pleasure meant." "And how came you. 
Madam," quoth I, " to this deep knowledge of pleasure, and what 
did chiefly allure you unto it (3), seeing not many women, and but 
very few men, have attained thereunto (4) ?" " I will tell you," quoth 
she, " and tell you a truth, which perchance ye will marvel at (5). 
One of the greatest benefits that ever God gave me, is, that He sent 
me so sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster ; for, 
when I am in presence of father or mother, whether I speak. 
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keep silencei sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be merry or sad, be sewing, 
playing, dancing, or doing anything else, I must do it, as it were (6), 
in such weight, measure, and number, even as perfectly as God 
made the world, or else I am so sharply i;aimted (7), so cruelly 
threatened, that I think myself in place of torment, till time come 
that I must go to Mr. Elmer, who teacheth me so gently, so 
pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning, that I think all the 
time nothing whilst I am with him." — Walter Savage Landor^ 

(i) Apr^s I'avoir lalu^e et Ini avoir rendu mes respects. (2) Compare avec 
(3) Votii y attira. (4) V. (5) Will sorpcise you. (6) Pour ainsi dire. (7) Si 
vivement reprise. 



LORD BYRON ON HIS EXILE AND DOMESTIC 

DIFFERENCES. 

The man who is exiled by a faction has the consolation of thinking 
that he is a martyr ; he is upheld (i) by hope and the dignity of 
his cause, real or imaginary : he who withdraws from the pressure of 
debt may indulge in the thought that time and prudence will 
retrieve his circumstances : he who is condemned by the law has a 
term to his banishrxient, or a dream of its abbreviation ; or, it may 
be (2), the knowledge or the belief of some injustice of the law, or 
of its administration in his own particular (3) ; but he who is out- 
lawed by general opinion, without the intervention of hostile 
politics, illegal judgment, or embarrassed circumstances, whether he 
be innocent or guilty, must undergo all the bitterness of exile with- 
out hope, without pride, without alleviation. This case was mine. 
Upon what grounds the public founded their opinion I am not 
aware ; but it was general, and it was decisive. Of me or of mine 
they knew little, except that I had written what is called poetry, was 
a nobleman, had married, became a father, and was involved in dif- 
ferences with my wife and her relatives, no one knew why, because 
the persons complaining refused to state their grievances. The 
fashionable world was divided into parties, mine consisting of a very 
small minority : the reasonable world was naturally on the stronger 
idde, which happened to be the lady's, as was most proper and polite. 
The press was active and scurrilous ; and such was the rage 
of the day (4), that the unfortunate publication of two copies of 
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▼erses, rather complimentary than otherwise to the subjects of both, 
"was tortured into a species of crime, or constructive petty treason. I 
iras accused of every monstrous vice by public rumour and private 
lancour : my name, which had been a knightly or a noble one since 
my £Eifhers'(5) helped to conquer the kingdom for William the 
Korman, was tainted. I felt that, if what was whispered, and 
muttered, and murmiured (6) was true, I was unfit for England ; if 
false, England was unfit for me. I withdrew; but this was not 
enough. In other countries, in Switzerland, in (7) the shadow of 
the Alps, and by the blue depths of the lakes, I was pursued and 
breathed upon by the same blight (8). I crossed the mountains, 
but it was the same ; so I went a little farther, and settled myself 
by the waves of the Adriatic, like the stag at bay (9), who betakes 
Idm to (10) the waters. 

(i) Soutenu. (2) Peat ^tre. (3) Canse. (4) De cette epoque. (5) Anc^tres. 
<6) Use active form. (7) k, (8) T'etais poursoivi par le m^me sotfffle em- 
poitonni. (9) Auxaoois. (10) Gagne. 



THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE DURING 

THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 

The whole brigade scarcely made one effective regiment accord- 
ing to the numbers of continental armies, and yet it was more than 
we could spare. As they rushed towards the front, the Russians 
opened on them from the guns in the redoubt on the right, with 
volleys of musketry and rifles. They swept proudly past, glittering 
in the morning sun in all the pride and splendour of war. We 
could scarcely believe the evidence of our senses ! Surely that 
handful of men are not going to charge an army in position ? Alas ! 
it was but too true. Their desperate valour knew no bounds, and 
for indeed was it removed from its so-called better part — discretion. 
They advanced in(i) two lines, quickening their pace as they 
closed towards the enemy. A more fearful spectacle was never 
witnessed than by those who, without the power to aid, beheld their 
heroic countrymen rushing to (2) the arms of death. At the 
distance of 1200 yards, the whole line of the enemy bdchad 
£irth (3) from thirty iron mouths, a flood of smoke and flame, through 
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which hissed the deadly balls. Their flight was marked by instant 
gaps in our ranks, by dead men and horses, by steeds flying wounded 
or riderless across the plain. The first line is broken ; it is joined 
by the second, they never halt or check their speed an instant 
With diminished ranks, thinned by those thirty guns, which the 
Russians had laid (4) with the most deadly accuracy, with a halo 
of flashing steel above their heads, and with a cheer which was 
many a noble fellow's death-cry, they flew into the smoke of the 
batteries, but ere they were lost from view, the plain was strewed 
with their bodies and with the carcasses of horses. They were 
exposed to an oblique fire from the batteries on the hills on both 
sides (5), as well as to a direct fire of musketry. Through the 
clouds of smoke we could see their sabres flashing as they rode 
up to the guns and dashed between them, cutting down the gunners 
as they stood. We saw them riding through the guns, as I have 
said ; to our delight we saw them returning, after breaking through 
a column of Russian infantry, and scattering them like chafl", when 
the flank fire of the battery on the hill swept them down, scattered 
and broken as they were. Wounded men and dismounted troopers 
flying towards us told the sad tale ; demi-gods could not have done 
what we had failed to do. At the very moment when (6) they were 
about (7) to retreat, an enormous mass of lancers was hurled on 
their flank. Colonel Shewell, of the 8th Hussars, saw the danger^ 
and rode his few men (8) straight at them, cutting his way through 
with fearful loss. The other regiments turned and engaged in a 
desperate encounter. With courage too great almost for credence, 
they were breaking their way (9) through the columns which 
enveloped them, when there took place an act of atrocity without 
parallel in the modem warfare of civilised nations. The Russian 
gunners, when tie storm of cavalry passed, returned to their guns. 
They saw their own cavalry mingled with the troopers who had just 
ridden over them, and, to the eternal disgrace of the Russian name, 
the miscreants, poured (10) a murderous volley of grape and 
canister (i i) on the mass of struggling men and horses, mingling 
friend and foe in one common ruin ! It was as much as our 
heavy cavalry brigade could do to cover the retreat of the miserable 
remnants of that band of heroes as they returned to the place they 
had so lately quitted in all the pride of life. At thirty-five minutes 
past eleven not a British soldier, except the dead and dying, was 
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left in front of those bloody Muscovite guns. — William Howard 
Russell 

(i) Snr. (2) Se pr^cipiter dans. (3) Vomir. (4) Braqner. (5) Des deux 
cd^es. (6) An moment que. (7) Snr le point de. (8) Dinger ses qnelqnes 
cavaliers. (9) Sefairejonr. (10) Faire plenvoir. (11) Mitraille. 



AN ANTIQUARY. 

An antiquary is one that has his being in this age, but his life 
and conversation is in the days of old (i). He despises the present 
age as an innovation, and slights the future, but has a great value (2) 
for that which is past and gone, like the madman that fell in love 
with (3) Cleopatra. All his curiosities take place of one another (4) 
according to their seniority, and he values them not by their 
abilities (5), but their standing (6). He has a great veneration for 
words that are stricken in years (7) and are grown so aged (8) that 
they have oatlived their employments (9). These he uses with a 
respect agreeable to their antiquity, and the good services they have 
done. He is a great time-server, but it is of time out of mind (10) 
to which he conforms exactly, but is wholly retired from the present 
His days were spent (11) and gone (12) long before he came into 
the world ; and since, his only business is to collect what he can out 
of the ruins of them (13). He has so strong a natural affection 
to (14) anything that is old, that he may truly say to dust and 
worms, "You are my father," and to rottenness, "Thou art 
my mother." He has no providence nor foresight, for all his 
contemplations look backward (15) upon the days of old, 
and his brains are turned with them (16), as if he walked back- 
wards (17). 

He values things wrongfully upon their antiquity, forgetting that 
the most modern are really the most ancient of all things in the 
world, like those that reckon their pounds before their shillings 
and pence, of which they are made up (18). He esteems no 
customs but such as (19) have outlived themselves (20), and are 
long since out of use ; as the Catholics allow of (21) no saints but 
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such as are dead, and the fanatics, in opposition, of none but the 
living. — Samuel Butler. 

(i) D'autrefois. (2) Estime. (3) Devenir amoureux de. (4) l^wc place. 
(5) Valeur intrinsecte. (6) La place qa'elles occapent. (7) Avances en ^ge. 
(8) Devenus si vieux. (9) They are used no longer. (10) Immemorial. 
(11) Peonies. (12) Passes. (13) Their ruins. (14) Pour. (15) En arri^re. 
(16) II a la t^te touroee vers. (17) A reculons. (18) Which compose them. 
(19) Except those vrhichf si cen' est celles qui. (20) Se survivre. (21) Recon- 
naitre. 



CHARACTER OF THE NORTHERN BARBARIANS. 

The character of the people with whom the Romans had to con- 
tend was, in all respects, the reverse of theirs. Those northern 
adventurers, or Barbarians, as they are called, breathed nothing but 
war ; their martial spirit was yet in its vigour ; they sought a milder 
climate and lands more fertile than their forests and mountains ; the 
sword was their right, and they exercised it without remorse, as the 
right of nature. Barbarous they surely were ; but they were superior 
to the people they invaded in virtue as well as in valour. Simple and 
severe in their manners, they were unacquainted with the word 
luxury: anything was sufficient for their extreme frugality. Har- 
dened by exercise and toil, their bodies seemed inaccessible to 
disease or pain. War was their element; they sported with danger, 
and met death with expressions of joy. Though free and indepen- 
dent, they were firmly attached to their leaders, because they followed 
them from choice, not from constraint, the most gallant being always 
dignified with the command. Nor were these their only virtues 
They were remarkable for their generous hospitality, for their detesta- 
tion of treachery and falsehood : they possessed many maxims of 
civil wisdom, and wanted only the culture of reason to conduct 
them to the true principles of social life. — E, Gibbons (London Unrver- 
&ity Exam,). 




LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

. The affections \f4iich bind a man to the place of his birth are 
essential in his nature, and follow the same law as that which governs 
every innate feeling. They are implanted in his bosom along with 
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life, and are modified by every circumstance ^hich he encounters 
from the beginning to the end of his existence. The sentiment 
which, in the breast of any one man, is an instinctive fondness for 
the spot where he drew his early breath, becomes, by the progress of 
mankind and the formation of society, a more enlarged feeling, and 
expands into the noble passion of patriotism. The love of country, 
the love of the village where we were born, of the field which we 
first pressed with our tender footsteps, of the hillock which we first 
climbed, are the same affection ; only the latter belongs to each of 
us separately; the first can be known but by men united into 
masses. It is founded upon every advantage which a nation is sup- 
posed to possess, and is increased by every improvement which it is 
supposed to receive. — Chenevix {London University Exam,), 



CHARLES EDWARD RESCUED BY FLORA 

MACDONALD. 

Notwithstanding her stepfather's hostility. Flora Macdonald 
leadily engaged in a plan for rescuing the unfortunate wanderer 
With this purpose she procured from her stepfather a passport fot 
herself, a passport for a man-servant and a female servant, who was 
termed Betty Burke — the part of Betty Burke being to be acted by 
the Chevalier in woman's attire. In this disguise, after being 
repeatedly in danger of being taken, Charles at length reached 
Kilbride, in the Isle of Skye ; but they were still in the country of 
Sir Alexander Macdonald, an enemy to the Prince. She resolved 
to confide the secret to Lady Margaret Macdonald, the wife of Sir 
Alexander, and trust to female compassion and the secret reserve of 
Jacobitism, which lurked in the heart of most Highland women. 
The resolution to confide in Lady Margaret was particularly hardy, 
for Sir Alexander, the husband of the lady to be trusted with the 
important secret, was originally believed to be engaged to join the 
Prince on his arrival, but had declined doing so, under the plea that 
the stipulated support from France was not forthcoming; he was 
afterwards induced to levy his clan on the side of the Government, 
and now his men formed part of those troops from which the 
Chevalier had with difficulty just made his escape. Flora Macdonald 
found herself under the necessity of communicating the fatal secret 
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of her disguised attendant to the lady of a person thus situated. 
Ladj Margaret was much alarmed Her husband was absent, and 
as the best mode for the unfortunate Prince's preservation, her 
house being filled with officers of the Militia, she committed him to 
the charge of Macdonald of Kingsburgh — a man of courage and 
intelligence, who acted as factor or steward for her husband. Flora 
Macdonald accordingly conducted Charles to Macdonald of Kings- 
burgh's l^use ; and he was fortunate enough to escape detection on 
the road, though the ungainly and awkward appearance of a man 
dressed in female apparel attracted suspicion on more than one 
occasion. — W. Scott {Civil Service of India), 



In the midst of my labours and my changes of place, I had the 
happiness of being able to cultivate my mind in intimacy with a young 
man of merit whom Providence bestowed on me for companion and 
friend. His fondness for the natural sciences had made him join 
our expedition, and he behaved himself on it as a good soldier ; but 
it was easy to see that political sympathy played only a secondary 
part in his resolution. He had no desire for promotion, no aptitude 
for strategical studies. His herbal and his observations in zoology 
occupied him a great deal more than the success of the war and the 
triumph of liberty. He fought too well when the opportunity came, 
ever to merit the reproach of lukewarmness; but up to the very eve 
of the combat, and from the day after it, he seemed unaware that 
there was a question of aught but a scientific excursion in the 
savannahs of the New World. His portmanteau was always filled, not 
with money and clothes, but with specimens of natural history ; and 
whilst we, as we lay on the grass, were attentive to the slightest 
noises which might reveal to us the enemy's approach, he was 
absorbed in the analysis of a plant or an insect. He was an 
admirable young man, pure as an angel, disinterested as a Stoic 
patient as a savant, and playful and afiectionate along with it all 
When a surprise placed us in danger, he had no cares and excla- 
mations but for the precious pebbles and invaluable blades of 
grass which he carried behind his saddle ; and yet, when one of 
us was wounded, he tended him with incomparable kindness and 
zeal. — (Civil Service of India,) 
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How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done * 

Fair rents and free sale are two difficulties to be dealt with. 

The resignation of the Ministry displeased and offended their 
supporters. 

The godmother strained her eyes in hopes of catching a sight of 
her godchild. 

The workmen, dissatisfied with their wages, make a strike. 

His granddaughter double-locked her jewels in an iron safe. 

The barometer points to wet. 

It is hotter here than in the open air. 

Nothing was any good. 

You are all abroad in your reasoning. 

Adversity has its uses. 

— (Civil Service of India,) 



COMPOSITION. 
Pensees d. developper. 

Plus tait douceur que violence. 

Un tiens vaut mieux que deux tu Vauras, 

Garde-toi de juger les gens sur la mine. 

Nous avons plus de force que de volont^. — La Rochefoucauld, 

Nous devons k notre ime de lui donner toutes les formes pos- 
sibles. — Voltaire, 

II y a de la g^om^trie partout, et de la morale partout. — Leibnitz, 

— {Civil Service of India,) 
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VOCABULARY, 

WITH LATIN AND GREEK ETYMOLOGIES. 



A, art. ind., un (m*)) ^**^ (^0> UBtuk 
Abandont v. a., abaitdonmr, 
Abbeyp n., abb'aye (f.), abbatia. 
Abbreviatioiiy n., abrhiaiion (f.)^ 

abbrerationem. 
Abdieate* v.a. and neut., abdtqner, 

abdicare. 
Ability, n., habiUti (f.), habilitatem. 
Abilities, n., mot/ens (m.), medianns. 
Abject, adj., abject , abjectus. 
Able, to be, Y,n.j>ouvotr, pouvant^pu^ 

potere ; see Gr. 157. 
About, prep., vera, versus ; ^rtnm; 

au sujet de ; de. 
Above, prep., audessua de; — — all 

things, surtout. 

Absence, n., (f.), absentia. 

Absolute, adj., absolUf absolatus. 
Abstain, v,n.,a^abstenirf abstenere. 
Absurdity, n., absurdite (f.), absurdi- 

tatem. 
Abundance, n. , abondanee (f.), abnn- 

dantia. 
Abuse) v.a., abuser. 

, n., dbta (m.), abnsus. 
Accept, v.a., accepter, acceptare. 
Acceptance, n., acceptation (f:), 

acceptationem. 

Accident, n., (m.), acddentem. 

Accompany, v.a., aecompagner. 
Aecomplisb, v.a., achever, ad caput 

venire ; aeecmplir, accomplere. 
AooordinflT to, prep., selon, sub Ion- 
gum. 
Account, n., eompte (m.), computare ; 

on of, a caus9 de; to give an 

, rendre eompte, 

AeouFaoy, n., precision (f.), prseci- 

sionem. 



Accusation, n., (f.), accusa- 

tionem. 
Accuse, v.a., accuser, accusare. 
Accustom, v.a., aceoutvtner, consue- 

tudo. 
Aobieve, v.a., aehever. 
Aokno'wledgre, v.a., reeonnattre, cog- 

noscere ; admettre, admittere. 
Acquaint, v.a., informer, informare. 
Acquaintance, n., connaissanee (f.). 
Acquire, v.a., acqudrir, acquserere. 
Acquittal, n., aeguittement. (m.), 

adquietare. 
Across, prep., a travers. 
Act, n., acte (m.), actus. 

1 ▼•» <'^«»"» agere ; a part, Jouei 

un r6le. 

Actor, n., aeteur (m.), actorem. 

Action, n., (f.), actionem, proc^^. 

Active, adj., actif, activus. 

Actual, adj., reel ; veritable, Veritas. 

Actuate, v.a. , animer, animare ; 
pousser, pulsare; exciter, excitare. 

Add, v.a., ajouter, adjuxtare ; j'oindre, 
jungere. 

Address, n., adresee (f.), habilet6 (£). 

, v.a., adressery iadresser d. 

Adequate, adj., suffisant, sufficere. 

Administration, n., (f.), ad- 
min istrationem. 

Admirable, adj., , admirabilem. 

Admiral, n., amiral (m.). 

Admire, v.a., admirer, admirare. 

Admit, v.a., admettre, admittere. 

Adopt, v.a., adopter, adoptare. 

Adriatic (sea),n., J/er Adriatique{t), 

Advance, v.n., 8*avancer, ab ante. 

Advantage, n., avantage (m.). 

Adventure, n., aventwe (f.), ad venire* 
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AdTemltT'f n., adoertite (C), adveiii- 
Utem. 

coDiiliam. 
AdTfee* v.a.| c9fi«^'/2er (penoo, in the 

dative). 
AAUr, iLf affaire (f.). 
Afliecty T.a., affuier^ afiectare ; influer^ 

inflaere. 

AfTeotlonf n., (f.), afiectumeiii. 

AfliottOTif n.y (f.), afflictionem. 

Afford* v.a., donneTf donare. 
AAraldf see Gr. 246. 
AfklGa« n., l*Afrique {{.), 
After* prep.y opr^, ad preftam. 
Afterwards* adv., plus tard, entuiie, 
Affain* adv., encore, hanc horam ; de 

nouueau, 
Aralnst, prep., contre, contra. 
Are* n., 606 {m,), aetatem ; temps (m.), 

tempai ; sikls (m.), saedum. 
Arltate* v.a., agiter^ agitare; soU' 

lever^ snblevare. 
ArOf adv., il y a; see Gr. 251. 
Arree, v.n., iaecordtr, accordare; 

convenir, conveoire. 
Agreeable, adj., agreahle, gratos. 
Aid, n., aide (f.), seeours (m.), suc- 

currere. 
— v.a., aider, adjatare. 

Air, n., (m), a'er. 

Alarm, n., alarms (f .). 
— , v.a., cUarmer, 



I int., hilas ! lassus. 
Alexander, n., Alexandre, 
Alexandria, n., Ahxandrie (f.). 
Alive, adj., en vie ; to keep — , en- 

tretenir, conserver. 
All, adj., tout, totus ; — — right ! bien ! 

at " , du tout. 

Alleviate, v.a., soulager, sublevare. 
Alleviation, n., soulagement (m.), 

consolation (f.). 
Allow, v.a, permettre d (person in 

dative). 
Allure, v.a., attirer, attrahere. 
Allurement, n., attraction (f.), attrac- 

tionem. 



AUy, n^ allit (in.), alligare. 

Almoet, adv., presque. 

Ahne, n«, aumSne {(.), luiifAoovm, 

Alone, adj., seui, solos. 

Alone, prep., lelong de;sSi , tout 

le temps. 
Alps, n., Alpes (f.). 
Already, adv., deja. 
Aleo, adv., austi, alind sic. 
Altbouffli, cooj.« quoique, hsn que, 

encore que, 
Alwajrs, adv., toujours. 
Ambassador, n., ambassadeur (m.). 
Ambigmous, adj., ambigu, ambignos. 

Ambition, n., (f.), ambitionem. 

Ambitious, adj., afnbitieux, ambi- 

tiosos. 
Ameriea, n., CAnurique (f.). 
Ameriean, adj., americain. 
Amiable, adj., aimable, amabilis. 
Amonr, prep., parmi, entre ; see Gr. 

199 and 314. 
Amuse, v.a., amuser, s'amuser. 
Ancestor, n., aUul (m.), avos. 
Ancient, adj., aneien. 
And, conj., et, et. 
Anrer, n., eoUre (f.), cholera ; eour* 

roux (m.), comiptnmv 
Anylo-Baxon, adj., anglo-saxon, 
Angryt 9ud],, fdche, eneolhe; angrily, 

avec eolhre, 
Anguisb, n., angoisse {{.), angastia; 

douleur (f.), dolorem ; inquietude 

(f.), inquietudinem. 
Animal, 0., — (m.), animal. 
Animate, v.a., animer, animare ; ex* 

citer, excitare. 
Animosity, n., animosite (f.). 
Announce, v.a., anTzoncer, annantiare. 
Answer, n., riponse (f.)., responsnm. 
— — , v.a., repondre, respondere. 
Anticipate, v.a., anticiper, antici* 

pare. 
Antidote, n., — (m.), ccvri Zi^ufA^ ; 

preservattf (m. ), prseservare. 
Antiquary, n., antiquaire (m.), anti* 

quus. 
Antiquity, n., antiquite (f.). 
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Antwerpy n., Anvera, 

Anxiety, d., anxiiU (f.), anxietatem ; 

inquietude (f.), inqaietadinem. 
Anzloiis, adj. 9 deaireux (de), inquUt, 
ikny, adj.y du, etc. (see Gr.) ; anything 

but, see Gr. 289. 
Apaoa, adv., rapidemenif rapidos. 
Appemlt n,f appel (m.). 
, v.n., en appeleVf appel- 

lare. 
Appear* v.n., paraitre; apparaitre, 

parere. 
Appearance, n., comparution (f.), 

comparere ; apparenee (f.). 
Apple, n., pomme (f.), pomnm. 
Apply, v., appliquer; s'appliquer, ap- 

plicare. 
Appreciate, v.a., appreeier, appre> 

tiare. 
Apprebension, n., — (f.), appre- 

hensionem. 
Approacb, n., approche (f.). 

, v.a., approcheTf appro- 

priare. 
Approve, y.a., approuver, approbare. 
Aprloot, n., abricot (m.). 
April, n., avril, AprUis. 
Arab, n., arabe (m.)« 
ArCbiteot, n., arehiteete (m.), archi- 

tectns. 
Arobiteoture, n;, — — (f.). 
Arctic, adj., arcHqt^, ipxros, 
Arffnment, n., — (m.), argumen- 

turn. 
Aristotle, n.y Aristote, 

I, n.y bras (m.), brachium ; arme 

(f.), arma. 

i-obair, n.,fatUeuil (m.). 
Armed, adj., armi, 
I, n., armea (f.). 
% n., armee (f.). 
Around, prep., autour de, 
, adv., autour. 



r, n., ordre (m.), ordinem ; ap- 
pareil (on.). 
Arrest, y.a., arrSter, adrestare. 
Arrive, v. n., arriver, adripare. 



Art, n., — - (m.), artem.. 
Artificial, adj., artijicieh 
Artist, n., artiste (m.). 
Artistic, adj., artistique i ——-ally, 

artistement. 
As, conj., eomme^ qnomodo. 
Ascend, v.a., monter (a hill) ; remontet 

(a river), montem. 
Ascertain, v.a., s*assurer de^ adseca- 

rare. 
Ascribe, v.a., attribuerf attribnere. 
Asbamed, adj., honteux, 
Asia, n., l*A8ie (f.). 
Ask, v.a., demander, demandare ; see 

3, page 67. 
Asleep, adv., endormi. 
Aspire, v.n., aspirer, aspirare. 
Ass, n., one (m.), asinus. 
Assassin, n., — (m.). 
Assembly, n., aesembUe (f.), adsimu- 

lare. 
Assert, v.a., pretendre, prsetendere ; 

soutenir, sostinere. 

Assertion, n., (f.), assextionem. 

Assist, v.a., aider, adjutare. 
Assistance, n., — (f.), aide (f.), 

eeeours (m.). 
Assistant, n., aide (m.). 
Assume, v.a., revStir, vestire. 
Assure, v.a., assurer , adsecurare. 
Assuredly, adv., as8urement, se- 

curus. 
Astonisbment, n., etonnement (m.) 

extonare. 
At, prep., df ad. 
Atbens, n., Athenes (f.). 
Atmospbere, n., atmosphere (f.), 

ecT/x6s and cpeupa, 
Atmospberic, adj., atmo8pherique. 
Atrocious, adj., atroce, atrocem. 
Atrocity, n., atroeite (f.). 
Attacb, v.a., attacher. 
Attain, v.a., atteindre, attingere. 
Attainable, to be, pouvoir Stre 

atteint. 
Attendance, n., assistance (f.) ; in 

-~, de service. 
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Att€ndauatfn*tdcmutique[m.)t mm$' 

tant (m.) 

Attention, (f.), ittrntionffla. 

Attentive* ad)., aUaUif^ aUeuiifi . 
Attire, vuj vStement (m.), veitis; 

ace(mtremeiU (m.). 
Attraet, v^Ly attirer, 
Attraetien, n., — — (f.), eharm^{jSL)s 



AttraetiTO, adj., attrayanU, 
Andible, uA').yintelliffible, mtdligibilis. 
Aniriuit, n., aoitt, angoitiu. 
Annt, n., tante {{.), amita. 
Auetere, adj., autthre, aattenis. 
Auatrian, adj., autriekien. 
Antbor, n., auteur (m.), aatovem. 
Antlkority, n., autoritl (f.), aactori- 

tatem. 
ATonre, y.a., venger, vindicaie. 
Avenger, n., vengeur (m.). 
Avoid, v.a., iviter, evitare. 
Atow, V. a., a90Mer,<2^«/ar«r, dedanre. 
Awaken, v.a., eveiller^ exvigilaie. 
Aware, adj., I am not — of it, J€ 

rCen sait rien. 
Awkward, adj., gauche^ f&ckmx ; 

^ness, maladrem» (f>), manque 

cTaUanee (m.). 
Axe, n., hache (f.j. 
Ay, int., <mi, hoc iUnd. 

Baokyround, n., fond (m.), fnndns. 
Backwards, adv., en arrUir* 
Bad, adj., mauvaU, 
Badly, adv., malt mal^ 
Bake, v.a., cuire, coquere. 
Baker, n., boulanger (m.). 
Balance, v., balancer, bilanx. 
Bald, adj., chauve, calvtu. 
Ball, n., bal (m.), ballare ; balle (f.) (a 

playthiog, a bullet) ; boulet (m.) 

(a cannon-ball), vdwa. 
Balloon, n., baUon (m.). 
Band, n., bande (f.), troupe (f.) 
Baniali, v.a., hannir, 
Banisliment, n., bannissement (m.). 
^, D., rive (f.), cipa. 



adj., jttf, mdos; — footed* 
I'pieds. 
detoutnirf meUre d mt, 
adj., mt-pUd, 

n., mmrehe (m.), mercatsm 
Bark, v.n., aboyer^ banbuL 

r, B., haromHre (m.), &ifc 
fAtrpov, 

n., pcauer (m.), panarium; 
eorbeille (f.), corbicola. 

n., (m.). 

Bat,n., chauve'souris {{.); (stick), bdUm 

(m.). 
Batke, v.a^ haigner, 

, v.n., M haigngr, ^Xatwuov, 

n., hataiUon (m.). 



Battery, n., hatUrie (f.), batnere. 
Battle, n., batailU (f.), batalk; 

field, champ de bataille (m.). 
Bay, at •»^, aux abois. 
Be, v., Stre, esse. 
Bear, n., cure (m.), ocras. 
BeastifU, adj., beau, bellns. 
Because, cooj., parce que, 
BecNMme, v., devenir ; see page 55. 
Becoming, adj., amvmable. 
Bed, D., lit (m.), lectnm ; to go to 

, 86 eoucber, tiller ee eoueker. 

Bee, n., abeille (f.), aplcnla. 
BefUl, v., arriver a, ripa. 
Before,prep.,av<m^,abant^ ; adv.,at(pa- 

ravant; cooj., avant que. 
BeiTf v.a., demander, demandare ; — 

of, prier, precare. 
Bewar, n., mendiant (m.), mendi. 

care. 
Begin, v.a, eommencer, cum and ini« 

tiare. 
Behave, v.n., se conduire, condncere. 
Behaviour, n., eonduite (f.). 
Behead, v.a., decapiter, caput. 
Behind, pr., derrihre, de retro. 
Behold, v.a., voir, videre ; regarder. 
Being, n., ^tre (m.). 
Belch, v.a., vomir, vomere. 
Belgium, n., la Be^gique (f.). 
Belief, n., croyance (f.). 
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Selievef y.a.9 ormm, woymi^ cru^ cre- 
dere. 
Seloncv v.D.y appmrUnir^ ad p erti a e re . 
Senedletlonf n., bdnddietion (f.), bene- 

dictionem. 
Jleneflustot^ n., Men/aiteur (m.)i bene 

fftcere* 
Senellt» n., bienfitit (m.)* 
Jlenevolenty adj., bitnJaiHmt. 
SestAe* adv., en outre, ultra-; pvep.> 

jor^* de, 
Sesiere, y.a., assi^ger, astidere. 
Seat, adj., le tneiUeur, meliorem. 
Setake •ne's self; y.ref.« eereHitw; 

e'enfuir, fugere. 
SetblebeBiy n., BithUhem, 
Setray, v.a., irahir, tradere. 
Setter, adj., meilieur, melior. 

, ady., mieux, melttis. 

Setweea, prep., entre, inter. 

Seyond, prep., au'deld. 

aiff, adj., grand. 

Sill of exobanre, n., httre de 

change (f.). 
Bird, n., oiteau (m.), aacella. 
Birtb, n., naissanee (f.), nasceatta. 
Bite, y.A., mardre, mordere. 
Bitter, adj., amer, amaros. 
Bittemeas, n., amertume (f.), minari- 

tttdineBi. 
Slaok, adj., noir, nigmm. 
Blaekes, y.a., noircir. 
Blame, y.a., bldmer, blasphemare. 
Blase, y.n., JlanUtoyer, flamnui and 

nrere. 
Bleedl&ff, part.pr. eqignant, sangnis ; 

. deehird. 
Bless, y.a., benir, benedicere. 
Blessin«f n., benedietion (f.), hienfait 

(m.). 
Blind, adj., aveugh, ab oculus ; -— — ly, 

aveugl^ment. 
Blockade, n., bloeus (m.). 
Blood, n., sang (m.), sanguis. 
Bloody, adj., sanglant; sanguinaire, 

meurtrier, 
Sloom, n.,Jleur (f.}, florem. 



(loom, r.ffleurir» 
llo^, n., coup (m.) ; see Gr. ferir» 
v.,fleurir. 



Bine, adj., bieu, 

Blnsli, y.n., rougir, rabens. 

Beard, n., bord (m.) ; on , d bord. 

Boardinr-seboolf n., pension (f.), 

pensionem. 
Boat, n., bateau (m.). 
Boooaoio, 0., Boccace, 
Body, n., corps (en.), corpns. 
Boil, y., bouillir, bouUlant, homUi, 

buUire. 
Bold, adj., hardi. 
Bonnet, n., chapeau (m.), cappa. 
Book, n., livrt (m.), liber. 
Boot, n., botte (f.) ; jack, tirS' 

botte (m.). 
Border, n., froniihre (f ), frontem ; 

bord (m.). 
Bom, past part., ne; to be , naitre, 

naissant, ne, nascere. 
Borrow, y.a., empruntert in promere. 
BorrowiniT, n., emprunt (m.). 
Bosom, n., sein (m.), sinus. 
Bota n y, n., botanique (f.), ^ortfyix^. 
Both, adj., les deux, tous deux. 
Bound, n., borne (f.}, limits ((,), 

Itmitem. 

r, v., saiuer, salutare. 

L, n., boiu \(,), see Gr. 229. 
toy, n., garfon (m.). 
train, n., cerveau (m.), cerebellum. 
I, adj., brave, 

'9 n., bravottre {(,), 
Bray, v., braire. 
Bread, n., pain (m.), panem. 
Break, y.a., casser, quassus ; briser ; 

off, rompre ; — - through (a 

line), rofwpr^, rumpere ; (a pro- 
mise), manquer d.., 
Breakflnst, n., dejeuner (m.), jejunare , 
Breast, n., poitrine (f.), pectoris. 
Breatke, y., re^irer, respirare. 
Bride, n., nouvelie mariSe (f.). 
Bridge, n., pont (m.), pontem. 
Bridle, n., bride (f.). 
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Srlcade, n., (f.). 

Brilliaat* adj., briUant^ ieiatant. 
Siinif n.y bord (m.)/ (vH, rtmpli 

juMqu'aux bords, 
SrlBflTy v4Lf amtner^ minare ; — onty 

publier; np^ ilever^ 

Biitatn, n^ la Brttagne; Great BritaiOy 

la Grande - Bretagme, 
SiitOBf Bretom; Bridihy briiannique. 
Broad* adj., large, laig:iis ; ■ 

brimmted, a target borde. 
Brooebt n., broche (f.). 
Brotber, m^frhre (m.)^ firater. 
BFOWBf adj.f brun, 
Bi&d« n,, bourgeon (m.), bouion (m.)* 
Build* y.a., bdttr. 
Buildinr* n., batiment (m.). 
BoUet* n.* baiU (f.). 
Burdtfttf n.* fardeau (m.). 
Bum* T.a., br&ler, penirere. 
Bttrjr* y.a«* enterrer, in terra ; ensevdir^ 

sepelire. 
Bnsliel* n., boisseau (m.)* bnstellaa. 
Business, n., affaire (f.). 
But, coDJ., maif (magis.). 
Butter, d., beurre (m.) ; cnp, 

bouton d*or (m.) ; fly, papUhn 

(m.)f papilionem. 
Button, n., bouton (m.)9 bntTmin* 
Buy, v.a.| acheter, ad captare. 
By, prep., par, per ipris de, en (before 

part.pret.)* 

Cab, n,i fiacre (m.) ; voiture de place (f.), 

▼ectura. 
Cabbaffo, n., chou (m), canlis. 
Cabin, n., cabine (f.) ; boy, motuse 

(m.). 
CSBsar, n., Cesar, 

Cairo, n., le Caire, 

if n., g&tean (m.). 



Calculator, n., calcidateur (m.), cal- 

cnlas. 
Call* v., appeler ; again, rappeUr, 

appellate. 
Calumny, n., calomnie (f.), calumnia. 
Camel, n., ehameau (m.), camelus. 



CsuMtlluSi lu* CamiUi. 

U n-t (ul), campos. 

n., eampagna (tj* 
pania. 
Candle* n«, eft4nufe& (f.), caadehu 
Caaister-sbot* n.* wutraUle (t). 
Canker* n.* chancre (ul), caacnim* 
Cannon* n., eamm (ul), canna. 
Canterbury, n., Camtorberjf, 
Cay* n., eaeqaetU (C), ioiMitft (m). 

Capable* adj., ^— -, capabilis. 
Cape, n., cap (m.), capat. 
Capital* n., capUale {(.), capitalis. 
Capitulate* v., capituUr, capitnlare* 
Capricious, adj., eapricieux^ 
Careass* n., carcatte {t) 

Cardinal* n., (m.), cardinally. 

Care, n.* tain (ol) 

Career, n.«-«arnere (£), corms. 

CarefU, adj., eoigneux. 

Careless* adj., n^ligenii — ly, 

negligemmenit 
Carelessness, n.* negligence (f.)» 

negligentia. 
Carmine, n., cartnin (m.). 
Carol, n., chanson (f.), hymne (f.). 

1 v.9..and neat, chanter , cantare* 

Carpet, n., tapis (m.), ravtif. 
Carriage, n., voiture (f.), vectora. 
Carrot, n., carotte (f.), carota. 



away, 



em* 



r, v.a., porter ; — 
porter, portare. 
Carved* past part, teulptS^ scnlptafe* 
Case, n., (Uw), affaire (f.). 
Castle* n., chateau (m.), castdlnm. 
Cat, n., chat (m.), catus ; ehatte (f.)« 
Catcb, v.a., attnq>er ;^^VLp, eaisit, 
Catbedral, n., cathedrale (f.), xa9cSp«» 
CatboliOf a<Sj., catholique, xa&oXixos, 
Cattle* n., bStail (m.), bestiala. 
Cause, n., -— » (f.), causa. 
Cavalier, n., chevalier (m.)^ cabal* 

laritts. 
Cavalry, n., cavaUrie (f.)« 
Cave, n., eaverne {(.), carema. 
Celebrate, v.a., c4Ubrer, cdebrare* 
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C«I«brat«d9 adjn ceUhre, celebrem. 

C«l«biit3r» n., eiUbriU (f.). 

G«llar» n., cave (f.)» cava. 

CttrtalDf adj., certain^ certns. 

Certainty, n., certitude (f.), certitndo, 

Cliair, D., paille (f.)t palea. 

Clialr, n., chaise (f.)» xadt^fa. 

Cliaiiiber, n., chambre (f.), camera. 

Cbaiiee, n., ha8ard(ia.) ; by — *, par 
hazard, 

Cbaiiffa, n.y ehangement (m.). 
, ▼., chancer, 

Cbapter, n., chapitre {m,), capitttlam. 

Cbarles, n., , Carolas. 

cniaraoter, n., earacthre (m.), charac- 
ter. 

Cbarye, v.a., charger, attaquer, 

Cbaritable, adj., charitable, 

Cbarity, d., charity (f.), caritas. 

cniarlemaffne, n., Charlemagne, Ca- 
rolas magnus. 

Cbamif n., eharme (m.), carmen. 

v.a., charmer, 

Cbam&lBff, adj., charmant, 

Cbastitjr, n., chaetete (f.), castas. 

Cbatter, T.n., ya«(;r, converter, con- 
▼ersari. 

Cbeap, adj., h hon marehe. 

Cbeek, n., eehec (m.). 

, ▼.a., arriter ; diminmr, dimi- 
naere ; amoindrir, 

Cbeer, n., AoMrra (oa.), «^iva^ (m.) ; 
— ^^ np ! courage ! 

Cbeerftil, adj., joyeux, gaudium ; 
ly, gaiement, 

Cbief, n., chef(m,\ caput. 

■, adj., principal, principalis. 

cntiefljTf adv., surtout, super totus. 

Cbild, n., tf»/af}^ (m.), infantem. 

Cbiliinff, adj., froid, frigidos ; glac^, 
glades. 

Cbivalrj,n., chevalerie (f.). 

Cboeolate, n., ehocolat (m.). 

cnioiee, n., «Ao/x (m.). 

-^— . — , adj., rare, rams. 

Cbooae» v.a., choisir ; Hire, eligere. 

Cbrtotiaa, adj., chretien, Christianas. 



Cbrlstopber Colnmbns, n., Chrie* 

tophe Colomi, 
Cbnreb, n., ^glise (jL), ecclesia. 
Cireuiiuitaiiee, n., circonstance (f.), 

circamstantia ; -— »s (means), 

]iioy#iM(m.pl.). 
Citadel, n., citadelle (f.). 
Citlsen, n., citogin (m.)« 
Citjr, n., eiti{{,), civitatem ; ville (f.), 

villa. 
CivUi adj., civil, ctvilis. 
Civilise, ▼.a., civilieer, 
ClTlllsed, adj., eiviliii. 
Clad, past part., vHu, vesttre. 
Clasp-knifei n., couteaa de poche (m.). 
Class, n., classe (f.), classis. 
— — v.a., clatter. 
Classic, n. and adj., classique (m.), 

dassicas. 
Clean, adj., propre, 
— , v.a., nettoger. 
Clear, adj., clair, darns. 
Cleopatra, n., CUop&tre, 
Clerk, n., commit (m.), committere. 
Clever, adj., habile, habilis. 
Climate, n., climcU (m.), dimatem. 
Climb, v., etcalader. 
Cloak, n., manteau (m.), mantum. 
Clock, n., horhge {(,), horologiam ; 

maker, horloger (m.) ; see Gr* 

249. 
Close, v.a., fermer, firmare; 

towards, e^approcher, appropriare. 
Clotb, n., drap\m.)\ clothes, vStementt 

(m). 
Clotbe, v.a., vitir, vestire. 

Clond, n., nttage (m.), nubem. 
Clown, n., paillasse (m.). 
Coal, n., charbon (m.), carbonem. 
Coat, n., habit (m.), habitus. 
Coffee, n., cafi (m.). 
Cold, adj., froid, frigidus. 
n,, froid (m.). 

Collect, v.a., reeueillir ; taxes, 

percevoir ; troops rasssllibler. 

Colonel, n., colonel (m.). 
Colour, n., couleur (f.), colorem. 
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OdlmiiBv n., cok>mi§ (JL)» 

pilier (m.). 
CombliMiy v., 40 tfoflidtjiery oombiiiaffe. 
Comey ▼.!!., fwittr, veaire ; — back, 

r$venir ; up, monler ; 

down, deteend'-e ; -^* out, wrtir; 

come ! allona ! 
ComedjTi n., comedie (t)t *v/m^ia. 
Comfort* a., j^rement (m.), gratam ; 

eoiuolatum (f.), consolari. 
Comfort, v.a., oonaoUr. 
Comfortable, adj., d taia$^ com' 

fortahle, 
Commandy n., eommandement (m.), 

commendare. 
Commaodor^ln-el&ief, n., common' 

danUeU'ehef {mJ). 
Comment, n., tommeniaire (m.). 
— , ▼.!!., commetUer, commeii- 

tari. 
Commercial, adj., eommereial. 
Commit, v.a., commeitre^ commit- 

tere. 
Commodore, n., (ai.)y cksf 

d'escadre (m.). 
Common, adj., commun, commania; 

mao, homme du conunun,^ 

Commnnitjr, n., eommunautd (f.). 
Compaet, n., pacts (m.), pactum. 
^— — , adj., compaet, rapproche, 
Companioni n., eompagnon (m.). 
CompanjTy n., eompagnU (f.), cum and 

panis, compagineaa. 
Compare, v.a., comparer, compacare. 
Compassion, n., (f.), compas- 

sionem. 
Compel, v.a., forcer. 
Competition, n., brigue (f.), eoneW' 

rer^e (f.)., coDcurrentem. 
Complain, v.n^ »e plaindre, plangere. 
Complaint, n., pUnnte (f.) ; illaess, 

maladie (f.). 
Complaisant, adj., -*—— ; — ly, 

poliment, polire. 
Complete, adj., complet, completus. 
Complexity, n., complidte (£), com' 
plication (f.), complicem* 



adj. 

flcUteur, 
Compose, irou, eompour^ cam <md 

poneie. 
Composedy part, and adj., toa^poti^ 

calme. 
Comrade, n., eamarade (m.). 
Coneeal, rju, caeher, coacUxe. 
Coaeeited^ adj., affecti, affectatna. 
Coneeive, v.a., eoneevoir, eoneevant, 

eonfu, condpere. 
Coneiliate, v.a., eoneUier, conciliare. 
Conolnde, v., eonebtre, conelua^Uy 

conelUj condndere. 
CoaelusiTe, adj , soneluuni, 
Coneord, n., union (f.), nnionem. 
Condemn, v.a., eondamner, ooodeift- 

nare. 

Condition* n., (i), conditioneai. 

Conduct, n., cenduite (f.), condnoeraw 
Conflde* v.; eonjier, confidere. 
Conlldencey n., conjiance (C). 
Confident, adj., ; ncr, secaras ; 

certain, certns. 
Confine, v., conjiner, finis; boni§* 

restreindre. 
Confirm, v.a., confirmer, confinnare. 
Conform, v.ii., ee conformer, con- 

formis. 
Coaqner, v.a., conqtUrir, cum quserere. 
Conqueror, n., vainqueur (m.), vin- 

cere. 

Conscience, n., (f.),coDScieQtia. 

ConsecratCy v.a., eonsacrer, conser 

crare. 
Consent, n., eonsmtement (m.). 

, v.n., coruentir, coDsentire. 

Conseqnenee, n., consequence (i), 

coDsequentia. 
Considery v., considerer, considerarc 
Considerable, adj., considerable; 

loss, des pertes considerables^ 

Consideration, n., consideration (f). 
Consign, v.a., consigner, consignarci; 

livrer, liberare. 
Consist, v.n., consister, consistere. 
Consistencoy n., consistance (f.}. 
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CMWofev T.a., €otuol9r, comolari. 
CouBtmnt, B6}.,e(mttatU s If , con^ 

stamment, constantem. 
ConstitatiMiy n., eontiiMim (L), 

constitaere. 
Ooi ftrtt e U vef adj., tuppowt, mtppoA' 

tum. 
Coiuialyii.y — — (ai.)» ooosaL 
Consult* v.a., eonstUteTf oonsoltaM. 

Coiisalt»ttoii« n., (f.). 

ConsmnptiTef adj., paiirimiire, 
ContalBf y.a., contenir^ coatenere; 

rmfermer, 
Contemplatef T.a., conUmpkr^ oon- 

templarL 
Contemyorary* adj., ^onUmpamin, 

contemporanetu. 
Contend, y.n., kuter, Inctari; 001a- 

battre. 
Contented, adj., amteni^ contentas ; 

satisfait, satisfacere. 
Contest, n., ItUie (f.), diffh-end (m.), 

ditpuU (i). dig putare. 
ContinonfC, d,, — (m.), contiiieii- 

tcm* 
Continental, adj., — % 
Conttnnal, adj., continuelf OHitiBiuis. 
Contin«o» v., continuer. 
ContFaety T.a., contractery contrac- 

tare. 
Contradict, T.a., eoniredire, contra- 

dicere. 
Co n tr ar j, adj., cotUrairey contraries ; 

on the — , au contraire, 
ContrilivtOv v.a. and neut., eontri- 

buer, contribuere. 
Conversation, n., — — (f.), eon- 

versari. 
Convert, v.a., convertir, convertere. 
Convey, ^.a., tratuporter, trans por- 

tare. 
Convince, v.a., convaincre, amoain- 

quant, eonvaineu, convincerc; 
Convulsion, n., — (f.), convnl- 

sionem. 
Cook, n., cuismier (m.), cuiainiire (f.), 

coquina* 



Coolness* n., /Mdeur (f.}, itm^-Jraid 

(m.). 
Copy, n., eopis (f.) ; ——book, eahier 

(m.) ; (publication), exemplaire 

(m.). 
Corintb, n., OmntAe (f.). 
Corintliian, n., 0ortiiMM» (m.). 
Com, n., ble (m.), ablatam. 
Comer, n., tfota (m.), cuneus. 
Correct, adj., correct, correctns. 
Correqpond, ▼.n., eorreapondre,com* 

spondcre. 
Correspondenee, n., eorrespondance 

(f.). 
Correqpondent,n. ^correqHmdant{m.)^ 
Coranna,n., Corogne (f.). 
Cost, v.a., couter, constare. 
Cottace#Ji*» chaumi^ ({.\ calamns. 
Cotton, n., ootoH (m.). 
Conch, n., camape (m.). 
Counsel, n., conseU (nuX consiliaBU 
Count, T.a., tan^ter, compntaxe. 
Countenance, n., air (m.), aer. 
Country ,n.,/}ay« (m.),pagn8(see Gr.); 

-—house, maison de eampagme s 

man, eampagnard. 

Couple, n., couple^ copula. 
Courage, n., cowage (m.), cor. 
Courageous, adj., eowragmx. 
Course, n.,cMir» (m.), corsus ; of—, 

naturelletnent ;ilva tans dire {que). 
Courtesy, n., eourtoieie (f.). 
Courtier, n., courtiean {m,). 
Cousin, n., cousin (m.), congenitns. 
Cover, v.a., eouvrir, eouvrant, eouvert^ 
Cow, n., vaehe (f.), vacca. 
Coward, n., Idehe (m.), lazos. 
Cowmrdly, adj., Idehe. 
Create, va., creer, creare. 
Credence, n., eroyanee (f.), credere ; 

for , pour le croire. 

Creasy, n., Creey. 
Crest, n., ecuason (m.), scutum. 
Crime, n., crime (m.), crimen. 
Crimea, n., Crimee (f.). 
Criminal, adj., criminel. 
Cross, n., eroix,{f.), crucem. 
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CrosSf v.a., traverser, 

CroMinfff D., traveraee (f.), tnnsver- 

sus. 
Crow, D., eorbtau (m.), conrellns. 
Crown, n., eourotme {(,), corona, 
Cmol, adj., cnul, cradelis. 
Cmoltjr, n., eruaute (f.). 
Cmsli, y.a., kcraeer^ hroyer. 
Crust, n., eroute (f.), cnista. 
Crj, n., eri (m.)« 
-^— , ▼.!!., pleurer, ploiare; crier, 

quiritare ; — for help, crier au 

aecourt, 
Cuokoo, n., coueou (m.), cncolns. 
Cultivate, v.a., euUiver, coltum. 
Cup, n., tasse (f.). 
Cure, v.a., guerir. 

Curio»ity,n.fCttriotiU{t),cxmoataXtm, 
Curl, D., bouele {(,), bocnla. 
Current, n., eourarU (m.), cnrrentem. 
Custoni,n.,0OM^Mme(f.),consnetudinem. 
Cut, v.a., couper; — ^down, tailler 

en piheee ; his way through, 

sef aire jour, 
Cut-tbroat, n., coupe-jarret (m.). 
Caear, n., Czar (m.). 

Bailjr, adj.» quotidien, quotidianns ; 

adv., de ehaque Jour, 
Bamaffe, v.a., endommoffer, damnnm. 
Bamp, adj., humide, humidos. 
Banee, n., danse (f.). 

, v.n., darner, 

Bangrer, n., danger (m.). 

Bangrerous, adj., dangereux. 

Bare, v.n., oeer, ausum. 

Barlngr, adj., hardi. 

Bark, adj., sombre; grey, gris- 

fonee; obscur, 
Barkness, n., obscurite (f.), obscori- 

tatem. 
Bi^k, v.n., e'elancer; se lancer, lan- 

cea ; to cut a , faire le grand 

seigneur. 
Bate, n., date (f.), data. 
Baugrkter, n., Jilie {(,), filia ; ^m- 

law, beiie-JiUe (f.). 



Baupklness, n., dauphine (f.), del* 

phinns. 
Bajrtyour (m.), diumus. 
BasxUnff, adj., eblouistani. 
Bead, adj., mart, mortem. 
Beadljr, adj., mortel, mortalis. 
Beat, n. ; great — , b^ueot^. 
Bean* n., doyen (m.), decanus. 
Bear, adj., cher, cams. 
Beatk, n., mort (f.), mortem) ; ^— 

bed, lit de mort (m.). 
Bebate, n., debat (m), dispute (fj, 

discussion (f.), discussionem. 
Bebt, n., deUe (f.), debitum. 
Beceitftil, adj., trompeur, 
Bee^i-Fo, v.a., tromper; deeevoir, de- 

cipere. 
Becember, n., deeembre (m.), Decem- 

brem. 
Becide, v., didder ; se decider, de- 

cidere. 
Beeided, adj., certain, certus. 
Becisive, adj., decisif, decisivus. 
Beelare, v.a., declarer, dedarare. 
Beeorate, v.a., omer^ omare; dJ* 

corer, decorare. 
Beep, adj., profond, profundus. 
Befeat, n., defaite (f.), de and focere. 
— — v.a., defaire, d^faisant, da* 

fait. 
Befenee, n., defense (f.). 
Befend, v.a., defendre, defendere. 
Befer, v.a., surseoir, sursogant, sursis, 

supersedere ; diferer, deferre. 
Beffenerate, v.n., degenSrer, degene* 

rare. 
Belajr, n., delai (m.), dilatare. 
Beliberate, v.n., deliberer, delibe 

rare. 
Bellcate, adj., delicat, delicatus; 

faible, flebilis. 
Belicious, adj., delicieux, delicise. 
Bellgrkt, n., charms (m.), carmen; 

satisfaction (f.). 
Beliffbted, past part., charms, 
BeligrktfUl, adj., eharmant. 
Bellverf v.a., delivrer, liberare. 
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fl iL., amdMiis (f.), ooodn- 
oere; wunmtim (jaL% maniis and 



a^emeUalif v.a^ ddmoUr^ demoUri. 
Seayf T.a., iiier. negare ; rejumr, re- 

fataie. 
l^epart* T-n., partir, putiri; <'«m 

Aepartnre* n., depart (m.)* 
SepeBd PBf yjUf dipendv de^ depen- 

dere. 
llepicty T.ft^ d^peimdre; peindre^ pin- 



3leposef v.a., ddposer, puisare, ponere. 
Sopreeiatipii* n., diprieiatUm (f.), 

depretiaic* 
nepredatioiif n., depridatum (f.;, 

depnedatioiieiii. 
aiepressed* adj., abattu, 
Seprive, y.a., priver^ priTire. 
Sevtiftf ii.y profondeur {U\ prolimdiis. 
Sesoend, ▼., deseemdre, detoendere. 
Seserlbey tol, decrire, describere. 
Seserlptioiif n., detcriptum (f.). 
Soserty n., <i(»^< (mOt desertmn. 
Veserre* ▼.«., mdrUer^ meritmn. 
]>e»lcii« ii.y desuin (m.), designare. 
Sestrpf vjUy dhireTy desidermre. 
— — n., desir (m.), deaderinm. 
Sestrons, adj., desireux. 
Beaky n.,pupUre (m.), polpitmn. 
Besperate, adj., enragi^ in aff<; 

labies; violent^ Tiolentns ; deutpiriy 

de sperare. 
Bespisey ^.a., mepriter^ mis an^ pre- 

tiare. 
Bespotisiny D.y despotitme (in.)» 2if- 

SestlnatiOBy n., destiruUion (£). 
Bestlnef y.a., dettiner, destinaxe. 
Sestlnedy part, past, dettini, 
BestrpjTy ▼.a., detruire, destntere. 
Betaliiy ▼.a., retenir, retinere. 
]>eteniiliiatioii«D., ditermination (f.). 
Sptenainey ▼., clS^termifitfr, deter* 
minare. 



BetbroBe* tou, dgtr&atr, thiomis. 
BetlirpBeiiieBty n., detrStmmeiU (m.). 
Berastatet tou, dSrMuln', devastare. 
Berotet T.a., €om»aerer, coiiaecnire; 

— one's self, m liwrtr^ m dhtmer. 
Berpmr* T.a., divot^r^ devocare. 
Bevoaty adj., dhot^ detoltia ; pi€mx, 

pins. 
Biary, n^^jounud (jai), dinmale. 
Bietlpiiarj', n., dic tu miu n rt (m.), 

dictionarimn. 
Bipy T.n., flRovrtr, mouramt, mtort^ 

moriri. 
BUrereaeey a., differemee (f.) (ooo- 

tention); diffirtnd (nu), differen* 

ten* 
BlITerpBty adj., diffirmU; l y, 

BUiealty adj., d^fcOe^ difficilis. 
BUiealtyy n., difficmiU (£.), difficol- 

tatem. 
BliTf T-a., ereuttr^ corrosnm; beeker. 



BiffBilledy adj., di(fn% digims. 
BiiTBltyy n., digniti (1.), dignatatem. 
Bilifenty adj., diligmt^ diligentem; 

appliqm, applicare. 
Blminisliy ▼., diminuerf diminnere; 
Blnpy v.n., dtner. 

Blnliiff-rppiny a., saUe^a'-wuMger (f.). 
Blnner, n., din^ (<&.); ^— party, 

diner, 
BiPffPBPSy n., Diogene, 
Birpety adj., direct^ directos. 
BIrpotiPBy n.y direction (£), dtrec- 

tiOQeni. 
BlrtTt adj., sale. 
BUapppar, v.n., dttparaitre; 

ficom, dUparaitre a, parere. 
BUastery n.y detaetre (m.). 
Blsciplpy n., dieeiple (m.), disdpa- 

las. 
BIscipllBPy n., dUdpline (f.), dis- 

dplina. 
BUelPSPy Y^u, reveler^ revelare. 
BIscPBtiBaey T-a., dueontinuer^ oon- 
^.^ ttnniis ; cesser, cessare. 
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opcffire* 
]>lser«ttoii« D., diieritum (f.), difoe- 

tiOBCBk* 

BtsonsVf y.a.» dUeuUr, ducntere. 
B|s««UM» n^ mtUmdie {U), vuih and 

aptns. 

BlHTTiMe^ y.a.y <£^tAoiior«r, dis tmd 
hoBorare. 

BUffnstpD., degout{m,)fdt andgasltna, 

Bialif n., plat (m.)- 

Btolionoiirf n., deshonnewr (m.). 

Bismonnty v.n., deseendre d$ ehevai^ 
demonter, deMur^onner, 

Bisobeyy v.a., d^tobeir^ obedire. 

Bisorder, n., disordre (m.), ordinem. 

Bisperse, ▼.a., disperser, dispersos. 

Btoplease* v., ddplaire, piastre. 

BUpleased, part. past. distatUfaii, 
mecontent, 

BispleM»tafff Bd}.,d^$agreablef gratns. 

Bisportf n., divertissement {m,), passe- 
temps (m.). 

Bisposet v., diqtoser^ ponexe. 

BUiposedv adj., dispose. 

BispositiODf n.y earaeters (m.), cha- 
racter. 

Bisputey n., dispute (f.), quereUe {{,). 

Bissatlsfacstioiif n., dissatisfaetum 
(f.), meconientement (m.). 

BiMuadey v.a., dissuader, dissnadere. 

BiBtanee, n., distance (f.), distmntia. 

Bistantf adj., eloigne, lointaiw, long^. 

Bistaste, n., degout (m.), gustos. 

Bistinct, adj., distinct^ distinctns. 

Bistingruisli, v.a., distingutr^ distin- 
guere. 

Bistinffnislied, adj., distingue. 

Bistract, v.a., separer, sepaxare; 
diviser, dividere. 

Bistmst, v.a., se defter, fides. 

BiTide* v.a., diviser, 

Bivided, part, past, divisi; — in 
opinion, d^opinion diffirente, 

Bivlnity, n.^divinite (f.).,divinxtatem. 

Bivlsible, adj., divisible, ^yyaJbihs. 



Bi¥«lffe9 TJUy dindgmr, dhvlgm. 
Bov T^Mu^ fi^% feusami, fait, fuceee^ see 

Gr. i6o. 
Boellev adj., <ioei&, docilii. 
BoetoTy n., doetevr (m.), doctor. 
Boetiiiiey n., doctrine (f.), doctrina. 
Bor, n., chien (m.), canis. 
Bomeatiev adj., thmestique, domes* 

ticus. 
BomlnioB* n., stat (m.), stator; 

domains (m.), dominiom. 
Bone« part past,yat^. 
Bpnkej-f n., dne (m.), asinos. 
Boor, n.,|7or(«(f.), porta. 
Boa1»ty n., dnute (m.). 

, ▼., doutsr, dubitare. 

Bover, n., Douvres, 
BoaEen* n., dauzaine (L), daodecim. 
Braperj, n,, draperie (f.), drappum. 
Braw,v.a.,d0f«tit«r,designare ; former, 

formare. 
Brawlnirf n., dessin (m.) ; 

salon (m.). 
Breadf v.a., eraindrs, tremere. 
Bream* n., rive (m.); songs (ol), 

nium. 
Breary* adj.,, triste, tristis; tsrriikf 

terribilis. 
Breaa* n., robs (f.), ranba ; (dbthes), 
habillement (m.). 



-, v.a., habiUer ; 



— one's sel^ 

s^hahiller. 
Brinkf v.a., boire, buvant, 6u^ bibere. 
Brive ovity v.a., ehasser, captaze. 
Brop, n., goutts (f.), gutta. 
Brown* v., noyer, necare. 
Baoboaa* n., duehesse {(,), ducem. 
Buo* adj., dA, debitus. 
Boot* n., duo (m.). 
Boko* n., due (m.), ducem. 
Buljr* adv., dttmsnt, 
Bunkirk* n., JDunkerque (m.). 
Buration* n., duree (f.), dorare. 
Burlngr* prep., pendant, pendente; 

disrant, durante. 
Boat* n., poussUre (f.), pulvis. 
Buty* n., devoir (m.), debere. 
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other, Tim Pamiref anas altv. 

>9 n., uigU (f.}» aqnibu 
rlf n^ eonUe (m.), oomitem. 

adj., Hffthinae; m 
mf t^riettx; seriofios. 

If n., terra (f.), terra. 
ijrfl adj.,yact7i», ficUis ; chain 

/iaUeuil (m.X 
Sat, ▼., aunt^er, mandncare. 
Bbb, ▼.!!•, baitter, bassos; dimmmr, 

minus. 
Bconomisey yjl, manager. 
BcoBonatet, n., ieonomisU (m.), ceoo* 

nomiis. 
BconomjTy n., eamomU (f.). 
Sdict, D.y tf<lt< Cm.), edictum. 
BdiBliarvliv n., Edimbourg^ 
Xdueated, part., tju^noi^ ioitmc- 

tos. 
B d ttcat t— f n., •dueaiitm (L), edaca- 

tionem. 
Blbee» y.a., effacer, furies. 

I D., 1?^^ (m.), effcctnin* 
>, T.a., accompUr, 



reetive^ ad]., fffectij, effecti¥aa» 
Bffort, D., effort (m.), fortia, 

Bgrotiain, n., «7oimis (m.), ego. 

xnrpt, n., /'^i^y/'to (f.). 

anrptian, n., eggptien (m.). 
Sttlier, proo. ; see Gr. 292. 
Blba, n., JE:/d« (f.). 
Bldeat, adj., aine^ antenatas^ 
Blevate, v.a., ilwer, levare. 
BlevatiaB, n., ei^vation (£.) ; hoMieur 

. (f.), altos. 
Bllsabotli, n., EUaabeth, 
BloqAeiiee»n.,^'^9tieiu;#((.), ehiquen- 

tia. 
Bloquent, adj., kloquent^ eloqoentem. 
^Ise, adv.,. auitrtmenti or , ou 

iun; anything — — ^ touta autre 
ehose^ 

L, v.n., amharquer, barca. 

v.a., embarraaaer 
r, n., ambaatade (L).. 



Iff TOLf «ai6rassM% hi 

DracCTWun. 
ibreider, y.a., brodar, 
ibroidery, n., brodaria (f.). 
BmolmneBt, n., awtohaaamta (m. pl,)y 

emolomentnm* 
Bmetioiiv n., amotiom (f.), emotioBein ; 

of envy, seiUimant d*attme(m,). 

Bmperor, n., emperam (m.), impera- 

tor. 
Bmi^ireff n., ampire (m.}, imperton* 
Bmplojr, Tuu, amplogar, im[jicaic 
Bmplosrmmitff n., amploi (m.). 
Bmpre aa , n., impamtrica (f.), iaipera* 

tricem. 
Bacloa«d (bare), adj.,ct-Me/iM, inda- 

sos. 
BnoooBtarff n., combat (m.), latte (f.). 
Baoa«raire» v.a., Mcowrager^ cor. 
Bnd, D.,^ (f.), finis. 
— 1-^ v., ^nir, finire ; terminar^ termi- 

nare. 
Bndeavour, v.n., esaayar da^ exa- 

giom ; tenter da^ tentare. 
Bndvraff T.a., amdurar, indorare. 
lemj', n., annami (m.), inimicos. 
leivy. n., anargia (f.), energta. 

), ▼., engager, 8*engager, 
igraffemeat, n., engagement (m.) ; 

engagements fooght, engagementa 

livrea, 
ipliie, n., maehina (f.), machina. 
Bngrland, n., PAngleterra (£.). 
Bngrliaby adj., anglais; — mui, 

anglais, 
BnJoy, Y.tjouir da, gaodere; 
Bnjosrment, xu,plaisir (m.), placere ; 

alUmement (m.). 
Balarffe, y.a., agrandir, grandis. 
Bnligrbteiiff ^.a., eclair er, claros. 
Bnllffbtened, adj., idaire, intelligent^ 

sense, 
BBBoble, v.a., anoblir (to gire a 

title), ennoblir (to elevate, to exUt), 

nobilis. 
Bnormoiiaff adj., enorme, enormis* 
Bnonrbyadv., asaax, ad satis» 
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Bnrolf Y.a., enroUr, rotnlns. 
Bntaiifflet v.a., emhnmUer^ em- 

harrasser. 
Bnter* y.a., entrer, intrare. 
SnterprisOf d., enireprise (f.)t inter 

and prendere. 
Bnterprlsinff, adj., entreprenant. 
Bntliiuiiasin, n., enthousiasme (m.), 

Bntliasiastiei adj., enthoiuicute, 
Bntreaty v.a., tuppHer, suppUcare* 
Bntmstf v. a., copfier, fides. 
Bnvelopf v.a., envelopper, 
XnTiouSf adj., envieuXf invidiosus ; 

jaloux, zelus. 
Bnvoyf n., envoy i (m.), ambcusadettr 

(m.). 
MniTYf n., envie (f.), invidia. 
Bpitapby n., epitaphs (m.), fTriro^iov. 
Bqual, adj., egal^ sequalis; — ly* 

egakment, 
Bquality, n., egalite (f.). 
Bra, n., hre (f.), sera. 
Bre* conj., avant que, 
Baeape, v.n., echapper, s'ichapper, 
Bstablisli, v.a., etablir, stabilire. 
Bstate» n., proprietc (f.), proprieta- 

tem* 
Bsteeuii n., esiime (f.), sestimare. 
atemal, adj., etemel, aeternalis. 
Buropeanf adj., europeen, 
Bvaporatet v., t'evaporer, evapo- 

rare. 
I adv., rneme, metipsissimns. 
, adj., uniformed uniformns ; e'gal. 



sequalis. 
Bveninff, n., toir (m.) ; soiree (f.), 

serum ; see Gr. 222. 
Bver* adv., jamais, jam magis; for 

, a jamais, pour toujours, 

Wiwvrjf adj., chaque; body, tout 

le monde; day, tous les jours ; 

one, chaeun ; thing, tout, 

BTidene^y n., Evidence (f.), eviden- 

tia. 
Bvident, adj , evident, evidentem. 
BTldentljTf adv., evidemment. 



Brily n., mal{m,), malum; — spirit* 

Vesprit mdlin (m.). 
Bxaet, adj., exact, exactus. 
Bxaltf v.a., exo/^er, exaltare. 
Bzamination, examen (m.), examen 
Bxainlii«v v.a., examiner, examinare. 
Bxamplef n., cxemple (m,), exem« 

plum. 
BxasperatOf v.a., exasperer, exaspe- 

rare; accroitre, accresceve. 
Bxe^edy v.a., ezceder, excedere. 
Bxeeptf prep., exceple^ si ee n*est 

que. 
Bxe«ssive, adj., exeessif, excessos. 
Bxeite, v.a., exciter^ excitare. 
Bxelalnif v.n., s* Verier, qniritare. 
Bzousey v.a., exeuaer^ excnsare, 
Bzeoutloiiy n., execution (f.), execa* 

tionem. 
Bxeoutioneri n., bourreau (m.). 
BzereUe, n., thhne (m.), ^i/uu^; 

exereice (m.), exercitinm. 
BxertioDf n., effort (m.). 
Bzliibit, v.a;, montrer, monstrare ; 

exposer, exponere. 
BxliibitiODf n., exposition (f.). 
Bzlle* n., exit (m.), exilium. 
Bxistf v.n., exister, existere. 
Bxisteneev n., existence (f.). 
Bxpeet, v.a., s*attendre, attendere ; 

— that, B^attendre d ee que; 

— somebody, a thing, attendre 
quelqu^un, une chose, 

Bxpense, n., depense (f.) ; at his — ^^ 

d ses depens, dispensare. 
Bxpirei v.n., expirer, expirare. 
Bxplain, v.a., expliquer^ explicare. 
Bxpose, v.a., exposer, exponere. 
BxpresB, v.a., expr inter, exprimere. 
Bxpression, n., exprtssion (f.), ex« 

pressionem. 
Bxpressive* adj.,««j0re89i^ expressus. 
Bxtensivei adj., etendu, extendere, 
Bxtend, v.a., etendre, agrandir, 
Bxtentv n., etendue (f.), 
Bxtinffuisb, v.a., eteindre, eteignant^ 

eteintf exstinguere. ' 



VOCABULARY. 



"S 



tf v.a., 0xtraire^ extrayant^ 

(xtrait, trahere. 
Bztraordlnarjf adj., extraordinaire^ 

extraordinaxins. 
aztrem«, adj., extrSme, extremus. 
Bjrey n., ceU (m.), oculus. 

Vable* n,f fable (f.), fabnla* 
reteet n»t Jipure (f.)t fignnu 
7aet, n*,fait (m.), factam. 
7aetioii» n., faction (f.), factionem. 
raonlty* n.,faculte (f.), facnltatem. 
7ail, v.n., defaiUir, fallere ; (not sue* 

ceed), eehouer, ne paa reuseir; (to be 

wanting), faire defauU 
7airv adj., beau, agreable. 
7aitli, n,,f<n (f.), fidem. 
7aitliftil, zdytfideley fidelis. 
Tally n., chute (f.), cadere* 
— , v.n., totnber, 
rallen, past part., dJchu. 
raise* adj., /at/x, falsns; ——hood, 

meneonge (m.). 
Tame, n., renommee (f.), nominare* 
7amilyt n,yfamille (f.), familia. 
7ainoas, adj., fameux, famosns. 
7an, n., eventail (m.), ventiis* 
Fancy, xk,t fantaisie (f.). 
Fanatic, n.^fanatique [m.), fanaticns, 

fanum. 
Tar, adv., loin^ Xongh ; by — — , de 

beaucoup. 
Farm, n. fferme (f.), firmus. 
Fartber, adv., plus loin, 
Fasbionable, adj., grand, elegant. 
Fast, adj., vite. 
Fatal, Sid}., funeste, funestns. 
Fate, n.,«or/,(m.},sortem ; deetin (m.), 

destinee (f.), destinare. 
Fatber, n., pere (m.), pater. 
Fatigue, n., fatigue (f.), fatigare. 
Fault, n., (defect), defaut (m.); 

{enoT), faute (f.), fallita. 
Favour, n., faveur (f.), favorem ; 

able, favorable. 

Favourite, adj , f avert, 

r,n., crainte((,). 



*, TJL, craindre, craignant, erainff 

tremere {tr changed into cr), 
Fearfbl, adj., effrayant^ ex frigidare ; 

terrible^ terribilis ; ipouvantdbU^ 

expavere. 
Feast, n„fSte {U)yfeetin (m.), lestom* 
Featber, n., plume (f.), pluma* 
Feature, n., treat (m.), tractna. 
February, mifevrier, Febmarius. 
Feeble, adj., faible, flebilis. 
Feel, ▼., eentir, sentire. 
Feeling, n., sentiment (m.). 
Felicity, n., felieite (f.), felicitatem ; 

bonheur (m.). 
Fellow, n.,<frdA; (m.); individu ((n.),in* 

dividttus ; — — > citizen, coneitoyen 

(m.);- creature, eemblable (m.). 

Felony, n,,felonie (f.). 
Ferocity, n.,ferocite (f.), ferocitatem. 
Fertile, adj., j^r^t^, fertUis. 
Fetcb, v.a., ehercher, drcare ; go and 

— — , aller ehercher. 
Few, adj., peu, paacus ; a — -» 

qtielgues. 
Fie, interj.,^/ 

Field, n., ehamp (m.), campus. 
Figrbt, ▼., ee battre ; against, eom* 

battre eonire; a battle, livrer 

bataiile. 
Figure, n,,ttatue (f.),statna ;fgure(ty, 

figura ; — ^ (of a person), taille 

File, n., lime (f.), lima. 

Fill, v,a., remplir, implere ; up^ 

combler. 
Final, adj., final; \y, fnalement^ 

enfin. 
Find, v.a., trouver, turbare. 
Fine, adj., beau, 
Finffer, n., thigt (m.), digitus. 
Finisb, ▼.a., finir, finire. 
Fire* n., feu (m.), focus. 
Firm, adj., ferme, firmus; — — ly, 

fermement, fortement ; ness, 

fermete (f.). 
First, adj., premier, primus j at , 

d*abord. 
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B., p a itB o n (m.), piads; — — 
market, marehi amx poisBoiu (m.). 
▼.ly, pkker, piscaae. 
1Piz« ▼au, jlxer^ fixns. 
VlaCf D., drapeau (m.)f dnppaau 
TlMBef n., flamme (f.), flatnma. 
Vlaiikffiu,j2aikc (m.), flaccna. 

Tlattert v.tu^flaiUr, 

natterlairf adj., flatteur, 

VleOf v.D.,/Mftr, fogere. 

neet, n.,Jlotte (f.)> floctna. 

VUglitf ii.,/ia^e(f.),eo/(in.),«i«rf (aa.). 

noatff y,ju fflotUr, 

Vlood, o., ci^'/if^ (m*)f dikMrinm; 

torrent (m.)t torrentem. 
▼looTf D., planeher (m.)? pl>sie>i ; on 

the f par terre^ d t$ne (see 

Gr. 312.) 
Vlonrv D., farine (f.), farina, 
nonrlsb, ▼.!!., jUmrir^ floritatmi^ 

Jleuri, florare. 
Slower, n,,Jleur(t)t florem. 
71y9 n., mouche (f.), mosca. 

, v.n., vofor, volare ; fair^ fugere. 

msringTf part, pr., volant, 
T^euMtU,, foyer (m.), focns; centre 

(m.), oenrnuD. 
VoOf n,f ennnemi (m.), inimiau. 
Volky n., gtMBt gens ;gDod— — -, ^vm 

gene, 
70II0W9 ▼.a., euivre^ euivant^ euivi^ 

sequi. 
7oUowliiirf part pres., auivant; — — 

day, le lendemain ; ■ morning, 

le lendemain matin, 
7ollyff ik,,folie (f.), foUis. 
7ond| adj., to be ■, aimer, amare. 
Vood, n., nourriture (f.), notritunu 
Vooly n.,/ou (m.), follts. 
7ooliali, adj.,/otf. 
7ootv n., pied (m.), pedem ; m an, 

laguais ; on — ^, dpied, 
7ootiiir, n.fpied (m,)^ place (JL); upon 

an equal ^, *^a^. 

7or, conj., car, quare ; prep., jpour, pro 

(fee Gr. 310}. 



n,,foreeg (tpL). 
, ▼.&., forcer, eontratnire. 



VMreiM«fl adj., duergifue, fercL 
7ore-fl]ic«rf n., uM{ec(a[i.). 
7or«lirB« adj., dtrmtger, c xtraBCHi . 
7prenuiner» n., avanZ-coifivifr (m.). 
Tpresee, v.a., prevoir, prevcyamt, pri' 

nc, prsevidere. 
roresigrlity n. , prevoganee (^ ). 
7prest« n,^forH (f.), forestis. 
7orv«tv Y-a., 0w6/i0r, obliTiad ; — ~ 

fal, 99iblimx. 
rprkf n^^fourchetU (f.)> forca. 
SonOf n., 6aiic (m.). 

, T.a., former, fonnare. 
7oniier, adj., celui'ld, le premier, 
7pniierlj', adv., autrefois, 
Fprsakp, T.a., abandonner, 
7ort, n., /art (m.), foitia. 
7ortilleation, n., fortification (£.), 

lortifi cation. 
Tortttnde, n., force d'dme (f^), 

courage (m.). 
7oftnlirlit, n., quinze jours. 
7ortiiiiatP, adj., Juureux; fhrtmme^ 

fortnnattts. 
Fortniie, n., fortune (f.), fortuna. 
Forward I inter j., en ovant ! 
ForwardBesa, n., preeociie (f.), piae- 

cox ; hardiesse (£.). 
Found, v.a., fondre, fundare ; to ■ 

in oppoaition, venir de leur diffi" 

renee. 
Fracrrant, adj., cdorifhrant^ odorem 

and ferentem. 
Frail, adj., delicot, faible, 
», n., fi'ane (m.). 
>, n., la France (f.). 
Franeia, n., Frangois, 
Frank, adj . , franc. 
Fraternity, n., frafemite ((.]. fan* 

temitatem. 
Frauffbt, adj., piein, pknus ; rempli. 
Free, adj., libre; dom, liberte 

(f.), libertatem ; ^man, homme 

lihre. 
Freeze, v., geUr^ gelare. 
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Vreneb, adj., frangais, de Framsei 

^man, Jrangais, 

Preqneiitv z6}.,frequmtf fKequeatem. 

, v.a., frequenter, 

Trenltf adj., fraisj If .gathered, 

Jrais-ctteiUi, 
7ilendfn.,a*iit (in.)»Anucus/ fl iiip, 

amitie (f.), amicitia. 
7rigrliten, v.a., effrayer, 
7rlflrlitened, part, past, effrayS, 
Trom^ prep. , de, 
Trout, n., front (m.}» frontem ; m— — 

of, devant, 
Vrontier, n., frontiWe (f.)« 
7mgral, adj.,//'M^a/, fnigalis. 
7mit, n., fruit (m.), fructus. 
7mBtrate, v,9i.,JruBtrer, frustrari. 
Trjf v.a., frire, frigere (see Gr. i6l). 
Frjingr-pan, n., poSle (f.), pennle. 
Tugritive, aid},,fuffitif, fagitivus. 
Tulfil, v.a., remplir, re and implere. 
7all, adj., pkin^ plenus. 
Turtber, adv., enaare^ davantoffe, plus 

loin, 
l^turei adj., /tf ^ur, ititttrtts. 
Tuture, n., avenir (m.) ; for the ■ , 

d Vaverdr^ advenire. 



Gain, v.a., gagner. 

Gallant, adj., galmU (see Gr. 6o). 

Galley, n., guUre (i). 

Gallop, n , galop (m.) ; at full ^ 

au grand galop, ventrC'd'terre, 
Game, n., jeu (m.), jocos. 
Ganges, n., Gange (m.). 
Gap, n., trou j(m.). 
Garden, n,,jardin (m.). 
Garrison, d., gamison (f.). 
Gatber, v.a., ctteillir, cueillant^ euetllif 

coUigere. 
Ganl, n., la Gaute (f.), Gallia. 
Gauls, n., gaulois. 
Gay, adj., joyeux. 
General, n., general (tn,), generalis. 

, adj. , general. 

Generally, adv., geniralemcnt^ 



Generosity, n., generoeite, generosi* 
tatem. 

Gonerons, adj«, gSnertux, 

Gentle, adj., doux, dulcis ; m an, 

monsieur , ge$Uilhomme ; ——wo- 
man, d^m$. 

Gently, adv., dMneemenU 

Geograpby, n., geograpkie (f.), ^fOK 

Geometry, n., geomeirie (f.), 7i«m 
fMrpia, 

1, adj., {fllemand, 
r, D., VAUemagne (f.). 

Got, v., obtenir ; — — airay, s'dter, 

Obost, n., reivwant (m.), faniome (m.), 
phantasma. 

Gift, n., present (m.), prsesentem ; d^n 
(m.), dooum. 

Girl,n.,^fo(f.), filia. 

Give, VA., donner, donare ; — — up, 
livrer, liberare. 

Glad, adj., bien aits. 

Glass, n., verre (m.), vitrttm ; gUa 
(^), glacies. 

Glide, v.n.,^lisser; from, s'echap* 

per doueement. 

Glitter, v.n., brilier, &ripv\\os. 

Glorious, adj., glorieux, gloriosus. 

Glory, n., gloire (f.), gloria. 

Glove, n., gant (m.). 

Gnaw, v.a., ronger, rumigare. 

Go, v.n., alter, adnare; vais, vado; 

irai, ire ; to a person's, aller 

ehez; away, partir, s^en aller; 

— out, sortir ; up> monter. 

Gone, part past, paue (passed away). 

God, n., Dieu (m.), Deus« 

Gold, n., or (m.), aurum. 

Good, adj., bon, bonus.; —— man, 
homme de bien ; — byp, adieu, au 
revoir; — — fortune, bonkeur (on.), 

bonum augurium ; ^ness, bont(^ 

(f.), bonitatem ; have the ^ness, 

veuillez; —^ night, bonsoir, 

— — , n., bien (m.). 

Goods, n., tnarchandises (f.), mercari. 

Govern, v.a., gouverner, gubcmare. 
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Oov«mineiit, n., gouvermment (m.). 
Graoe* n., grace (f.), gratia. ' 

OraeefUli adj., gracieux, (igreable, 

gratus. 
Orammar, n., grammaire (f.),7^a/A/Aa. 
draadftktberv n., grand-phre (m.)* 
drandmotliery n., grand* -mere (f.). 
draadsont d., petit -JUs (m.)* 
draiity v.a., aceorder, accordare. 
Grass, n., herbe (f.), herba. 
drateftil, adj., agreable.reconnaissant, 
dratitude, n., gratitude (f.), grati- 

tudinem ; reeonnaiManee (f.). 
ikrBtnityt gratifieation {(.), gratifica- 

tionem ; recompense {(,), pour-boire 

(m.). 
drave, adj., grave, gravis ; serieux, 

serius. 
draze, v.n., paitre paissant, pascere. 
dreat,adj., grand, grandis; deal, 

beaueoup ; grandfather, 

hisaieul ; ^ness, grandeur (f. ). 

dreatlyi adv., beaueoup, grandement. 
dreedy, aLd}»,avide, tiyidvis,'gourmand, 
Greek, adj., grec, grsecus. 
drey, adj., gris. 
Grief, n., chagrin (m.). 
drievanee, d., grief (m.), gravis ; 

plainte (f.). 
Grieve, v.n., ftoffliger, affligere. 
Grind, v. a*, moudre, moulant, moulu, 

molere (see page 38). 
Grossness, n., grossVereti (f.), gros- 

sus. 
Ground, n., terre (f.), terra ; s, 

fondements (va.), fundamentum ; 

principes (m.), principium. 
Grow, v.n., croitre, croissant, cru, 

crescere. 
Grumble, v.n., murmurer, murmurare. 
Guard, n., garde (f.). 
Guide, n., guide (m.)« 
— — , v.a., guider. 
Guilty, adj., eoupable, cnlpabilis. 
Gun, n., fusil (m.), focile, from focus ; 

cannon, canon (m.), canna. 
' Gunner, n., canonnier, artillewr (aa.). 



* ••T?S?*i 



Ha I interj., ha / 

Habit, n., habitude (f.), habitudinenu 

Hair, n., cheveu (m.), capellum. 

Half, adj., demi (see Gr.). 

Halo, n., auriole (f.), aureola* 

Halt, v.n., /aire halte. 

Baiter, n., licou (m.), ligare and 

collum. 
Hamlet, n., hameau (m.). 
Hand, n., main (f.), manus ; at ' , 

sous la main ; from to mouth, 

au jowr Ujour ; — ^ful, poigvhie (f.). 
Happen, v.n., arriver. 
Happiness, n., bonheur (m.), bonun>. 

au^urium. 
Happy, adj., heureux. 
Harass, v.a., harasser, faiigmr. 
Hard, adj., dur^ durus. 
Hardly, adv., a peine, ad aryd poena* 
Hare, n., likvre (m.), leporem. 
Harm, n., m/oil (m.), malum. 
Harmonious, adj., harmonie/ux* 
Harmony, d., hannonie (f.), harmonia. 
Harp, n., harpe (f.). 
Harpy, n., harpie (f.), ae^va^fiv. 
Haste, n., htite (f.). 
Hat, n., chapeau (m.), cappa. 
Hateb, v., iclore, iclos, claudere* 
Hate, v.a., hair, haissant, hai. 
Hatred, n., haine (f.). 
Hatter, n., chapelier (m.). 
HaugrbtineBB, n., hauteur (f,), altus. 
Have, v.a., avoir, at/ant, eu, habere ^ 

again, ravoir. 

Hazard, n., hasard (m.). 
He, pron., il, ille. 
Head, n., tete (f.), testa, 
Healtb, n., santS (f.), sanitas. 
Healtby, adj., sain, sanus; salubre^ 

saluber. 
Heap VLPfy.B..,amo7iceler, monticellum. 
Hear, v.a., entendre, intendere ; ouir^ 

audire; — — from, recevoir des 

nouvelles ; — ^ of, entendre porter » 
Hearer, n., auditeur (m.), auditorenu 
Hearse, n., corbiUard (m.). 
Heart, n., cceur (m.), cor. 
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Heartb, n,, foyer {m^,fm (m.), focus* 
Bearty, adj., vigoureux, vigorem ; 

cordial; heart ilv, de bon caur. 
Beat, n., chcdeur {(.), calorem. 
Beaven, o., cid (m.), coetum. 
Beavy, adj., lourdf luridus; pesant, 

pensari. 
Bedgre, n., haie (f.), 
Beedy n., garde (^). 
Beigrlit, n., hauteur (f.). 
Belpt n., secours (m), succarrere ; aide 
{fj), assistance (f.). 

, v.a., aider, adjutare. 

'', n., Henri, 

r, proD., son, sa, ses, suuro, saam, 

suos ; hers, le sien ; herself, se, 

elle'JTiSme, 

adv., id, ecce hie; — — are, 

void (see Gr. 94). 
Bero, n., hSros (m.), ripus, 
BeroiOi adj., hSro'ique rtpuiKot, 
Beroine, n., hiro'ine (f )% rtputvyi, 
Beroisuiv n., hiroisTne (m.). 
BerringTv n., hareng (m.). 
Bigrh, adj., haiU, altus ; ' road, 

grand'route (f.) ; street, 

grand'rue (f.). 
Bigrbly, adv., kautement, tris. 
Biffblander, n., montagnard de 

VEcosse, 
Hilarity, n., hilariti (f.), hilaritatem ; 

joie (f.), gaudium. 
Bill, n., coUine ('.), collis. 
Bim, pron., le, lui, ilium ; self, se, 

lui-7nime. 
Bis, pron., son, suum, etc. ; le sien, 

etc. 
BisB, v.n., siffler, sifilare. 
Bistory, n., histoire (f.), historia. 
Bo I inter j., ho! 
Bold, v.a., possider, possidere ; tenir, 

tenere. 
Bole, n., trou (m.). 
Boliday, n., congS (m.), commeatas. 
BoUand, n., Hollande (f.). 
Boly, adj., saint, sanctus ; — — Ghost, 

Saint'Esprit ((n.)« 



[ome, n., maison (f.), maDsiottem (see 

Gr. 230.)* 
[omer, n., HonUre, 
[onest, adj., honnSte, honestus. 
[onesty, n., konnSteti (f.). 
[onour, n., honneur (m.), honorem. 
-, v.a., honorer, honorare. 



ononrable, adj., honorable, honora* 

bills ; bly, honorablement, 

OOP, n., cerceau (m.), circellus. 
ope, n., espoir (m,), espSrance (f.), 
, v., espSrer, sperare. 



Boraee, n., Horace. 
BoriaEon, n., horizon (m.), opl^tur. 
Borror, n., horreur (m.), horrorem. 
Bone, n., cheual (m.), caballus ; on 

back, a cheval; ^man, 

cavalier, 
Bostile, a:ij., ennemi, inimicos 
Bot, adj., chaud, calidus. 
Bouse, n., maison (f.), see Gr. 199 ; 
hold, entourage (no.), mSnage 

(no.) ; — of Lords, Chambre des 

Lords (f.). 
Bour, adv., comme, comment; 

much, combien; pleased I 

am, que je suis content. 
Bonrever, adv., cependant; see Gr. 

84. 
Bugruenot, n., huguenot (m.). 
Bumaii, adj., humain, humanus. 
Bumanity, n., humaniti (f.), humani- 

tatem. 
Bumble, adj., humble, humilis. 

, v.a., humilier, humiliare. 

Bunt, v.a., chasser, captare. 
Buntingr, n., chasse (f.). 
Buntsman, n., chasseur (m.). 
Burl, v.a., lancer; pridpitcr, praecipi- 

tare. 
Burry, v., se hdter. 

', n., pricipitation (f.), hate {(.), 



, v.a., nuire, nuisant, nui, nocere ; 
/aire mal. 
luasar, n., hussard (rr.). 
;, n., caJbane (f.), hutte (f.), 
D., hymne, hymnus. 
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Zf proD%^«, ego ; moij mi, contr, mihi. 

Idea, n., idie (f.), idea. ' 

Ideal, adj., ideals idealis. 

Idle, adj., paresseux ; ness,paire88e 

(f.), Pigritia («a/>e<nf). 
Zfv conj., sif si. 
Zirnoranee» n., ignorance (f.), igno- 

rantia. 
Zgrnorantyadj., ignorant, ignorantem. 
ZII9 adj., jnalade ; (bad), mauvais, 
Zllegralf adj., illegal, illegalis. 
ZUusion, n.y illusion (f.), illusionem. 
Zllustratet v.a., Ulustrer, iilustrare ; 

expliquer, explicare. 
ZllastrloaSf adj., iUustre, illostrts. 
ZmaffOf n., image (m.), imaginem. 
Zmaffinary, adj., imagtTiaire, ima- 

ginarius. 
Zznaffine, v.a., imaginer ; reflex, a'im* 

aginer, 
Zmitate, v. a., imiter, imitari. 
Zmmediatelyf adv., imm^diatement, 

8ur-le-champ» 
Zmmensey adj., immense, immen- 

sus. 
Zmpatienodf n., impatieiKeiji.)^ impa- 

tientia. 
Zmperialf adj., impSrial, imperialis. 
ZmpetuouSy adj., impitueux, impe- 

tuosus. 
Zmplantf v.a., implanter, plantare. 
Zmportf v.a., importer, in portare. 
Zmportanoef n., importance (f.). 
Zxnportanty adj., important. 
Impose, v., imposer, ponere (see 

Gr. 276). 
Zmposingr, adj., imposant. 
Zxnpositioiiy n., pensum (m.). 
ZmpoBsiblef adj., impossible, im- 

possibilis. 
ZmproTe* v. n., /aire des progrh, 
ZmproTement, n., progrhs (m.), pro- 

gressus. 
Zmpunity, n., impunity (f.), impuni- 

tatem. 
Z1I9 prep., en, ind^ ; dans, de intus ; a, 

ad (see Gr,). 



ZneapablOf adj., incapable, capaba- 

bilis. 
Zneense, n., encena (m.)» iocensum. 
Znoensedi part, past, encer^S. 
Zncb, n^pouce (m.), pollicem. 
Znellnatioii, n., inclination (f.), in- 

clinationem ; penchant (m.). 
Znelinedy adj., porie ; enclin, indinus. 
■ ,y,,incHner, inclinare ;peneher, 

pendere. 
Zneoliereatff adj., incoherent, inco- 

baerentem ; ^ly, d*une manihre 

incoherente, 
Znerease* v.a., accrottre, «' ^ ac- 

crescere ; augmenter, augmentare. 
Zneredalltyt n., incredulity (f.), in* 

credulitatem. 
Zndeedv adv., en writs, vraiment. 
Zndependent, adj., independant, 
Zndia, n.,/m^ (f.). ; see Gr., Proper 

Names. 
Zndiaii, adj., indien, 
Zndigrnation, n., indignation (f.), in- 

dignationem. 
Zndiscreet, adj., indiseret, indiscre- 

tus. 
Zndisoretion, n., indiscretion (f.), 

indiscretionem. 
Zndividnal, d., individu (ra.), indivi* 

duus. 
ZAduee, v.a., persuader, persuadere^ 

induire, inducere. 
Zndulgre, v.a., s*ecouter, sHmaginer, 
Zndiuitrious, adj., applique, dili* 

gent. 
Zndustrj, n., Industrie (f.), industria. 
Znestimable, adj., inestimable, esti- 

mabilis. 
Znfamous, adj., odieux, odiosos ; in^ 

fame, infamis. 
ZnflGuiej', n., enfance (f.), infantia. 
Znfant, n., enfant (m.), infantem. 
Znfantry, n., infanterie (f.). 
Znfest, v.a., injester, infestare. 
Inform, v.a., informer, informare. 
Information, n., information (f.), in- 
• formationem. 
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ZnffeniouSv adj., ingenu, ingenaus; 

ingenieuxt ingeniostts. 
Zn, prep., en, dans (see Gr.)* 
Znliabit, v.a., habiter^ habitare. 
Znbabitantv n., habitant (m.). 
Znjare, v. a., nuire d, nocere. 
Znjury, n., injure (f.), injuria ; intulte 

(f.)t insultus ; tort (m.)- 
Znjustieey n., injustice (f.), injustitia. 
Znk, n., encre (f.), encaustum. 
Zniiv n., auberge {{.), 
Znnooent, adj., innoc^n^, innocentem. 
Znno-Fation, n., innovaticm (f.), inno- 

vationem. 
Znordinate, adj., desordonne, ordi- 

nare. 
Znseparable, adj., inseparable, in- 

separabilis. 
Znspire, v.a., inspirer, inspirare. 
Znstant, n., instant (m.), instantem. 
— — — , adj. , pressanty immediat ; on 

the 6th — — , le six du eourant. 
Znstead, adv. ; — of, au lieu de, 
Znstinot, n., instinct (m.), instinctus. 
Znatitution, n., institution (f.), insti- 

tutionem. 
Znstruoti-Fe, adj., instructif, instruere. 
Znatrument, n., instrument (m.), in- 

strumentum. 
Znsult, n., insulte (f.), insolence (f.). 

, v.a., insulter. 

Znaurrectionary* adj., insurrec- 

tionnaire, 
Zntelligrenoef n., intelligencs (f.), in- 

telligentia. 
Zntelligrent, adj., intelligent; •^— 

looking, d Vair intelligent, 
Zntemperanee, n., intemperance (f.), 

intemperantia. 
Zntend, v.a., se proposer, 
Zntention, n., intention (f.), inten- 

tionem. 
Znter, v.a., enterrer, terra. 
Znterooursef n., rapport (m.), appor- 

tare. 
Znterest, n., interit (m.). 

, v.a., intireaser^ interesse. 



Znterestlnffy adj., interessant, 
Znterfere, v.n., intervenir, inter and 

venire. 
Znterval, n., intervalle (m.), interval- 

lum ; at s, par intervalUs, 

Znterrention, n., commerce (m.) ; 

rapports (m, pi.). 
Znterviewy n., entrevue (f.), intra and 

viderc. 
ZntimatOf adj., intime, intimus. 
Zntimate, v.a., donner d entendre, 
Zntimidatef v.a., intimider, 
Znto, prep., dans, de intus. 
Zntrenobmeiit, n., retranchement(m,). 
Zntroduoe. v.a., introduire, introdui' 

sant, introduit, introducere. 
Zntmst, v.a., confier, confidare. 
Zntuitlon, n., intuition (f.), intni- 

tionem. 
Znvade, v.a., envahir, invadere. 
Znvader, n., envahisseur (m.). 
Znvent, v.a., inventer, inventire. 
Znvtontion, n., invention (f.). 
Znvestiffatef v.a., examiner ; scruter, 

scrutari. 
Znveterate, adj., invdtSre^ enrage, 
ZnTltation, n., invitation (f.). 
ZnTlte, v.a., inviter, invitare. 
Zn-FOlve, v.a., entrainer, trahere; en- 

velopper ; plonger, plumbum. 
ZrkBome, adj., ennuyeux^ in odio. 
Zron, Ti.yfer (m.),ferrum. 
Zrreooneilable, adj., irreconciliable, 

reconciliare. 
Zrreparable* adj., irreparable, irre- 

parabilis. 
Zrresolate» adj., irresolu^ incertain. 
Zsland, n., Ue (f.), insula. 
ZsBue, v.a., rendre ; /aire, facere. 
Zt, pron., il, elle, le, la, etc. ; see Gr. 
Ztaly, n., / Italic (f.). 
Ztalian, adj., italien, 

James, n., Jacquei, 
January, n., Janvier, januarius. 
Jealous, adj.yjalottx, zelosus. 
Jesus, n., Jesus, 
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Jewelf n., lijou (in.)« 

Job Dp n., Jean. 

JoiiKf v.a. , joindre, joigjiant, joint, jun- 

gere. 
Journey* n., voyage (in.)> viaticam. 
Joy, n.tjoie (f.), gaudium, 
Judgre, V. a. , juger^ judicare. 
Jndgnnenty n,^ jugement (m.). 
July, n., juilletf Julius. 
Jump, v.n. , sauter, saltare. 
June, n., jitin, Junius. 
Jury, n., jury (m.); man, JMr/, 

jurare. 
Jnst, Si6].,jii8ief Justus ; see page 28. 
Justice, n., justice (f.) ; to do , 

Jaire justice, justitia. 
Justify, v,Si., justifier, justificare. 



U v.a., ienir, tenant, tenu, tenere; 
- silent, se taire, 

'9 n., clef {{.), clavis. 
Sill, v.a., tuer, tutari. 
Xind, adj., aimable^ amabilis ; — 

ness, bonte (f.) ; be — enough 

to, veuiVez, 
— , n., esphcfi (f.). 
XinCTt n., rot (m.), regem ; — — dom, 

royaume (m.). 
Xlte, n., cerf -volant (m.), cervus and 

volare. 
Xnife, n., couieau (m.), cultellus ; 

grinder, remouhur (m.), "mo- 

lere. 
Xnlfflit, n., chevalier (m.), caballa- 

rius. 
Snifflitly, adj., chcvaleresque, 
Xno^sr, v.a., connoitre^ cognoscere ; 

savoir, sapere ; ledge, eonnais- 

sances (f. pi.). 

Ziaborlous, adj. , penihle, poena. 
Ziabour, n., laheur (m.), laborem ; 

travail (m.), peine (f.), ; — — in, 

v.n., travailler d, 
Xiace, n., dentelle (f.). 
&ady,n., dame (f.), domina. 
>, n., lac (m.), lacos. 



Kamb, n., agneau (m.), agnns. 
Kancer, n., lander (m.), lancea. 
Kand, n., terre (f.), terra ;pays (m.). 

, v., debarguer, barca. 

Kangruagre, n,,langue(f,), langage(m,),, 

lingua. 
Kargre, adj., grand, grandls; grof, 

grossus. 
Kast, adj., dernier; at , enjin, in. 

and finis. 
Kast, v.n., durer, durare. 
Kate, adv., tard, tardus ; see Gr. 284^ 
— — , tidy, feu, functus. 
Katin, adj., IcUin, latinus. 
Matter, adj., celui-ei, le dernier, 
Kaugrb, v.n., rtre, riant, ri ; at^ 

86 tnoquer de. 
Ziaugrbter, n., rire (m.), ridere. 
Zia'vr, n., loi (f.), legem. 
&a^7yer, n., homme de loi (m.) ; avoeat 

(ro.), advocatus. 
IkAYf y. a,., mettre, placer ; down,. 

v.a., dJposer, laisser. 
JLead, n., p/om6 (m.), plumbum. 
Xiead, v.a., conduire, conducere; 

mener, 
Zieap, adj., bissextile ; —year, annee,. 

bissextile^ (m.), bissextus. 

, v.n., sauter ; from, sortir,. 

Ziearn, v.a., apprerdre, apprendere. 
beamed, adj., savant, sapientem. 
Xieave, v.a., laisser, laxare ; off", 

cesser ; (someone), quitter, 

Zieft, adj., gnuche, 

Xieg:, n.fjambe (f.), gamba. 

Xiegrislature, n., legislature (f.), legis<^ 

latorem. 
leisure, n., loisir (m.), licere. 
Kend, v.a., prSter, prsestare. 
&engrtb, n., longueur (f.), longus ; at 

, enfin. 

Kess, adj., moindre, minor. 

, adv., moinSy minus. 

Xiesson, n., le^on (f.), lectionem. 
Xietter, n., lettre (f.), littera. 
Zievel, v.a., niveler, libella. 
Keveller, n., niveleur (m.). 
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Xiberal, adj., liberal, liberalis. 
liberty f n., liberie (f.), libertatem ; 

to set at , mettre en liberie, 

Kibrary, n. tbiblioih^que{[.)f&i^XioBnKn. 
Xiiet v.n., gesir, gisant^ jacere. 
— do^B^nt v.n., ee coueher, 
Xieutenant, n., lieutenant (m.) ; — 

general, lieutenant-general, 
Xifet n., vie ((,), vita. 
Xlfflitf D., lumihre (f.), lumen. 

, adj., clair^ clarus ; leger^ levis. 

Xiffliteii, v., ec'airer, 
Xifflitiiingrff n,,foudre (f.), fulgcrem. 
Xifflitsoinef adj., brillant, clair, 
XUce* adv., comme, quumodo. 
Ximby n., tnembre (m.), membram. 
Xlmity n., limite (f.), limitem. 
Xlne* n., voie (f.), via ; ligne (f.), linea. 
Xion, n., lion (m.), leonem. 
XiPf n., levre (f.), lahrum. 
listen tOy y.a., ieouter, aascultare. 
Xiterature* n., litterature (f.),littera- 

tura. 
Xittle, adj., petit ; adv., peu, paucus. 
Xive* v., demeurer, demorari; vivre^ 

vivere ; see Gr. 
Xively* adj., actify vif, anime. 
Xoadf n., fardeau (m.} ; charge (f.), 

carricare. 
Xooal, adj., local, localis. 
XodgrinCTBf n., logement (m.). 
Xoft, n., grenier (m.), granarium. 
XondoUf n., Londres. 
XonelinesSy n., solitude (f.), solitudo. 
XongTff adj., long, longus ; live, 

vive: — before, Umgtemps ott- 

paravant; — - time, longtemps, 
, adv., longtemps, 
Xongrinfff n., <^«Vir (m.), desiderare. 
Xook, v., regarder ; to — back, re* 

garder en arrihre ; — out ! gare ! 
Xordf n., seigneur, seniorem ; House 

of 3, Chambre des Lords (f.), 

Xose, v.a., perdre^ perdere. 
XosSy n., perte (t.). 
Xost, part, past, perdu, 
Xomdy adj., haul; — ly, haut. 



Xouls, n., Louis, 
Xiounirer v.n,,Jldner, 
Xove* n., amour (m.), amorem ; affec- 
tion (f.), affectionem; to fall in 
, s^amouracher, devenir amoU' 

reux (de), 
— — , v.a., atmer, amare. 
Xovely, adj., aimable, eharmant, 
Ziovingrt adj., affectionne, 
Xow^f adj., has, bassus. 
— , v.n., beugler, buculus. 
Xoyal, adj., loyal, legalis ; fiihle 

fidelis ; — -ty, loyaute (f.), fidelite 

(f.). 
Xuold, adj., lucide, clair ; ly, 

clairement ; most -^ly, de la 

manihre la plus elaire, 
Xuok, n., bonhsur (m.), bonum augu- 

rium ; bad — -, mallieur (m.), 

malum. 
Xaffgragre, n., bagage (m.). 
Xyingr about, part., disperse ga et Id, 

Madam* n., madams, 
MadmaDf n.,/ou (m.). 
Magri, n.. Mages, Magus. 
ncagrnlfloenoef n., tnagnijieence (f.), 

magnificeatia. 
Magrnlfloentf adj., magnijique, mag- 

nifictts. 
ncaidf n., aervante (f.), servire ; Jilh 

(f.). 
Maiden, n,,Jllle {{,), filia. 
Majestyp n., majeste (f.), majestatem. 
Major, adj., majeur, majorem ; — 

general, chef de brigade (m.). 
Majority, n., majorite {{.). 
Make, y.si,, faire, fuisant, /ait, facere; 

up, /aire; use of, se 

servir, 
Maligrnant, adj., malin, malignns. 
Mamma, n., maman (f.). 
Mammal, n., mammi/ere (m.), mam« 

ma and ferre. 
Man, n., homme (m.), homo ; — «- 

servant, domestique g work , 

ouprier, operarius. 
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Kanaffef v.a., a^arranger, irouver 

moyen, gouvemer^ guberaare. 
ManlLtndy n., genre humain (m.); 

hommes (m.pl.). 
ncanllus, n., Manliu$, 
Manly, adj., noble, nobilis ; mAle, 

masculus. 
Manner* n., manihre (f.), manns ; 

s, moEura (f ), mores. 

Mansion* n., demeure (f,), demorari ; 

chateau (m.), eastellum. 
Mantle* n., manteau (m.), mantum. 
Many* adj., heaucoup, 
Marcli* n., marche (f.) ; (month), 

mart, 

f V.D., marcher f lo miles, 

Jaire dix milles, 
Mark* n., marque {(.). 
Market* n., marche (m.). mercatus. 
Marry* v.a., marier, maritare ; epouser, 

sponsare. 
Mam* n., Mars(^m.), 
Marsbal* n., marichal (m.)» 
Martyr* n., martyr (m.). 
Marvel* n., merveille (f.), mirabilia ; 

of Peru, belle-denuit (f.). 

Marvellous* adj., merveUieux, etori' 

nant. 
Mass* n., masse (f.), massa. 
Massacre, n., massacre (m.). 

, v.a., massacrer. 

Master* d., maitre (m.), magistrum. 
Mastiff* n., matin (m.), mansatinus. 
Matbematics* n., math&matiques (f.), 

May* n., mau 

Me* pron , me^ mot. 

Meadow* n., prairie <f.), prS (m.), 

pratum. 
Meal* n., repas (m.), repascere. 
Mean* v. a., vouloir dire, aignifier, sig- 

nificare. 
— — , adj., petit; in the ^time, 

cependant. 
Meaner* moindre, injerieur. 
Means* n., mogen (m.), medianns ;by 

no , pas du tout. 



Measure* n., mesure (f.), mensttnu 

, v.a., mesurer, mensnrare. 

Meat* n., viande (f.). 

Medicine* n., remede (m.), remedtum. 

Meditate* y.n., mediter, meditare. 

Meet* v.a., rencontrer. 

VCeetittfr* n., reunion (f.), re and 

unionem. 
Melancboly *ad j ., melancoliqite, melan* 

cholicus. 
VCelt* v.^/ondre, sefondre, fnndere. 
Memoir* n., memoire (m.). 
Memory* n., memoire (f.), memoria. 
Mention* v,tL,/aire mention de. 
Mercenary* adj., mereenaire, mer* 

cenarius. 
Mercbant* n., negociant (m.), nego* 

tiari. 
Mere* adj., pur, simple; ti6Y,,ne.., que. 
TtKerrjt adj., jogeux, gaudiosns ; 

conusant. 
Message* n., commission (f. ) ; to 

deliver a tfaire une eommis* 

sion. 
Metal* n., metal (m.), metallum. 
Metbod* n., methods ((,), fAiBodos ; 

moyen (m.). 
Metre* d., mhtre (m.), /uir^oy. 
Mew* V.D., miauler, 
Mexico* n., le Mexique (m.). 
Micliael-Angrelo* n., Michel'Atige, 
Midnigrbt* n., minuit (m.), medius 

and noctem. 
Middle* n., milieu (m.) ; «— ages, 

mogen-&ge (m.). 
Midst* prep.; in the •— — , au milieu 
Migrbty* adj., puissant, posse. 
Mile* n. , milie (m.), mille. 
Military* adj., militaire, militaris. 
Milk* n., lait (m.), lactem. 
, v.a,, iraire, tray ant, trait, 

trahere. 
Mill, n., moulin (m.), molina; floor 

*— , moulin- a- farine. 
Miller* n., meunier (m.), molinarins* 
Mind* n., esprit (m.), spirittts. 
Mineral, n., mineral (m.), minare. 
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ncingrlef v., mSler, miscukre. 
nctnister, n., mittiflre (m.), minister. 
nCittortty* n., minorite (f.), minor. 
ncinute* n., minute (f.), minuta. 
Mirror, n., miroir (m.). 
MUioreaatf n., meereant (m.), gredin 

(m.). 

XiserablCf adj.,mtVra6fo, miserabilis. 

ndsfortane, n., malheur (m.), malum 
atigurium. 

nCissionaryy n., missionnaire {mJ). 

Mistake, n. , faute ((. ) . 

— -, v.a., 8c tromper; to be mis- 
taken, se tromper. 

Mister, n., momieur, mntre (m.). 

Mistress, n., mattresse {(.). 

Mitigate, v.a., adoucir^ dulcis. 

Model, n., modele (m.). 

Moderate, adj., modSre, moderatns. 

Modem, adj., modeme, modemns. 

Modest, adj., modeste, modestus. 

Modesty, n., modestie (f.), modestia. 

Moment, n., moment (m.), momen- 
tum. 

Monarcli, n., monarque (m.), /x^o- 

Monarcby, n., monarchk (f.), /ao- 

Money, n., argent (m.), argentnm. 
Monstrous, adj., monstrueuXf mon- 

struosus ; enorme^ en or mis. 
Montb, n., mois (m.), mensis. 
Monument, n., 7Ront«;»0;t^(m.),monu- 

meotum. 
Moody, adj., de mauvaise humeur. 
Moon, n., lune {(.), luna ; ^ligbt, 

clairde lune (m.). 

More, adv., plus, plus ; and 

-, de plus en plus ; some 



encore quelque ; see page 43. 
Mom, n. , matin (m ). 
MomtngTff n., matin (m.), matinee (f.), 

matitutinem ; see Gr. 
Mortal, adj., mortel, mortalis. 
Most, adv., leplusy la p/upart. 
Motber, n., mere (f.), mater. 
Motive, n., motif (m.), motivus. 



MottOf n., devise (f.), dividere. 
Mount, n., mont (m.), montem. 
Mountain, n., montagne (f.). 
Moumftil, adj., ttiste, tristis. 
Mouse, n., souris (f.), soricem. 
Moutb, n., bouche (f.), bucca. 
Move, v., mouvoir, mouvant, mu, mo- 

vere. 
Movement, n., mouvement (m.). 
Mucli, adv., boaucoitp ; as as, 

autant que. 
Mule, n., mulet (m.) ; mule (f.), mula. 

Multitude, n.,mM/^tVMdi;(f.),multitudo. 
Murder, n., meurtre (m.). 
Murderous, adj., ineurtrier. 
Murmur, v.n., murmurer, murmurare* 
Muscle, n., muscle (m.), musculus. 
Muscovite, n., moscovite (m.). 
Museum, n., musee (aa.), museum. 
Musketry, n., mousqueterie (f.). 
Must, v.n., see to be necessary. 
Mutiny, n., sedition (f.), seditionem. 
Mutter, v.a., ehuchoter. 
Mutual, adj., mtttuel, mutuus. 

r, pron., mon, meus; self, mou 

mime. 



r, n., mt/sthre (m.), myste-^ 
riura. 
Mjrtliologry, n., muthologie (f.), 

XTail, n., clou (m.), clavus. 
KTame, n., nom (m.), nomen. 
Wapoleon Buonaparte, n., Na^ 

poleon Bonaparte. 
Wation, n., nation (f.), nationem. 
Wational, ad j . , national, 
KTative, n., habitant (m.) ; indighne 

(m.), indigena. 
, adj., natal, natalis; natif^ 

nativus. 
Watural, adj., naturel, naturalis. 
Wature, n., nature (f ), natura. 
Waval, adj., naval, navalis. 
Wavy, n., marine (f.), mare, marinus. 
r, prep., prhs de ; adv.,jw^», proche-; 
at hsLXid, proche, proprius. 
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nreoessaryf adj., neeetsaire, neces- 
sarius ; to be , falloir, 

Vecessityf n., necessiti (i.),necessita- 
tem. 

Veedp n., hesoin (m ). 

Veedleworkf n., ouvrage d Caiguille 

(in.). 
nregrleoty n., negligence (f.), negligentia* 

, v.a., negliger, negligere. 

Veiffli, v.n., hennir, hinnire. 
Weiffliboary n., voUin (m.), vicinus ; 

houd, vouinage (m.) ; ing, 

voisin. 

jreitber, adv., ni; nor, m...fi». 

Vepbew, n., neveu (m.), nepotem. 
VerOf n. , Neron. 
VervouSy adj , timide^ timidus. 
VervousnesSff n., timidite (t)^ timidi- 

tatem. 
Veverv ad v., yamat*, jam and magis. 
VevertbelesSy adv., neanmoins, com- 
pound of neant and moins, 
Ve^B^f adj., nouveauy neuf^ novas; — - 

comtr tnouvtau-venu{m,)\ — - year, 

nouvel an (m.) ; > ear's gift, 

etrenne ((.). 
Vewly, adv., nouvel/emenC, novella; 

born, nouveau-ne. 

if n., nouvelle (f.); —paper, 

journal (no.), diornale. 
tf adj., prochain^ suivant ; the 

day, /e lendemain, 
Wieoe, n., niice (^), neptis. 
Wigrlitv n., f'uit («.), noctem ; —fall, 

tombee dt la nuit (f.) ; ^shade, 

bel/e-dfime (t.). 
Vifflitinffalep n., roasignol (m.), lus* 

ciiiiula. 
Viglktlyf adj., de nuit. 
Vile* D., Mt (m.). 
WOf adj., aturuR, aliquis ; nul, nulltts. 
— , adv., noUf non ; — more, fw... 

plu8 ; — — doubt, sane doute ; 

body, one, peraonne^ 

Vobility, n., noblesse (t. ). 

Voble, adj , noble, nobilis ; — — maoi 

noble. 



Wootumal, adj., nocturne, 

Woisep n., bruit (m.). 

MToonp n., midi (m.), medius and diem. 

VoVf conj., ni, 

Wormaiip adj., normand, 

Wosegray* n. > bouquet (m.). 

Wotpadv., ne,.,pa8, see page 13 ; ^^ 

one, pas un ; — only, non seule* 

ment; withstanding, malgre, 

Wotep n., billet (m.), bulla; lettre (f.), 

littera. 
Wotliingrf adv., rien, rem ; what* 

ever, rien que ce soil, 
Wotice, v.a , remarquer, 
Wotwitlistandiiigrff cooj., malgre, 

malum and gratum. 
Wovelp n., roman (m.). 
KToTember, n., novembre, 
KTo^sr, adv., maintenant, a present, 
Wumberp n., nombre (m.), numems, 

numero (m.). 
Wmneroiui, adj., nombreux; — -^ly, en 

grand nombre, 
Wurse, n., hourriee (f.), natricem. 

Obedience, n., oheissance (/.). 
Obedientp adj., obeistant, 
Obeyp v.a., obeir^ obedire. 
Objectp n., object (m.), objectas. 
Obllgre, v.a., obligor^ obligare. 
Oblique, adj., oblique, obliqaos ; de 

trovers, 
Obsourep adj., obscur, obscurus. 

, v.a., obscuicir. 

Obsequies, n., funirailles (f.), fuoera* 

lia ; ofifteques (f.), obsequiae. 
ObservatiODp n., observation (f.), ob<- 

servationem. 
Observep v.a., observer, observare. 
ObstaclCp n.p obstacle (m.), obstaca- 

lum. 
Obstinate, adj., obstine, opinidtre ; 

ly, obstinement, opinidtrement 

ObtalUp v.a., obtenir, obtinere. 
Oocaslonp n., occasion (f.), occa* 

sionem. 
OcoupatioDp n.y occupation (f.). 
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Oooupjy v.a., occuper, occupare. 

Oetobery d., octobre. 

Odour* n., odsur (f.), odorem ; par- 

fum (m.). 
or, prep., de. 
Offence, n., offense (f.), offensare ; 

crime (m.), crimen ; delU {m.), de- 
lictum. 
Offensive, adj., (ffensant. 
Offer, v.a., offriry offrant, offert, 

offerre. 
Officer, n., officier (m.)» officium. 
Often, adv., souvent, sub inde. 
Old, adj., vieux ; age, vieillesse 

(f.); man, vieillard; 

woman, vieilie femme. 
Oleander, n., laurier-rose (m), 

laurus. 
On, prep., sur, super. 
Once, adv., une fois ; ^— more, 

encore une fois; at , sur le 

champ, tout de unite. 
One, adj.ind., tin, unus; another, 

Vun Vautre ; *s self, se, sou 

Onion, n., oignon (m.), unionem. 

Onset, n., at f ague (f.). 

Open, v.a., ouvrir, ouvrant, ouvert, 

aperire ; — (to blow), eclore, 
, part, past, ouvert ; — ly, 

ouvertement. 
Opera, n., opera (m.). 
Operate, v., a^tr, agere. 
Opinion, n., opinion (f.), opinionem. 
Opponent, n., adversaire (m.), adver- 

sus. 
Opportunity, n., occasion (f.), occa. 

sionem. 
Oppose, v.a., s'opposer a. 
Opposed, part., oppose, contraire. 
Opposite, adj., oppose, en face de. . 
Opposition, n., opposition (f.) ; in 

, au eontraire. 

Or, conj., ou, aut. 

Orangro, n., orange (f.). 

Orator, n., orateur (m.), oratorem. 

Orb, n., sphere (f.), opeupai, 

Orobardf n., verger (m.), viridarium. 



Order, n., ordre (m.), ordinem; in 

,en ordre ; in that,a/?n que. 

Ordinary, adj., ordinaire, ordinarios. 
Ornament, n., ornement (m.), oma- 

mentum. 
Orpban, n., orphelin (m.), orphanus. 
Ostricb, n., autruche (f.), <rrpov9os, 
Otber, pron., autre, alter; —wise, 

autrement. 
Ougrbt, v., see Owe, 
Our, pron., notre, nostrum ; — -~s, le 

fidtre. 
Out, adv.; — of, hors de, foras. 
Outlaw^p n., proscrit (m.) ; to — , 

proscrire, proscribere. 
Outlive, v.a. , survivrt. 
Outside, adv., dehors; from — ^, du 

dehors. 
Over, prep., sur ; come, vaincre ; 

—load, sur charger ; —whelm, 

accabier. 
Ovret v.a., devoir, devant, du, debere. 
O^srl, n., hibou (m.). 
Ow^n, adj., propre^ proprius. 
Oiimer, n., proprietaire (m.); — of a 

ship, armat<fur {m,). 

Pace, n., pas (m.), passus; marche 
Pasre, n., page (f.), psigiaz ;pa^e (m.), 

traus. 
Pail, n., uau (m.), sitella. 
Pain, n., peine (f.), poeaa. 
Painftil, adj , pentble. 
Paint, v., peindre, peignant, peint^ 

pingere. 
Painter, n., peintre (m.), pictor. 
PaintingTff n., peinture (f.) ; tableau 

(m), tabula. 
Palace, n., pa/ais (m ), palatium. 
Pale, adj., pale, pallidus; to grow 

, pdlir ; ness, pdleur (f.). 

Pantomime, n., pantomime (f.), 

VXVrOS and /AtfAtOfAMl. 

Paper, n., papier (m.), irairvpof. 
Parallel, n., paralUU (f.); exempU 
(m.), exemplum. 
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>9 y.a., pcaralyaer, vapa and 

Vareelff d., paquet (m.). 
yardon, n., pardon (m.). 

, v.a., pardonner. 

Parentff n., parent (m.), parentem. 
ParUili, n., paroisse (f.), vtffw an<2 

I, n., Parme; Duche de Pamu, 
K, n., partie (f.) ; ^r< (f.), partem ; 
rAie (m.), rntolus. 

Partlaly adj., partiel, partialis. 

Particle, Ti,y particide (f.), particuUu 

Partrldgre* n., perdrix {(.\ perdiccm. 

Pass, v.n., passer. 

Passer-by, n., passant (m.). 

Passengrer, n., passager (m.). 

Past, part, past, passi. 

Pastime, n., passe-temps (m.). 

Patience, d., patience (f.), patientia. 

Patient, d., maXade (m.). 

— — , adj., patient f patientem. 

Patriot, n., patriate (m.), varpiuTris, 

Patriotic, adj., patriotique. 

Patriotism, n., patriotisme (m.)« 

Pay, v.a., pai/er. 

Pea, n., pots (m.), pisum. 

Peace, n., paix (f,\ pacem. 

Peaoli, n., p(;che (f.), persicum. 

Pear, n.^ poire (f.), pirum. 

Pebble, n., cadlou (m.). 

Peculiar, adj., particulier, particu- 
laris. 

Pen, n., plume (f.), pluraa. 

Pence, n. ; see Penny. 

Pencil, D., crayon (m.), creta ; pinceau 
(m.), peniciUum. 

Penetrate, v.a., pinitrer, penetrare. 

Peninsula, n , peninside (f.), penin- 
sula ; presqu'He {(.), 

Penny, n., deux sous, piece de dix 
centimes. 

People, n., gens, gentem ; see Gr.; 
peuple (m.), populns ; plUbe (f.), 
plebena. 

Pepper, n., poivre (en.), piperem. 



Perceive, v.a., apercevoir, perdpere* 
Percbance, adv., peutStre. 
Perfect, adj., parfait, perfectos. 
Perfection, n., perfection (f.), perfec- 

tionem. 
Perform, v.a., accomplir, ad and com- 

plere; — a service, rendre un 

service, 
Perbaps, adv., peutStre. 
Peril, n,,p6rU (m.), pericalum ; danger 

(m.). 
Permanence, n., durie (f.), durare. 
Permit, v.a., permettre, permittere. 
Perpetrate, v.a., commettre, commit- 

tere. 
Persecute, v.a., persicuter, persecu- 

tari. 
Perseverance, n., persSvirafice (f.), 

perseverantia. 
Person, n., personne {f.\ persona. 
Persuade, v.a.,^ersi<aier, persuadere. 
Persuasion, n., persuasion (f.), per- 

suasionem. 
Persuasive, adj., perswmf. 
Petition, u.,pStition (f.), petitionem. 
Petrify, v.a., pStrifier, petra ' and 

facere ; rendre immohile de stupeur. 
Petty, adj., petit, 
Pbilosopber, n., philosophe (m.)y 

Pbysldan, n., midecin (m.), medi- 

cinus. 
Pbsedon Platonis, n., le PlUdon de 

Platon. 
Pianoforte, n., piano (m.) 
Pick up, v.a., ramasser^ massa. 
Picture, n., tableau (m. ), tabula. 
Piece, n., morceau (m.), morselium ; 

pihce (r.). 
Pig:, n., eochon(m.), 
PiUagre, n., pillage (m.). 
, v.a., piihr. 



Pin, n., epingle (f.), spiaula ; — 

boite-d'Spingles (f.). 
Pious, adj., pieux, pius. 
Pirate, n., pirate (m.), pirata. 
Pistol, D., pistolct (m.). 



box. 
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Pltoliedy part, past; — — battle, 

hatailU rangee. 
Pity, n., pitie (f.), pietatem. 
Place, D.y lieu (m.), locus ; place (f.), 

platea. 

, v.a., placer. 

Plague* n., peste (f.), pestis. 

Plain, n., plaine (f.), planus ; ^ly, 

elairement, dUtinctement, 
Plan, n., plan (m.)» prqftt (m.}» pro- 

jectus. 
Planet, n.^planhte (f.), vXmvns, 
Plant, D., plante (f.), planta. 
Plate, n., ataietU (f.). 
Plato, n.) Flaton, Platonem. 
Play, v., jouer, jocari; thing, 

joujou (m.). 
Pleasant, adj., a§reahle, gratns. 
Please, v., plaire, plaitant, plu, pla- 

cere. 
Pleased, adj., content, contentus. 
Pleasing, adj., plaisttnt, ttgriahle. 
Pleasure, n., pUdsir (m.). 
Plum, Ti,y prune (f.), pranum. 
Poeket, n., poehe (f.). 
Poem, n., pohm (m.), poema. 
Poet, n., poHe^ poeta (m.). 
Poetry, n., poSsie (f.), poests. 
Point, n., point (m.); punctum ; on the 

of, 8ur le point de. 

Police, n., poHce (f.); officer, 

offider de police, 
Polisli, Y.9,.ypoliry polire. 
Polite, adj., poll ; n ess, politesae 

(f.). 
Politic, adj., poUOque, politicus. 
Politics, n., politique (f.). 
Political, adj., politique. 
Poor, adj., pauvre, pauper. 
Populace, n.,p6t<i7/(f {m.), populace^,), 

populus. 
Popular, adj., pcpulaire^ 
Populous, adj., jvewpfo'. 
Portal, n.,portatl (m.), portacnlum. 
Position, n.,/>OM^ion<f.),positionem ; 

situation (f.). 
Possess, v.a.,i?Ms«tJ!^, possidcre. 



Possession, n., possession ((.), posses- 
sionem. 
Possible, adj., possible, possibilis. 
Post, n. , poste (f.) 5 m an, facteur 

(m,); script, po8t-$eriptum{m,), 

Postas«-stamp, n., ttmbre-poste 

(m.). 
Posterity, n,,potterite (f.), posterita- 

tem. 
Potato, n., pontme de terre (f.). 
Pound, n., livre (f.), libra. 
Pour, v.a., verser, versare. 
Power, n,, puissance (f.), pouvoir (m.), 

posse. 
Powerftil, adj., puissant^ 
Practise, v.ti,,pratiquer, practicus. 
Praise, n., louange (f.), laudem ; eloge 

(m.), elogium ; gloire (f.), gloria. 

, v.a., loutr, laudare. 

Pray, v., prier, precare; pray ! de 

grdce. 
Prayer, n., prihe (f.). 
Precede, v.a., jar^Wcfer, praecedere. 
9reeeiUngt 9i5j., precedent, prseceden- 

tem* 
Precious, adj., precieux, pretiosus. 
Predecessor, n., predieeseeur (m.), 

preedecessorem. 
Prefer, v.a., prijerer^ praeferre. 
Prejudice, n., pr^uge (m.), prse and 

judicare. 
Prelate, n., prilat (m.), prelatus. 
Prepare, v.a., prSparer; — one's 

seK, se priparer, preparare. 
Presence, n., presence (f.), praesentia. 
Present, n., prisent (m.), prseSentem ; 

don (m.), donum. 

, v.a., prisenter. 

adv., bientdt, hientot aprls, 



towt a Vhewre. 

), v.a., conserver, conservare. 
President, n., president (m.), prsesi- 

dentera. 
Press, n., les joumaux (m. pi). 

, v.a., presser, pressare. 

Pressure, n., pression (f.), pres- 

sionem. 
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Pretend* v.n., prStendre, prStendant, 

pritendu, p^aeteadere. 
Pretty, 9Ld},,joli. 
Prevailp Y,n,fjprevaloirfpr^valant,prt' 

valu. praevalere ; see Gr. 
Prevent* v. a., empicher, impiogere. 
Prey* n., proie ({.), proeda. 
Pride* n., orgueil (m.). 
Priest* n., prSire (m.), presbyter. 
S adj., premier, primus. 
Minister* n,,premier minisire' 
Prince* n., prince (m.), princeps. 
Princess* d., princesse (f.). 
Principle* d., principe (nu), princi- 

pium. 
Print* v.a., imprimer, imprimere. 
Prisoner* n., prisonnier (m.)* pren- 

sionem. 
Private* adj., particvlier, privi ; my 

own, mon propre. 

Privateer* n., corsaire (m.), cursa. 
Privilegre* n., privilhge (m.), privile- 

gium. 
Probable* adj., probable^ probabilis. 
Problem* n.,^o&Z^77ii; (na.)» iffo^><^f^». 
Proceed* v.n., 8*avancer; to, 

partir pour, 
Proceedingr* n., procSdi (m.)* pro- 

cedere ; maniire Wagir (f.). 
Prodigality* n., prodigaliU (f.), pro- 

digalitatem. 
Produce* v.a., produire, produisant, 

produit, producere. 
Profession* d.» profession (f.), profes- 
sion em. 
Professor* n., professeur (m.), pro- 

fessorem. 
Profound* adj., profond, profttodus. 
Prolong* v,au,prolonger, prolongare. 
Promise* n., promesse(f,), promissum. 

, v.a., promettre, promittere. 

Promotion* n., avancement (m.). 
Prompt* adj., prompt, promptus ; 

ly, promptement. 

Pronounce* v.a., prononcer, pronuii- 

tiare. 
Proof* D., preuve (f.), proba. 



Propensity* n., penchant (m.), pen- 

dere. 
Proper* adj., propre, proprios; cos- 

venable. 
Property* n., propriitS (f.), proprie- 

tatem. 
Proposal* n., proposition (f.), propo- 

sitionem. 
Propose* v.a., proposer, proponere. 
Prosperity* n., prosperiti (f.), pos<- 

teritatem. 
Protect* v.a., proteger, protegere. 
Protecting* adj., protecteur. 
Protector* n., protecteur{m. ),protecto- 

rem. 
Proud* adj., Jler, ferns ; orgueilleux. 
Proudly* adv. , fihrement ; avec orgueil. 
Prove* v.a., prouver^ probare. 
Proverb* n., proverbe (m.), provcr- 

bium. 
Provide* v.a., pourvoir, pourvoyant, 

pourvu, providere. 
Providence* n., promdence (i,), pro* 

videntia. 
Province* n., province (f.), provincia. 
Provision* n., vivrea (f. pL), vivere. 
Provoke* v.a., provoquer, provocare. 
Prudence* n., prudence (f.), prudentia. 
Prudent* adj., prudent, pradentem ; 

ly, prudemment, 

Prussia* n., la Pruste, 
Public* adj., ^M^/ttf, publicus. 
Publication* n.,/7t(6/t(;a^io» (f.), pub- 

licationem. 
Publisb* v.a., pvblier, publicare. 
Pudding* n., pudding (m.). 
Pull* v.a., tirer; down, abatlre^ 

abattant, abattu, ad and batuere. 
Punctual* adj., exact, exactas. 
Punisb* v.a., punir, panire. 
Pupil* n., ^Uve (m.). 
Pure* adj., pur, pums. 
Purity* n., puretd (f.), paritatem; 
Pursue* v.a., pourtuivre, poursuivant, 

poursuivi, prosequi. 
Pursuit* n., earriere{f.),profe88ion[L)p 
vocation {Qtpour suite (f.)* 
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Pasb, v.a., pousser^ pulsare. 
Put, v.a., mtlre, placer; 
mettre. 



on, 



Quality, n., qualite (f.), qualitatem. 
Quantity, n., quantiU (^] .qaantitatem. 
Quarrel, n., guereUe (f.), querela. 

, v.n., aequerelUr, 

Quarry, n., carrlere (f.). 
Quarter, n., guartier (m.), qoartarius. 
Queen, n., reine (f.), regina. 
Question, n.^gu 8tion{i,), qosestionem. 
— ^— — , v., douter de, dubitare. 
Quick, adj., prompt; ly, vite, 

hientot. 
Quicken, v.a., aecelerer, accelerare. 
Quiet, adj., tranquille ; be —I 

silence ! silentiam ; — aess, tran- 

guillite (f.). 
Quietly, adv., tranquillefiient. 
Quit, v.a., quitter, quietus ; laisser, 

laxare. 
Quite, adv., tout^a-fait ; see Gr. 82. 
Quotb, v., dire, disant, dit, dicere. 

Rabbit, n., lapin (m.). 

Race, n., race (f.). 

RafiT, n., lambeau (m.). 

Ragre, n., rage (f.), rabies; fureur 

(f.), furorem. 

, v.n., etre dichain4, faire rage. 

Railw^ay, n., chemin de fer (m.) ; 

station, gare (C.). 

Rain, n., pluie (f.), pluvia. 

, V. imp., pteuvoir, pleuvantf plu, 

pluere ; see Gr. 
Rainy, adj., pluveux, pluviosus. 
Raise, v.a., exciter, excitare ; clever, 

levare. 
Rampart, n., rempart (oi.). 
Rancour, n., rancune (f.), rancor. 
Rank, n., rang (m.). 
Rapid, adj., rapidi, rapidas ; — ly, 

rapi^ement. 
Rare, adj., rare, rams j ness, 

rarete (f.). 



I 



1, adj., timiraire, temerarias ; 

^ly, temerairement, 

Ratber, adv.,^/ti^^^, un peu. 
Rattlesnake, n., serpent d sonnettes 

(m.), serpenrern. 
Reaob, v.a., atteindre, atteignant, at» 

teint, attingere. 
Read, v.a., lire, lisant, lu, legere. 
Readiness, n., promptitude (f.)» 

promptitudinem. 
Ready, adj., prSt, prsestus ; see Gr* 

317. 
Real, adj., reel, realis ; — ly, reelle-^ 

ment, vraiment. 
Reality, n., realite {{.), realitatem. 
Realm, n., royaum^ (m.), regalis. 
Reason, n., raison (f.), rationem ; I 

have to believe, /at raison d& 

eroire. 
Reasonable, adj., raisonnable, ration* 

abilis. 
Rebel, n., rebeUe (m.), rebellis. 
Rebellion, n., rebellion (f.)> rebel* 

lionem; revolte {(.). 
Recede, v.n., ee retirer. 
Receive, v.a., recevoir, reeevant, re^ 

recipere. 
Recent, adj., recsnt, recentem. 
Reception, n., accueil (m.), ad anct 

coliigere. 
Reciprocal, adj.,m*»pro^M«,reciprocas* 
Reckless, adj., insense, timer aire ^ 

temerarius. 
Reckon, v.a., eomoter, computare. 
Reckoning:, n., eompte (m.). 
Recogrnize, v.a., reeonnaitre, re and 

cognoscere. 
Recollect, Y,SL.tSe souvenir, subvenire; 

se raopeler, appellare. 
Recommend, v.a., recommander, com- 

mendare. 
Reconcile, V. a. ,r/c<7nci/tVr,reconciliare. 
Recorder, n., hi8torien{m,)y rapporteur 

(tn.). 
Recreation, n., recreation (f.). 
Red, adj., rouge, rubens. 
Redoubt* n., redoute (f.). 
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Seflectt v., refltUr, r^flechify reflec- 

tere. 
S6fleotioii9 n., reflexion (f.)* re* 

flcxionem. 
SeflraiUf v., s'abatenir, abstinere. 
Seftisef v.a., refuser, refutare. 
Regrarclff v*a«» regarder, eonsiderer. 
Segrentf n., rdgent (m.)» regente {(,), 

regentem. 
Segrimentv n., regimmt (m.)» regi- 

mentum. 
SegrioDv D., r^^ion (f.), regioneia. 
tLegrett v.a., regretter. 
Itegralar, adj., regulier, regularis; 

exact. 
Segrulatet y.a., regler, regulare. 
Seiflrn* v.n^ regner, regnare. 
SeiB»9 n.y rine {(.), retina. 
Sejoioe, v.n., se rijouir, re and 

gaudere. 
SelatOf v.a., rczconter, re and compu- 

tare. 
Selation, n., relation (f.), relationem; 

parent (m. ). 
ltelieve,v.a., soulager, sublevare. 
Religrioiif n., religion (f.), religionem. 
Rely on, v., se reposer sur, dependre 

de, 
Semain, v.n., demeurer, rester, res- 
tare. 
Semains, d., restes (m.). 
Remarkable! adj., remarquable, 
Remedyf d., remade (m.), remedium. 
Remember, v.a., se souvenir, se 

rappeler, 
Remembranooy n., souvenir (m.). 
Remind of, v.a., rappeler. 
Remnant, n., reste (m.). 
Remove, v.a., eloigner, longe ; far 

removed, bien eloigni. 
Render, v.a., rendre, rendere. 
Renew, v.a., renouvefer. 
Rent, n., loger (m.), locariom. 
Reorgranize, v.a., reorganiser, orga- 

num. 
Repeat, v.a., repeter, repetere. 
Repent, v.n., se repentir, penitere. 



Reply, n., reponse (f.), replique (f.), 

replicare. 
— , v.n., repliguer, ripondrt^ res- 

pondere. 
Report, n., bruit (m.). 
Reports, n., rapports (m.). 
Reporter, n., rapporteur (m.), hit* 

torien (m.). 
Represent, v.a., rqtresenter^ reprse- 

sentare. 
Representation, n.^representatumit). 
Repression, n., repression (f.). 
Reprimand, v,z,,reprimander,gronder, 

grunnire. 
Reproacli, n., reproehe (m.). 
Republic, n., republique (f.), res pub- 

lica. 
Repulse, v.a., repousser, re and 

pulsare. 
Reputation, n., reputation (f.), repu- 

tationem. 
Request, n., requite (f.), requisits. 
Require, v.a., reqtierir, requirere ; 

demander, falhir s it reqaires, il 

Jaut, 
Requisite, adj . ^n^cessaire, necessarius. 
Reseat, v., se rasseoir, re and 

assidere. ^ 

Resemble, v.a., ressemblerd, simulare. 
Reserve, v.a., reserver, reservare ; con- 

server, conservare. 
Resiflrnation, n., resignation (f.), re- 

signationem ; demission (f.), demis- 

sionem. 
Resist, v.a., resisier d, resistere. 
Resistance, n., resistance (f.). 
Resolute, adj., resolu, resolutus. 
Resolve, v.a., resoudre, rSsoivant^ 

resolu, resolvere. 
Resource, n., ressouree (f.), surgere. 
Respect, n., respect (m. )f respectus. 

, v.a., respecter. 

Respectable, adj., honnSte, honestus. 
Respectful, adj., respectueux. 
Respective, adj., respectif. 
Rest, V. , se reposer* 
Restingr-place, n., lieu de repot (m.). 
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Sestlesa* adj., agitSf mgiUre. 
Restoration, n., restaurmiion (f.), 

ritablusement (m.)> 
Restore, v.a., rendre; to — — to tran- 
quillity, ritcUdir U tranquiliitd 

d'lna. 
Sesame, v.a., reprtndr^ re amd 

prendere. 
Retain, v.a., garder. 
Retire, v.n., se retirer, 
Retoucli, v.a., retouch^, 
Retrace,^ v.a., retrmcer, trsctnt; «— 

one's steps, revenir nur sea pas. 
Retreat, n., retraiu (f.), retracts. 
, v., M retirer ; hattre en re- 

traite. 
Retrieve, v.a., reMUr, reparer, le- 

parare. 
Return, v.n., rerenir, re and venire. 
Reveal, v.a., reveler, revelare. 
Revelation, n., revelation (C)^ rere- 

lationem. 
Revive, v.n., revivre, revivers* 
Revoke, v.a., revoquer, revocare. 
Revolution, n., revolution (f.), revo- 

lutioiiein. 
Revolutionist, n., r^olutionnaire 

(m.). 
Revrard, n., reeompente (f.), oompen- 

sare. 
Rhine, n., Hhin (m.), Rhennt. 

Rich, adj., riche ; ^ly, richemeni. 

Riches, n., richesse (f.). 

Ride, v.n., chevaucher^ monter d ehevalf 

se promcntr a cheval. 
Riderless, adj., sans cavalier. 
Rifle, catabine (f), chasie-pot (m.). 
Right, adj , droit, directus (see pages 

23 and 65) ; all ! fort bien! 

Rigrorons, adj., rt^ourtftu;, rigorostts. 
Riot, n., debuttche (f.) ; imeute (f.), 

exmota. 
Rise, v.n., se lever. 
Risk, n., risque (m.). 
Rival, n., rival {m,)\ ship, rivaUti 

(f.), rivalis. 
River, n., rivihe (f.), ripa. | 



Roar, v.n., mugir, mugire; rugir^ 

rugire ; •— — with laughter, m 

tordre de rire, 
Robi v.a., volsr, volare ; privet, pri« 

vare. 
Rook, n., roeher (m.), roehe (f.), ropes. 
Romancer, n., romander (m.). 
Reauuip adj., romain, romanus. 
Room, n., chambre (f.;, camera. 
Rose, n., rose (£}, rosa. 
Rottenness, n., pourriture (f.), pa« 

trere. 
Rougrli, adj., grossier, hourru, impoli i 

ly, d'una maniere impolie. 

Royal, adj., rogal, regalis. 
Rudder, n., gowfemaU (m.), gubema- 

culum. 
Ruin, n., ruins (f.), mina. 
RulOa B., f^l^ {(')i regttla. 

, v.a., gouvemer, gubemare. 

Ruler, n., gouvemmr (m.). 
RumouTp n., rumtmr (f.), romorem ; 

bruit (m.). 
Run, v.n., courir, courant, couru ; 

over,^arco«rtV, currere. 
Rush, v.n., se preeipiter, praecipitaie. 
Russia, n., la Russie (f.). 
Russian, n., russe(m,). 

Sabre, n., sabre (m.). 
Sacred, adj., sacr^, sacratos. 
Saerilege, n., sacriihge (m.), sacrile- 

giura. 
Sad, adj., tristSy tristis. 
Safe, adj., sain^ santis ; -^^guard^ 

sauve-garde (f.). 
Safety, n., surete (f.) ; salut (m.), 

salutem. 
Sailor, n., mateht (m.). 
Salt, n., sel (m.), sal. 
Same, adj., meme (see even) ; at the 

time, en mSme temps, 

Sandf n., sable (m.), sabulum. 
Sash, n., eeinture (f.), dnctura. 
Satisfied, adj., satis/ait. 
SatisflBMtoryi adj., satisfaisanU 
Satisfy, v.a.« satisfaire, satisiaceie. 
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■aoMT, n., nHuaupt ((.). 






ifBrB»(i«(f.). 


B«To, v.a.,M'ii«r. »lnre. 


Bee. T.I., eoir, voyant, mt, videte ■ 


SBTlonr. n., «.»™r (m.), »«1«- 


Gr. IS7- 










8«iony,n.,<«S..x«lf.). 


Saise, r.a., Mutr. 


Saj, (.a., Jirt, ifM>»^ dil, dken ) lee 




Gr. ifo. 


Select, V.A., cAdiii-. 


Sarlnc. n., rf'« (>»■)- 


self, proc., «,««,■ ^ deniaj, ahi^ 




?«/.<« ((.). 


Boftffold,]!. ec/ici/a>.<j (mO- 




acBr.i). wWricir.), cicMiieem. 


Bell, v.a., vmdre, vend«re. 




Benit, v.a., eiwoyrr, inde ixKf Tiare ; 


atnrf, icharpt (1.). 


for, ^ncoyer ditrelwr. 




Senlorltr, D , a„ct^»i,ete If.). 


aoene. o., i-Aw (t.), seen*. 


Seme, p,. «,., (m.), seasus. 


aota«Ur, D.fioli'r (m.). 




Sotaool, D., (eofo (1.). whoU j 


biUutem. 






life, Bi< i. c.,%. (r.). 


Senalblr, adv., unaiiitent, tagetntnt. 


science, n., K.ew™ f.). acienti*. 


Sentenoo, n.,ieo(MM{f.), MUtentia} 


Solsaon, D., cuOQiLi (m.). 


y.™<(f.). #,«... 


Soorn, a., ffliJp"* (m.), mia and pre- 


Sentlnuint, o., nntinwnl (m.), len- 






Seot, n, (cojiaiii (m.). 


September, n., leplembn. 


Boatob. adj., ecoiaais. 


Serloui, ddj., lirieux, lerin* j ^— 17 


ScourgBf v.a,,jiu'iir, pnnire. 


JlViCH ■(«««( 


Scpeeofa-owl, n., rf.( huant (to.). 




Soolptor, 1... ™/pi*«r (m.), Knlp- 






«mmi.(f.). 


■oiilptar«, n., aeulplurs (f.), icnlp- 


Serve, T.a., wrtnV, eervire. 


luta. 




Soorrlloas, adj., ^TDMur, <t&tui/. 




■.«,n., m«- (f.), mare; at , «. 


dinem. 




Set, *.»., ptoar, asieoiri aa 


Seal np, t.b., tachaer, coacteie. 


example, donner liximpie. 


Seun, n., (mKutj (!,}, consnionL 






, T.B., terminiT, etablir, fixer. 


Seat, n., <Uje (m.),«duir« ;cAfliw(f.), 


Several, atiy, plua^ews. plmes. 


calbedia. 


Severe, adj., siiire, uvenis; l]f. 






aitfer, adju'ate ap/iui/tr. 


Sew, ».a., coudn, couiimt, eatau, con- 


Secret, n. ,«=,-«( (m.),s=creHim. 


lucre. 


Secretarjr, [>., utriiai i (m.)- 


Sax, n.. HM (m.), tews. 




Sbaaow, D., ombri [!.), ombn. 


Mrrare. 
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Sbnmemi, adj, hmtrux; ly. 






.../.r. 



. (F.), ( 



•i (I.], paitem. 
I VA., partiigtr. partiri. 
ti adj traiuhaat, vielent, itriet, 
., aiguittr, acutnt. 
Shftwi, D., cUk (lu.). 
Shelter, n., airi (m ). 

n., loytr {(D.), Tcrrex. 

., tchillins (m.). 
Sblne, v.n., latrt, luisaiii, hi, lucere. 
flblpwrook, n., maufragi (m.^ un- 
frasium. 

Staoe, n., totilitr (m.), solariuai ; 

mlkei, cardoiititer (m.), 
Wiopt ■>•■ boulijui (f.), Bpolheca. 
abort, adj., eourl, ewKox i petit. 
SbDrten, v.t., oiir^cr ibbrevUrc 
S&OWi *.a., monlrtr, moiUtnK. 
Sbrlnk, T.n., Acdirc a, hEe.fUre, 
Sbuflder.ir.n.i/i'i'wif, fremcie. 
Sbna. v.a., I'ritn-, eviUiei /mV, 



., maladit (f.). 
Sld«, n., «;'(' (m.), coHatum ; on the 

■■ — , du c6ii; aside, d« cdlit 

b]F ,runii miidt I'autn, 

la uni a tOle d:a aulrei. 
aiEhtt ■■■. "K ((.), rideie. 
■Irnt D't '^'" (xt )• •i&nnm' 

, *.■., ligntr, Ki£dare. 

SirnatBrei n., tigaatart {(.). 
■Uenoef d., <ifsnc« (m.), sileDtium J to 

keep — , » <"«, tacere. 
Silent, adj jileitoieiix , tllenliotai. 
Silk, n., *><> ((.), Mta; worm, 

vtr-h-ivit {at.}. 
Silver, D., iiri/tnt (m.), MGenlnin, 
SilT«r]r, adj., argtnti. 

t, adj., nmblatlt, similii. 

r, n., iiinpiicilJ (f.), simpli* 

n, n., i>^AJ (m-). 



prep., ibfw"- 
, conj., pnitqut, port. 
adj.,iin<>r^ lioceml. 
Slnr, T.a,, oiuiilsr, caatare. 
Slncer, o., cAunicur (n.). 
Single, adj , leal, lolut. 
SlaKnbr, adj., tiigiiiur, aingnlaiij } 

Sink, V.D., coaUrifimd, colaie. 
Sir, n., inoniiei 
Sire, n., sin 
Slater, n., saur (t.), loroi. 
Sit, v.n., atnoir, auet/anl, anU, ani* 
dere down, taaeair, ledere 

Slttlnr, n., fiaaxt (f.), ledeateiD. 
BltDftUoa, n, plaix (i.), pLatea. 
Slxtos, n., Bixt,, SeXIOt. 
Sine, n., groueur {{.), giotiat. 
Sketeli, n., iifuiut (I.). 
Skeletan-ke7, □., piun-paH<mt (m,). 
Skin, [)., ;ienu <i,J, pellis. 
Sky,]], cic! ([□.), coelum. 
Slate, □., ardoiMt (f.). 
SiKTe, n., fxMiiix {at.). 
Slavlak, adj. scrciU, terrilU. 
SlBjr, v.a., fuic tulaci ; «?orjer, jnrges- 
Sleep, T.D., dnrmiV, damuat, darmi. 



Smttll, adj., ft'tt ; tuaa, pttittut 

(f)- 
Sm*rt, adj., vi/; ^iriiutt, spiiitoaliSi 

piquBnt. 
Smile, r.D., tourWt, nbriderc. 
fimoke, ii.,_/uDu'9 (t.), (nmare. 
Smootk, v.a., aplanir, pianos. 
Bt>»ke, □., eouliuvrt {I.), colabra.. 
Snare, tt.,pitge (m.), pedica. 
Snew, □., ntigt (I.), nivem ; — ^-drap, 

ptra-milt (m.). 
So, adv., lit (thui), aiui; ai 

to, de mnftiii-e a; mnch a$, 

taut, auiani gae ; manjr, taal ; 

tbal, de terit qat. 

Sftoletrt o^ toditi (f.), wcletatem, 

10 
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SocrateSy n., SocraU. 
•oft, adj., dvuXf dnlcis ; 

}R«n^, tranquittemaA* 
•oftenp v.a., adoudr, 
•oldierf D., Boldat (ol). 
Sola, n., sole (f.), solea. 
Sotema* adj., toknnei, tolenmif. 
Solicit, vuu, tol/idter, sollicitare. 
Solve, v.a^ resoudn, ritoivant, rUoin, 

resolTere. 
Some, adj., ind., and pr., du, quelque^ 

see Gr.; — ^-one, quelqt^un; — 

thing, qudgm dwte s 

quelquffoU, 
Son, n. fjili Cm.), filins. 
SongTf n., chanson (f.), cantionem* 
Soon, adv., autntSt ; as 

aussitSi que, alittd sic tot dto. 
Sopliiat, sopkiste (n^), sophista. 
Sorcerer, n., soreier (m.), sortiarius. 
Sore, adj., douloureux; — throat, 

mal d la gorge (m.}. 
Sorrow, n., tristesse (f.), tristitia; 

chagrin (m.), peine (f.). 
Sort, n., torte (f.). 
Sbondf n., 6rti»^ (m*)* '<''* (ni.), 

sonus. 
Sour, adj., acaridtre. 
Source, n., source (f.), surgere. 
Sovereigrn, n., sower aine (f.), snper- 

anus. 
Space, n., espace (m.), spatium. 
Spade, n., beche (f.). 
Spain, n., VEspagne (f.). 
Spanifeli, adj., espagnol, cTUspagne* 
Spaniard, n., e»pagnol (m.). 
Spare, V. a., ipargner ; (to do without), 

ae passer de ; (to afford), /ownwV. 
Sparrow, n., moineau (m.), musci- 

onem. 
Speak, v.n., parler, parabolare. 
Species, n., espice (f.), species. 
Speoilloally, adv., particulih'e* 

ment. 
Spectacle, n., spectacle (m.), specta- 

colum. 
Spectacles, n., lunettes (f.), laoa. 



r, n., speet ot Hur (m.), 

tatorcoL 
SpeenlatlMi, n., ^pMnteion (f.), 

spec ulttioneip- 
•peeialatorf n., specukUeur (ni.)» 

specnlatorem. 
Spoo<Bli« n., paroU (f,), parabola; 

diseours (f.), discomis; harangue 

Speed, n., A(Sf# (f.) ; mtesse (C) ; foil 

, d grande vitesse. 
Spend, VOL, /NMMT, passom, pandere ^ 

depenser, dispensare. 
Spbere, n., qihire (f.), opmpai. 
Spirit, n., esprit (m.), spiritos. 
Splendid, adj., splendide, splendidos ; 

magmfiquef magnifictis. 
Splendonr, n., splendeur (f.), splen- 

dorem. 
Sport, n., divertissement{m.),ehasse{L). 
Spot, n., endroit (in.);to the very , 

d V endroit mime. 
Spread, y.,etaler, repandre, expandere. 
Springr, n., printemps (m.), primum 

tempus, see Gr. 78, ressort (m.). 
Squadron, n., escadron (m.) ; (nav.)» 

escadre (f.). 
Square, adj., earre, quadrare. 
Stable n., ieurie (f.). 
Stag", n., cerf{m.), cervus. 
Stain, n., tache (f.). 
Stake, n., pieu (m.), palus ; at » 

enjeu. 
Stamp, D., timbre (m.). 
Stand, v.n., se tenir; up, se tenir 

debout. 
Star, n., Stoile (f.), stella. 
Start, v., partirs with, tressaillir 

de. 
Starve, v.n., niourir defaim. 
State, n., ^tat (m.), status ; in a good 

of health, en bonne santL 

, v.a., exposer, exponere. 
Station, n., charge (f.) ; railway 

, station (f.), gare {(,), 

Statue, n., statue (f.), statua. 
Stay, v.n., rester, restare. 
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Steady n., place (f.), platea. 
Steadjf ad] ,regulier, regularis ijermtf 

firmus, indf/ranlable, 
Stealf v.a., voler, volare. 
Steam-engrlnef n., machine-a'Vapeur 

(f.). 
Steed, cheval (m.), caballas. 
Steelf n,, acier (m.)* 
Steepf adj., escarpi. 
Steeple, n., eloeher (m.). 
Step, n., demarche (f.) ; pas (m.), 

passus. 
Stone, n., pierre (f.), petra; 

quarry, earrUre (f.), quadrata'. 
Stop, v., arrSier, a'arriter, ad and 

restare. 
Storm, n., or age (m.), aanu 
Story, histoire (f.), hUtoria ; eottte 

(m.), computare. 
Straiffbt, adj., droit^ directus. 
Stranger, n., Strang er{m.)f extraneos* 
Stranfre, adj., Stranger, Strange, 
Stream, n., ruisseau (m.), rivus ; 

rxvihre (f.), ripa. 
Street, n., rue (f.), ruga. 
Stretch, v. a., etendre; — over, 

8*etendre, extendere. 
Strew, v.a., parsemer, per and semi- 

nare ; eovvrir, co-operire. 
Strike, V A., f rapper, 
Strongr, ^^dj., fort^ fortis ; robuste, con' 

sidtrable, 
Strugrgrle, n., lutte (f.). 
, v.n., ae debattre, lutter, 

luctari. 
Studioas, adj., studieux, studiosus. 
Study, n., etude (f.), studmm. 
Sabdae, v.a., aoumettre, submittere. 
Subject, n., sujet (m ), subjectas. 
SubmiMion, n., toumiseion (f.). 
Submit, v., ae aoumettre. 
Subordination, n., atibordination {(,), 
Subsist, v,Ti,taubaiater, subsistere. 
Succeed, v., reussir, re and exire ; 

suecSder i, succedere. 
Sucoeedinff, adj., auivant, 
SuccoM, n., suecis (m.), successos. 



SuccoMion, n., sueeeasion (f.), succes- 
sion em ; in — , see Gr. 290. 

SuccoMor, n., auceesaeur (m.), succes- 
sorem. 

Suob, adj., tel, talis ; — a, un iel; 
as, iel que. 

Sudden, adj., aoudnn, subitanus. 

Suddenly, adv., aottdainement, touted* 
coup ; see Gr 291. 

Sue for, v., demmnder, demandare. 

Suffer, v.a., aovffrir^ suflferre. 

Suffering, n., aouffranee (f.). 

Suffice, v.n., auffire, auffiaant, suffix 
sufficere. 

Sufficient, adj., auffisant. 

Suit, n , vStement (m.), vestimentum. 

, v.a., convenir^ convenire ; aeoir, 

aeyantf sedere. 

Sulk, V.D., bonder. 

Sulky, adj., boudeur. 

Sultan, n., Sultan (m.). 

Summer, n., ite (m.), sestatem. 

Summit, n., aommet (m.), summum ; 
cime (f ], cyma. 

Sun, n , aoleil (m.), sol. 

Superficial, adj., atqterjieiel, super- 
6cialis. 

Superior, adj., aupSrieur, superior. 

Superstitious, adj., auperatitieux, 
superetitiusus. 

Supper, n., aouper (m.). 

Supply, v.a., aupplSer, supplere ; see 

Gr. 

Support, n., appui (m.), aide (f.). 
Suppose, v.a., auppoaer, sub and 

punere. 
Sure, adj , aur, securus. 
Surety, n., caution (f.), cautionem. 
Surly, adj., bourru, hargneux. 
Surprise, v.a., surprendre, aurprmaant, 

aurpris^ prendere. 
Suspect, v.a., soupgonner. 
Suspend, v.a., auapendre suspendere. 
Suspicion, n., mifiance (f.), mis and 

fides. 
Swarm, n., eaaaim (m.), examen. 
Sweep past, v.n., a*ctvancer, paaaer. 
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Sweep down, y.a., halayer. 
Sweety adj. , doux, agriable. 
Switzerland* n., la JSuiste, 
Sword, n.y epee (f,\ spatha. 
SjTlav n., la Syrie, 
Systenif n., uysteme (m.), avaryi/jM, 

Table, n., table (f.)> tabula. 

Taoitns, n., TacUe, 

Tact, D., tact (tn.), tactos ; ditcrition 

(f.),discretionem. 
Taint, y.a., soui/ler, snile. 
Tailor, n., tailleur (m.)* 
Take, v.a., prendre^ prenani^ pris, 

prendere ; eonduire, conducere, 

metier; down, deseendre ; 

place, avoir lieu; up, 

ramasaer ; — from, enlever ; 

off, oter. 
Tale, n., conte (Tn.)» computare. 
Talent, n., talent (no.), talentum. 
Talk, D., eonvernation (f.)* conversari. 
, y.n., />ar/S^,parabolare 5 causer ^ 

converter. 
Talker, n.,parleur (m.). 
Tall, adj., grand, grandis. 
Task, n., devoir (m.), tache (f.),tasca; 

travail (m.)* 
Taste, n. , gout (m.), gustus. 

, v.a., gouter. 
Taunt, n., insult e (f.), reproche (m.). 
Tax, n., impfU (m.) 5 collector, 

percepteur (m.). 
Tea, n., the (m.). 
Teach, v.a., enseigner, insignare ; 

apprendre. 
Tear, n., larme (f.), lacryma ; pleurs 

(m. pi.), plorare. 
Tease, v.a., taquiner. 
Telegrram, n., depiche (f.). 
Tell, v.a., dire^ disant, dit, dicere. 
Temperance, n,, temperance {{,), tern- 

perantia. 
Tempestff n., tetnpSte (f.), tempesta- 

tem. 

»lons, adj., tetiace, tenacem ; to 

'Im — of| tenir d 




Tenderness, n., tendreut (f.), tener. 

Tent, n., tente (f.), tenta. 

Term, n., terms (m.) ; terms, condi' 

tiona (f.). 
Terrier, n., terrier (m.). 
Terror, n., terreur (f.), terrorem. 
Terrorist, n., terroriste (m.)« 
Testament, n.. testament (m.), testa- 

mentum ; Old , Aneien Testa* 

tnent ; New , Nouveou Testa* 

tnent. 
Testimony, temoignage (m.), testi- 
monium. 
Than, conj., gw, quam ; see Gr. 
Thank, v.a. ; to return — s, re* 

inerder^ mercedem. 
That, conj., qtie, 

, pron. ; see Gr. 

The, def.art., h, la, les, ilium, illam, 

illos. 
Theatre, D., theatre (m.), dtarpoy. 
Their, pron., leur ; s, le leur^ 

illorum. 
Them, pron., lee, etc.; selves, 

eux-mSmes ; see Gr. 
Then, adv., alort, ad horam ; puis, 

post. 
Theorem, n., theor'kme (m.), Qiupy)fA,et, 
There, adv., Ih; to be, see Gr. ; 

■^— by, par Id ; fore, done. 

They, pron , ils ; see Gr. 

Thief, n., voleur (m.). 

Thin, adj , leger, levis ; minee. 

, v.a., aminc'Ty eclair cir, 

Thingr, n., chose (f.), causa. 

Think, v.n., penser d; — of (to 

have an opinion upon), penser 

de. 
This, pron., ce, ecce, hoc. 
Thongrh, conj., qtrnque, quid. 
Thougrht, n., pensee (f.), pensare. 
Threat, n., menace (f.). 
Threaten, v.a , menacer, minarL 
Throat, n., gorge (f.), gurges. 
Throne, n., trone{m.), thronus. 
Thronff, n., fottle (f,), multitude (f.), 

multitudinem. 
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Tlirongrlit*prep., par^ a trovers; to 

go , traverser, 

ThTOWfY.SL,, Jeter, jactare. 

TlinB, adv., aittsif in sic. 

Tlei n., lien (m.), ligamen. 

Till, prep., jusqu*d ; from morning till 

evening, du matin ausoir. 
Time, n., temps (m.), tempus; ~^—~ 

server, esclave du temps; at the 

, alors ; at — s, parfois, 

Timidf adj., timide, timidus. 
Timidity, n., timidite (f.), timidita- 

tem. 
Tin, n., itain (m.)* stannum. 
Tire, v.a., fatiguer, fatim and agere. 
Tired, part, past, fatiyui. 
Title, n., titre (ro.), titulus. 
To, prep., a; —day, aujourd*hui, 

bodie ; morrow, demain, de 

and mane. 
Togretber, adv., ensemble , insimul. 
Tolerable, adj., tolerable, supportable. 
Tolerate, v.a., tolerery tolerare. 
Tomabawlc, n., casse-tete (m.). 
Tomb, n., tombeau (m.), rvfA^os ; — 

stone, pierre tumulaire (f.). 
Too, adv., trap, aussi; much, 

trop, 
Tootb, n., dent (f.), dentem ; — 

ache, mal de dents; to have the 
ache, avoir mal avx dents. 
Top, n., haut (m.), sommet (m.) ; on 

the top of, sur. 
Torment, n., tourment (ro.), tormen* 

turn. 
Tortoise, n., tortue (f.), tortus. 
Torture, v.a., torturer^ tortura. 
Toucb, v.a., toucher. 
Towards, prep., vers, versus ; envers, 

see Gr. 201. 
Tower, n., tour (f,), turris. 
Town, n., ville (f.), villa. 
Track, n., trace (f), tractus. 
, v.a., suivre, suivant, suivi, 

sequi. 
Tradespeople, n., marchands (m.]> 

mercator. 



Train, n., train (m.), trahere ; by—, 

par le ehemin de fer, 
Tratningr, fi., education (f.), ednca- 

tionem. 
Tranquillity, n.,/raR9t«t7/t^0 (f.),tran- 

quillitatem. 
Transform, v.a., transformer, trans- 

formare; metamorphoser, fAtra/Aop' 

Translate, v.a., traduire^ iraduisant, 

traduit^ traducere. 
Translation, n., traduction (f.). 
Transparent, adj., transparent, trans 

and parere. 
Travel, n., voyage (m.), viaticum. 

, V. tVogager; (a distance), 

parcourir, faire. 
Traveller, n., voyageur (m.). 
Traverse, v.a., traverser, 
Treacbery, n., perfidxe (f.), perfidia. 
Treason, n., trahison (f.), tradere. 
Treasure, n., tresor (m.), thesauroSf 
Treaty, n., traits (m.), tractatus. 
Tree, n., arbre (m.), arborem. 
Tremble, v.n., trembler, tremulare. 
Trial, XI,, pro h (m.), processus. 
Tribe, n., tribu (f.), tribus. 
Tribunal, n., tribunal (m.), tribn- 

nal. 
Trifle, n., bagatelle (f.). 
Troops, n., troupes (f.). 
Trooper, n., troupier (m.). 
Tropby, n., trophee (m.), rpovatov. 
Trouble, n., peine (f.), poena; em- 

barras (m.). 
Trowsers, n., pantalon (m.). 
True, adj., vrai^ verax. 
Truly, adv., vrai?nent. 
Trumpet, n., trompette (f.). 
Trunk, n., maUe (f.) ; of trces^ 

ironc d arbre. 
Trust, n., secret (m.), secretum. 
, v., confier^ confidere, — one's 

self, se confier ; — someone, m 

fier d quelqu'un. 
Truth, n., viriti (f.) ; in — , en 

viriiS, veriiatem« 
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Try, v., easayer; sec page 47 ; (law), 

juger, judicare. 
Tnrbotf n., twrbot (in.)« 
TnrUslif adj., turo, 

U n., tour (m.). 

-, v., toumer, toraare ; — back, 



retowmer, reventr ; 



up, r$' 



trouaser ; one's self, se towmer^ 

Tntor, n,,prScepteur (m.), prseceptor. 
Tmrioey adv., deuxfois. 
Tyranny* n., tyrannie (f.). 
Tyrant, n., tyran (m.), tyrannus. 

Vfflyf adj., l<iid, 
Vmbrella, n.,paraphiie (m.). 
imable, adj., incapahU ; dans Vim- 

puissance. 
imappropriatedy adj., qui n^a pas 

Hi approprU. 
Unborn, adj., qui n*est pas ni. 
imole, n., oncle (m.), avunculos. 
Vnder, prep., s(yus^ sub. 
Vndergro, v a., subir, endurer, 
Understand, v.a., comprendre, com- 

prehendere. 
imderstandingr, d., intelligence (f.), 

intelligemia. 
Vndertake, v.a., entreprendre. 
ITneasy, adj., inquiet, inquietus. 
Vnfit, adj. ; to be for, n'Strepas 

propre pour. 
Vnfortnnate, adj., malheureux; see 

Misfortune. 
Unfortunately, adv., malheureusS' 

jnent, 
Vn^rateftil, adj., ingrat, ingratus. 
Vnhealtliy, adj., malsain^ male and 

sanus. 
Vnite, v.a., unir^ unire. 
Vniverae, n., tmivers (m.), unlversus. 
Vnjuat, adj., injuste, injustus. 
IJnleaa, conj., a rnoins que. 
Unmerited, arij., immeriti. 
Vnqueationable, adj., incontestahlCf 

indubitable. 
Unrelentingr, adj., inflexible, inflexi- 

bills ; inexorable, inexorabilis. 



Vnsew, v.a., dScoudre, 

Vtttil, prep., Jusqu' a, 

, cony, Jusqu'd ce que, usque. 

Vnwortby, adj., indigne, indignus. 

Vp, adv., au haui, en haui; —- and 
down, de haut en bas, de long en 
large; — -^and down the room, 
d^un bout a Vautre de la charnbre^ 

Vlpbold, v.a., soutenir, sustinere. 

Vlpon, prep., sur, super. 

IFpaet, v.a., renverser. 

Va. pron., nous, nos. 

Itaaflre, n., usage (m.), usus. 

•Vae, n., usage (m.). 

, v.a., employer, se servir, 

Vaeftil, adj., utUe, utilis. 

Vaeleaa, adj., inutile. 

Vaual, adj., usuel^ usualis. 

Vaually, adv., a Vordinaire. 

Vtter,v.a.'; -^— {9l cry), pousser; —' 
(a sentence), prononcer, pronun- 
tiare. 

Vain, adj., vain, vanus. 
Valiantly, adv., vaMUiMment, valen- 

tern. 
Valley, n., vaUee (£), vallis. 
Valour, n., valeur (f.), valorem. 
Value, n., valew (f.). 

, v.a., estimer, sestimare. 

Vanity, n., vanitS {{.), vanitatem. 
Vanqniab, v.a., vaincre, vainquant, 

vaincu, viucere. 
Variation, n., variation (f.), varia- 

tionem. 
Various, adj., varii, different. 
Vast, adj., vaste, vastus. 
Vegretable, n., legume (m.), legumen, 
Veneration, n., viniration (f.), vene- 

rationem ; respect (m.), respectus. 
Vengeance, n., vengeance (f.), vin* 

dicare. 
Venture, v.n., s'/tvajicer, s^aventurenr. 
Verb, n., verbe (m.), verbum. 
Verse, n., vers (m.), versus. 

Very, adv., trls, trans ; much, 

beaucoup. 
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▼esse Iff Sf vaiMgeau (m.), ¥190^1111101 

navire (m.), battment (m.). 
Vex* v.a., tourmetUeTf tormentvoi. 
meet n., viM (m.), Thiam. 
Viettm* n., vietime (T.), TictioMU 
Hietory, n., vnTtotre (f.), yictorku 
VlvWf n., wi« (f.) ; fran — , « !«»», 

videre. 
Vlgrorons, adj., mgawreux^ ▼iffor. 
Vlllaffe» n., village (m.), yillmtiaun. 
Villaflrer, n., viUoffwis (m.). 
Violent* adj., violewi, violentos. 
Violet, n., violeit9 (f.), Tiola. 
Virffily n., Virgile (m.). 
VirlitOf n., vertu (f.), TiTtuteiii. 
Virtuoiuh adj., vertmux, virtnosns. 
Visible* adj., visible, visibilis. 
VisiOBf n., vision {(,), yisioiiem; 

apparition (f.), apparere. 
Visit* n., visite (f.), visitatio ; to pay a 

; see page 32. 

Voice, n., voix (f.), vocen^. 
Void, n., vide (m.), viduus. 
Volley, n., voUe (f.), Tolare. 
Voliiiitary,adj.,tio2o»toife,volmitarnM. 
Voyagre, n., voyage (m.), viaticam. 

VTaiatooat, n., gilet (m.). 

IXTait, v.n., attendre ; — for 

atttndre. 
IXTake, v.n., s'iveiUer, vigilare. 
IXTalk, n., promenade (JL); see pages 39 

and 45. 
, v.n., mareierf se promener ; 

to through, traverser. 

IXTall, D., mur (m.), mwus. 
IXTallet, n., besace (f.), bis and saccns. 
IXTander, v.n., errer, errare. 
IVant, n., besoin (m.), Tnanqwe (m.). 
, v.a. ; to be in , avoir 

besoin; for or from -^— of,/at^« de. 
IXTar, n., guerre (f.). 
IXTarfare, n., y«err« (f.). 
'Warm, adj ., ckaud, calidns. 
IVam, v.a., avertir, advertere. 
IXTarningr, n., avertissemeni (m.), 
UTarrior, n., guerrier (m,). 



v.a., perdre; dissiper, disti- 
pare ; prodiguer^ prodigus. 
UTateli, n., montre (£), monstrare ; 

maker, kortoger^ wps an(2 >i*tm ; 

to over, veHler sur, 

IVatelier, n., veSUeur (m.) ; garde- 

rmdade, 
IVater, n., eau (f.), aqua. 
»f n., va^ue (f.). 

r, v.n., balancer^ bUanz. 
r, n., roz^ (f.), mant^ (f.); to 

make one's , faire son chenUn; 

which — , de qud c6ti. 
», pron., now, nos. 

adj., fa^le, debilis ; dUicat, 
impuissant, 

I, n., faiblesse (f). 
UTealtli, n., Hchesse (f.). 
IVear, v.a., porter, portare. 
IVeatber, n., temps (m.), tempns. 
IVeek, n., semaine (f.), septimana. 
IWeep, v.n., plenrer, plorare. 
UTeigrlit, n., poids (m.), pensnm. 
IVeloome, adj., bienvenu; to — 
back, faire bon accueil a, bien 
recevoir. 
UTell, adv., bien, bene ; to be , 



^tre en bonne santS; 



done! 



I 



bravo I fort bien ! a merveiUe ! 
UTere-wolf, n., loup-garou (m.). 
IVliat, pr., qud, qualis; ■ —ever,. 

see Gr., page 84. 
IVlieat, n., bU (tn.). 
IVlieii, adv., guand, quando ; lorsgue. 
IVlienoe, adv., d'du. 
IVliere, adv., ok, ubi ; as, tandis ■ 

que, tamdi^ ; ever, partout ou 

IVIietlier, conj., soit que; after a verb> 

of doubt, que, 
ymkielkf pron., qui, etc.; see Gr. 
IVliile, adv., pendant que, 
Vniimper^ v.a., dire tout bas, chuchoter^ 
IVIiietle, v., siffler, sibilare. 
IVliite, adj., blanc, 
^RTbiz, v.n., siffler, 

IVlio, pron., qui ; ever, quiconquer, 

quicumque; soever,s^i que ce soit^ 
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IVltotey adj., tout. 
IVlty* ndr^ pottrquai, 
^Tlokedf adj., vUehant. 
^71de« adj., large, largos. 
IVlfet n^ifemme (f.). femina. 
^VUlf n., voUnUi (f.)i Toluotatem. 

, v., vouloir, voulatU, voutm, velle; 

see Gr., page 295. 
^niHain, p., GuiUaume, 
^iniUiiirlT'ff adv., tfoUmtien, volontari^; 

seeGr. 
IVlB, y.a., gagner, 
IVlndf D., vent (m.), Tentus. 

r* n,,/etUtre (f.), fenestra. 
J9i n., vin (m.), vinam ; -— — 

glass, tferre a vin (m.). 
r» n., aile (f.), ala. 
IVlnter, n., hiver (m.), hiberaus. 
IVls, y., tupposer, savoir. 
^Tlsdom, iLy tagesse (f.), sapien- 

tia. 
IVlse* adj., sage, sapinsy sagas ; Ij^ 

wgemeiU, 
HTlsli, v., dSsirer, desiderare; tow 

haiter; vouUnr, 
^711, n., bel-esprii (m.). 
IVltlif prep., avec, apad hoc ; io, 

dans, en; ■ out, dehors, sans. 
lVltlidrai7» y., se retirer, re and tra- 

bere. 
Witness* n., timoin, testis. 
— — -, v.a., itre Umoin de, 
Wlttsr* adj., spirituel, spiritoalis. 
IVolfy n., loup (m.), lupus. 
IXTonuuif n.,femme (f.), femioa. 
IVonder* n., merueiUe (f.), mira- 

bilia. 
IVonderltaly adj., merveiUeux, itou' 

nant. 
'Woody n., hois (m.), 0o<riciiy ; *— - 

cutter, hucheron (m.) ; — — house, 

&u(;Aer(iii.). 
'W'opd, n., parole (f.), va^a^oX^ ; itio^ 

(m.), mutire ; see Gr. 225. 



IVorkfD., <raoat/(m.); ouwag€ (m.), 

opus ; man, ouvrier, 

, y., travaSler, 
UTorld, n., f3M>Mfe (m.), mundos. 
UTorldly, adj., mondain, mundanus. 
Urorm, n., ver (m.), yermis. 
IVorse, adj., pire, pejor ; pirns mail- 



vau. 



-, adv., pis, pejus. 



UTortti, adj. ; to be ^ valoir, 

vcdant, valu, yalere ; see Gr. 
UTortbjry adj., digne, dignus. 
UToundf n., blesswre (C). 
— , y.a., blesser. 
W^eteliedBesSy n.,iiM8^(f.),miseria ; 

pauvreU (f.), paupertatem. 
WVIte» yoL, icrire, icrivant, icrit, 

scribere ; out, copier, copia. 

WVttUiff-oasey n., papeterie (f.), 

9 aw f OS, 
nrronrt adj., for^, tortus ; see page 23. 
*Wroiifffol]y« adj., injustement. 



I, n., Xerxes, 
Tardy n., aune (f.), ulna ; nUtre (m.)y 

fMTpOt, 

Te, proD., vouSf yos. 

Tear, n., an (m.), annee (f.), annus ; 

seeGr. 
Tellewy Adj.fjaune, galbinus. 
TeSy ady.y oui, hoc illud. 
Teeterdajr, adv. , Ater, heri. 
Tety adv., eependant (see Snrlnff), 

encore, banc horam ; dSfd. 
Tieldy v., eider, cedere. 
Tokey n.y joug (m.), jugum. 
Teuy pron., vous. 
Tounffy Md}.,jeune, juvenis ; - 

demoiselle, 
Temiffery adj., cadet 
Tenry pron.y votre, vestrum ; 

vous-Ttiime, 
Toatby n., jettnesse (f.), juventa; 

jeunes gens{m.). 



Udy, 
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